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ADDRESS, 


Ir seems only right that, at the outset of a new Magazine, its aim 
and object should be distinctly stated. In order to effect this purpose, 
it may be advisable to request the reader’s attention to the following 
prospectus, which has been already widely circulated. 

PROSPECTUS. 

“The Magazine now presented to the notice of the public, differs, 
in some important respects, FROM ANY AT PRESENT IN EXISTENCE, 
While its chief aim will be undoubtedly to diffuse sound religious and 
moral information, it does Nor seek to be EXCLUSIVELY THEOLOGICAL ; 
but will embrace other topics connected almost directly with public 
improvement. The education of the poor, their moral and religious 
condition, and their temporal wants, are objects of paramount inte- 
rest, at present, both to the religious man and the politician. ‘The 
Magazine will, therefore, embrace accounts of the plans devised for 
the improvement of both the spiritual and temporal condition of the 
poor, whether by societies (with reports of their proceedings) or by 
individuals, and will be open to communication on these important 
points. On all these subjects, as well as on religious matters,—on 
the Srate OF THE CHURCH AND CLERGY, as well as of other religious 
bodies,—it will seek to present FACTS AND DOCUMENTS. And on this 
ground it will hope for the patronage of the lovers of truth in all par- 
ties, political and religious. For TruTH, in most of the points here 
alluded to, is only to be known by the careful collection, and careful 
examination of pocuments. All, therefore, who wish to know the 
truth, must wish for documents; and no one, whatever be his party, 
can wish to shrink from the inferences to which he may be conducted 
by them, or fear that these faithful guides (if rightly used) will ever 
mislead him. 
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“ With respect to the princieLes adopted in the Magazine, the Pro- 
prietors feel that they could not gain credit with reasonable men by 
professing that the management is entrusted to persons having no 
fixed opinions on matters so important as those which will be treated 
of; they have, therefore, no hesitation in stating, that the Magazine 
is in the hands of persons BELONGING TO THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND; 
nor in avowing their conviction, that while almost every sect has its 
journal, great advantage and convenience would arise to the members 
of the Church of England, if they, too, had their’s; that is to say, if 
they had a journal which should not seek for discussions of matters 
where churchmen differ; but rather give them a point of union on 
matters where they agree, and a means of promoting their common 
‘ause. But having said this, the Proprietors must add, that the Ma- 
gazine wil! always be open to those who may wish to explain or 
defend themselves against any charges or accusations conveyed in its 
pages. 

“They trust that THe CLERGY may find this Magazine an useful 
medium of communication On PROFESSIONAL matters, a medium which 
seems to them at present to be much wanted. They will endeavour, 
as far as possible, to give full accounts of all Meetings held on Reli- 
gious Matters, as well as those for Benevolent Purposes, reserving to 
the Editor the right of making brief comments on any points which he 
may deem of consequence in the speeches reported. , 

“For the ORIGINAL matter, they can only say that they are prepared 
to spare no expense for the purpose of engaging able Contributors, 
and they take this opportunity of inviting Contributions, In addi- 
tion to the points already adverted to, they hope very frequently to 
present their readers with BioGRApuies of REMARKABLE RELIGIOUS 
CHARACTERS ; and also with Recorps of the MANNgERs, FEELINGS, 


and Hasirs of Srupents and Scuouars, as well as of Divines and 
Revicious MEN of past times. 


“In conclusion, they invite notice to the following list of subjects, 


which they intend to comprehend in their MisceLLANgous Depart- 
MENT :-— 


“]. Notices of the OLDEN TIME, in extracts from OriGINAL LETTERS, 
or curious and scarce Works,—2. Reviews of new Books.-—3. EVENTS 
of the Monra, arranged under Counties, confined to matters relating 
to the Clergy, the Church, and the Poor.—4, Acts of PARLIAMENT 
respecting Church or Poor—or moral and religious state of the 
Country, whole or abstracted.—5. Triats or Importance, referring 
to the same topics. —6. Reports of Religious Meetings, with Editor’s 
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remarks,—7. Reports of Meetings for BETTERING the CONDITION of 
the Poor.—8. Documents of all kinds respecting Church Revenues, 
Poor's Rates, Emigration, Population, Religious and Benevolent 
Societies. —9, Universiry News,—10, Cuerican Naws—Clergy 
Deceased, Married, Ordained, Preferred.—11, List of New Books 
and Announcements,—12, State of the Markets for the Month, 
with prices.—13. State of the Funps—List of Bankrupts—List of 
Patents.—14. Garpvreners’ CALENparR for ensuing Month,—15. Me- 
TEOROLOGICAL ReGisTER for past Month.” 

The Editor wishes, first of all, to speak as to the religious and eccle- 
siastical portion of the work. There has been, for a long time, a com- 
plaint, if not generally, yet frequently expressed, by persons attached 
to the Church of England, that there is no magazine expressly dedi- 
cated to church interests and objects, while almost every sect and party 
has its own peculiar journal. To a certain degree, the editor admits 
the justice of these complaints. The church, indeed, has objects far 
too high and lofty to be furthered by any means so wholly inadequate 
asa magazine. It is the peculiar advantage of an established institu- 
tion, that it assigns the duties which are to be performed, to individual 
hands, and does not leave them to be performed or neglected, just as 
it may suit the caprice of those who may be awake or dead to the 
“4 popular clamour or mania, or to the cry of the hour,—to such stimulas, 
in short, as @ journal may give. Still farther than this, it does not 
leave to chance or the public the task of exhortation, of instruction or 
of rebuke, when these duties are neglected, but places that task in the 
hands best able to accomplish it. ‘The editor, therefore, does not at 
all mean to say that a magazine can have the slightest power to effect 
good in this way, or that it ought to pretend to such power and 
influence; and he utterly disregards the suggestions of those who, 
having deliberately chosen one (the higher and appropriate) means of 
effecting their object, would, on every appearance of that want of per- 
fect success which is the natural result of human frailty, resort, without 
hesitation, to another, a lower and very probably mischievous means 
of accomplishing their purpose ; who would substitute, in short, irre- 
gular and predatory attacks for a fixed order of battle, chance pros- 
pects for well-weighed schemes, and stimulus for authority. But yet 
there are other matters connected with a great establishment, which, 
though of less moment than its primary objects, are yet of no slight 
concern, and are not provided for like them. To refute misrepresenta- 
tions, to contradict falsehood, to clear up misconceptions, are objects 
of no little moment at all times, end more especially at this, when all 
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their engines are set at work to attack the doctrines, the discipline, 
and the property of the church, and effect its destruction. These are 
objects which cannot be, which ought not to be, provided for in the 
formation of a great establishment; which ought to be, and may be, . 
safely left to individual care and zeal, when there is a call for them. 
Now, on this point, it certainly seems that a journal, where there can 
be an union of strength, where they who cannot do all may each 
do what he can, is likely to do good service; and in proportion to the 
probability of such good, is the justice of the complaint, that such a 
journal does not exist. But, next to this, there is no doubt something 
to lament in the want of an organ by which the members and ministers 
of such a church as ours may have the means of communicating with 
one another the various schemes which they have tried for the for- 
warding of those objects which are left to their individual discretion, 
and the results of their experience. Nor must we leave out of the 
account, that there is perpetually occurring to the student and the 
observer, information which he would be glad to communicate, because 
others would be glad to receive, but which, perhaps, admits not of a 
separate publication, or which he has not the time or the means so to 
communicate. This last head embraces indeed a wide field. It would 
be absurd to say that the members and ministers of the church are to 
look to a periodical work for very recondite instruction, on the more 
systematic and higher points of church knowledge; but still, many 
single points, many passages, for example, in the Scripture, many 
passages in the liturgy, many insulated matters of doctrine and disci- 
pline, may be well and conveniently discussed in such a work. Some, 
through such a medium, may ask for that information which more 
deeply learned persons may supply, and a spirit of research may be 
thus cherished and fostered. 

But, again, there are many subjects of the day of no small conse- 
quence, from the influence which they acquire over the public mind, 
which positively require notice, and where discussion is absolutely 
necessary, to get at the truth, or to expose falsehood. It is only 
necessary, on this head, to enumerate the subjects which are even now 
agitating the religious world. Such are miracles of daily occurrence,— 
the speedy accomplishment of unfulfilled prophecies, the approach of 
the millennium, the gift of unknown tongues. Should these subjects, 
and the method in which they are treated, be left unnoticed by the 
sober Christian? Yet to treat of them in separate pamphlets is hope- 
less; for none but those written by men whose names are well known, 
ever command any considerable circulation. 
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B lt cannot be necessary to go more minutely into the religious sub- 
jects which it is proposed to treat of in this magazine, as the class to 
which they will belong is sufficiently pointed out, and minute specifi- 

‘s cation is impossible. 

s But having noticed the subjects to be treated of, there comes the 
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a serious question as to the means of carrying on such a magazine. 
h It must be remembered, that a religious magazine differs from all 
e others in one essential point. Proprietors of magazines, no doubt, 
AL undertake them all with a view to profit; and in the case of general 
g magazines, they will acquire such profit, if they can make their work 
) attractive by means of engaging clever writers and producing striking 
h articles. This is out of the question in a religious periodical. It can 
ts only be acceptable if it is useful; and it cannot be made useful merely 
l, ‘ by engaging writers who are either not engaged in professional duties, 
e or who have no sincere interest in the welfare of the church. It can be 
e made useful only by the full support of many individuals of the classes 
e to which it is to be useful; for they alone know what information is 
a wanted by these classes, and they alone can supply it. The editor 
Oo does not mean in any way to say, that a religious magazine can be 
d supported by unpaid contributors. On the contrary, for very many 
0 reasons, all original contributions must be paid for. The practical 
e a question is, therefore, whether those members and ministers of the 
y 3 church, and those laymen who have a sincere interest in its welfare, 
y and who think that a periodical work like this will tend to promote 
" that interest, will attend to the call that is now made to them. Many 
>, may be disposed to think such a periodical useless. And on such the 
e editor admits that he has no right to call. But on those who hold a 
Ye different opinion he does earnestly call for support and assistance, 
without which the project must fail. It cannot be denied that the 
re friends of right principles pursue but too often a singular course for 
1, promoting them. If an undertaking is commenced which promises to 
y | answer that end, they nevertheless look only to its execution at the 
ly outset, forgetful of the difficulties which attend it. Either the pub- 
“i lisher is too negligent or too forward in bringing it before the public, 
- and so their zeal or their taste is offended. ‘The work is too heavy or 
of too light, too weak or too violent, too high-church or too low-church ; 
s, and so contenting themselves with making objections and finding 
" fault, where they should give advice, correction, and strength, they 
ef leave what might have been made into an useful instrument, to be 
n, starved for want of able contributors, or to become a firebrand 


and an organ of serious mischief, by falling into wrong hands. This 
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fastidiousness has been long a besetting sin of those who hold, and 
could maintain high principles. But this is not their only fault. They, 
like other men, are very much inclined to leave the labouring oar to 
other people’s hands, and to plead occupation and want of leisure, as 
grounds for not assisting in what they confess might be serviceable. 
This plea will not serve at the present moment. They who can work 
well, are, no doubt, generally speaking, much and seriously engaged ; 
but they are the only persons who can support a valuable undertaking ; 
and, in times like these, they must be content to work even “ beyond 
their power,”’ for the sake of the cause they are engaged in: fora 
sacrifice is necessary to support every useful undertaking. The editor 
feels this so strongly, that he is willing to sacrifice so much at least of 
his time, for a season, as may be necessary to conduct this project— 
and he is therefore, perhaps, justified in calling on others to sacrifice 
something also. He makes this appeal to the friends of the church, in 
short, for their opinion on the advantage or necessity of such a work 
as this. If they see neither advantage in it, nor any call for it, let 
them withhold all assistance, and allow the project, as it then will, to 
drop, in which case all complaints about the want of such a work will, 
it is to be hoped, cease too. For it is vain to allege that there are 
faults in the management of a work as a reason for neglecting it. 
Faults there will always be; but if they are not faults of principle, 
they may be rectified by the counsel and assistance of friends, not by 
their standing by in coldness and indifference, and in a spirit of cap- 
tious criticism, making minor faults a reason for refusing to have any 
connection with the work. 

Let it be observed that the Editor is addressing here not clergy only, 
but those laymen too, who are accustomed to take an active interest 
in the affairs of the church; on them he calls especially to assist in 
one good work, that of inspiring other laymen with their own feelings, 
and in extirpating from their minds one great error, that of believing 
that éhe church means the clergy only, while, in fact, every true member 
of the church has just as deep an interest in its welfare and safety 
as the clergy themselves. ‘The church,’ says Mr. Le Bas, in his 
admirable Life of Wiclif, ‘comprehends-—the lay members as well as 
the spiritual orders.’ The error of supposing that the church desig- 
nates the ministers of religion only, ‘exhibits the clergy as an order 
in whose preservation the rest of society have but a slight and ambigu- 
ous interest—’ and ‘places them in a most injurious disunion from 
the rest of the social body, with which, in truth, they should be indis- 
solubly bound up. It should never be forgotten, that the ecclesiastical 
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d establishment alone does not constitute the church, and that both the 
Ys privileges and the responsibilities of churchmenship belong to the laity 
“ as well as the clergy, according to the several opportunities and stations.’ 
” They who entertain right feelings on this point, will surely not lose 
me the opportunity thus afforded them of doing all which these opportuni- 
rk ties allow them to do. They will point out the necessity for an esta- 
\; blished church in such a state of society as ours, exhibit its tendencies 
B and benefits on the one hand, and its requirements on the other, and 
aid then shew the value of our own establishment to all its members, 
= and so excite a spirit of affectionate attachment and gratitude to an 
wr institution which has been the source of so many blessings. Such per- 
of sons too will feel the necessity for assisting in every way to expose the 
- calumnies now cast upon the church, and to make that exposure known. 
ce With respect to the principles on which this Magazine will be con- 
in ducted, the Editor has already stated, that it is his earnest wish to 
rk avoid, as far as is possible and proper, those points on which church- 
let men differ. On the great questions connected more or less remotely 
to with the origin of evil, there have been, and probably always will be, 
ill, two parties in every church, as there were differing opinions on the 
re same point, before Christianity came into the world. And each party 
it. probably always will have its own particular methods and instruments 
le, 4 for defending and propagating the opinions which it holds. But it 
by certainly does seem, that there are so many common objects which all 
up- can unite in promoting, so many common enemies and common dangers 
ny which all are concerned to oppose or avoid, especially at the present 
time, that an union of strength is highly desirable, if not necessary. 
ly, The Editor does not mean to say that he has no opinion on the points 
‘est alluded to, but he earnestly wishes to avoid the discussion of them 
in here ; and to open this work to receive the contributions of all who 
gs, may feel the necessity of that union which he has sought to recom- 
ing mend and enforce. 
ber It may be necessary to add a few words on another point. There 
ety are few subjects now so anxiously discussed as Church Reform, and it 
his would be idle to expect that that subject can be avoided in a periodical 
l as work. Nor does the Editor desire it. He will only say, that he will 
sig- not receive communications written in a spirit of acrimony and abuse, 
der either against persons or practices. He will not allow, as he has seen 
gu- with equal surprise and regret, very lately, in a very unexpected 
‘om quarter, undeserved censure and complaint of the existing state of 
dis- things, resting on grounds falsely alleged. 


ical But where the spirit and feeling of suggestions for improvement are 
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right, he can have no objection to admit them, though he may probably 
not think that they come from the right quarter,* and may be very 
little disposed to agree with them. He does not insist that the church 
is perfect, nor that something may not be feasible in the way of im- 
provement; but he cannot agree in the common notion, that wherever 
a fault is proved, a change ought to follow. The only safe rule is to 
ascertain whether more good can be done at the expense of as little 
evil in any other way; for while man is man, there will not be per- 
fection of good in any system, and there will be evil. ‘The quantum 
of each is the only consideration for the practical man, though the 
theorist may amuse himself with schemes of perfectibility. ‘The error 
with church reformers, like all other reformers, is this, that while they 
are aware that God has given to man some power of foresight, they 
are not aware how very small that power is. It is not given in vain, 
and man is, no doubt, bound to use it for his own improvement, and 
that of the system under which he lives. He may do so, if he will 
see and understand how far his powers will carry him, and where they 
stop. For example, improvement in the education of clergy is a mea- 
sure of which human foresight can see the effect and the advantage; 
and a church is consequently bound to carry it to the utmost point. 
Again, the rigid exaction of duty from those to whom it is assigned, 
would be a step of which all can see the benefit; and a church 
ought to give her rulers the means and power to exact duty strictly, 
if they have it not already. Here (and there are many simi- 
lar points) the ground is clear before us, our eye can carry us to the 
extent of it, and we are bound to effect improvements so clearly 
within our powers. But when we go beyond points within our com- 
pass, when we launch into the ocean without a pilot, and recommend 
indefinite change, solely because the existing system has faults; we 
mistake the nature of our faculties, and are as foolish, if not as 
criminal, in attempting what is beyond our power, as we should 
be for neglecting what is within it. Even a bad system cannot be 
altered at once with ‘safety. Men cannot be torn asunder from 
their old habits with impunity; they will no more adopt new ones 
at once than flowers which we tear from the stem, will grow in the 
better soil in which it may please our wisdom to stick them. But 
where men and habits have gone on long together, the presumption 
with the real philosopher will be, that there is much in the system 
which is not bad, that for other reasons they ought not to be hastily 


Viz., from those whose especial province it is to direct and govern the church. 
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ly separated; because a long union implies some mutual fitness, and be- 
ry cause there is in man a correcting principle which always leads him, 
ch though not always in the same degree, to adopt what is suitable and 
n- advantageous to him. 
er All this, however, will in no degree indispose the Editor to receive 
to any papers on the subject of Church Reforms. Holding the opinions 
le which he has just stated, he is quite satisfied that, on the one hand, 
.T- unwise projects should, in the present state of things, be discussed, that 
m their folly may be seen and exposed; and, on the other, no one will 
- rejoice more sincerely than himself, if any real and practical improve- 
or ment can be suggested. 
ey | On the religious and ecclesiastical part of the Magazine, he will say 
ey no more than that he is inclined to believe that, besides the subjects of 
in, which he has spoken, good may be done, and pleasure given, by 
al various indirect methods, not beyond the scope of such a work as this. 
“ll Sketches of parochial history (of which the present number affords a 
ey beautiful example) may be made most valuable; and no inconsider- 
sg able light may be thrown on church history, by antiquarian researches 
ver into the manners and habits of past times. 
an To articles of this kind, as well as extracts from parish registers, 


od illustrating history or custom, he will give ready admission, 
‘ On the other part of the scheme, it will not be necessary to say 


- ; much, The religious improvement of the country is a matter so nearly 
BA connected with the plans devised for the amelioration of the temporal 
iia condition of the poor, that no place can be found fitter for the discus- 
sion of such plans, than a religious periodical. On Savings Banks, 
pod Friendly Societies, and the various charitable and benevolent schemes 
ee and societies for raising the character and condition of the poor, the 
— Editor will gladly receive communications ; and he feels the discussi 
itor will gladly receive communications; and he feels the discussion 
ae of the present system of Poor’s Rates a matter of such infinite moment 
= on the same ground, that he cannot object to receiving papers on that 
uld subject also, 
be On any and all these points, he earnestly requests to be furnished 
‘pion with documents,—the most cogent species of reasoning. Tor example, 
— if the clergy had taken the trouble to make any clear and documentary 
the statements as to their fees, houses, glebes, &c., could the present absurd 
But falsehoods as to their riches have prevailed? If they had taken care 
Hon tu state clearly and fully, and bring constantly before the public eye, 
—_ what has been done in the church in every way for the last twenty 
tily years, in building new churches, in dispersing the Scriptures and reli- 


aes gious works, &c. &c,, could the shameful calumnies, which are now 
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circulated and believed as to their indolence, have ever gained credit? 
Doubtless all this is very odious; and if the times did not call for it, 
would be a very unworthy employment. But, situated as we now 
are, it is a duty to sacrifice our wishes and feelings, to take any mea- 
sures for the support of-our cause, which are not inconsistent with the 
rule of right, and to remember that these sacrifices ave made for the 
good of the great cause which we are bound to support, and not for 
mean, trifling, or temporary purposes. 


P.S. The Editor thinks it right, in justice to himself and to others, 
to say how far his responsibility extends. He will feel himself an- 
swerable for the general tenour of the religious and moral opinions in 
the original articles. 

Kor the opinions in communications and letters he will not be re- 
sponsible, but will consider them as inserted for the purpese of exciting 
discussion. Of course, however, he will take care that nothing offen- 
sive to right feelings, nothing personal, and nothing acrimonious, shall 
find its place in this quarter. 

For the literary opinions delivered in Reviews of books he will not 
be responsible. No one person can engage to read the books noticed 
in a monthly periodical, but the Editor will engage to place them in 
the hands of competent and impartial persons for the purpose of being 
reviewed. ‘The notices of books will therefore, as far as matters of 
taste and literature go, be considered as the opinions of the most com- 
petent persons whom the Editor can find, but he will not pledge him- 
self for them any farther. 

Finally, the Editor will in no way be responsible for the steps 
taken by the Publishers to bring the work into circulation. He 
knows nothing of those steps, or of the necessity for them. For their 
propriety or impropriety, the Publishers, and not the Editor, will be 
answerable, 


ON CERTAIN CONSISTENCIES OBSERVABLE IN THE GOSPEL 
HISTORY, AND CONFIRMATORY OF ITS TRUTH. 


PROFESSED sceptics are not often in the habit of reading works which, 
by laying before them the evidences of religion, would convict them 
of an error to which they have become attached, and, as it were, 
pledged. Their unbelief is rarely the result of reasoning, but muc h 
oftener the effect of exclusive devotion to the wor ld, which i inevitably 
produces a set of feelings, and gives rise to a code of maxims, utterly 
at variance with the spirit of Christianity ; creating an unconquerable 
repugnance to its principles, and a determination not to admit its 
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IN THE GOSPEL HISTORY. 1] 


authority. Such men cannot be convinced by arguments which they 
will not read, or which, if they do read, they take up with a pre- 
determination not to admit: it is only when they are made to feel the 
uncertainty and insufficiency of worldly prosperity »—when they are 
visited by loss of health or of friends, or sink into the shadow of de- 
clining years, that they will give (as then they sometimes do) an 
impartial hearing to truths long rejected. When this happens, it is 
not always the same line of argument which is convincing to all: 
different minds are assailable by different approaches ; and it is 
matter for thankfulness, that the abundance of proof which encircles 
the revelation of God not only issues directly from the great Centre 
of Light himself, through the testimony of his historians, but is 
reflected to the senses of each individual from ten thousand quarters. 
The hope, the bare possibility, that under such circumstances as we 
have alluded to, the humblest attempt to illustrate the truth and cer- 
tainty of the gospel history, might happen to arrest the attention of 
a sceptic, inclined, for the first time, to doubt instead of deciding, is 
sufficient to justify the believer who would presume, though with 
feeble hands, to touch the saered Ark of the ‘Testimony. 

But there is a large and important class of Christians, who are far 
more likely to be benefited by occasional discussion of the evidences 
of revealed religion ; and to whom, also, the advocate of Christianity 
may address himself with much greater satisfaction, as well as better 
hope of success. ‘These are sincere, but, from some cause or other, 
what may be termed inconstant believers. Either they have lived 
much in the society of those who rejected, or made light of revelation, 
or they have not had the adv antage of a religious education, or have 
had the positive disadvantage of a bad one; or they have so im- 
mersed themselves in the serious business of life as not even to have 
left themselves ¢ime for this highest of all studies, or (no uncommon 
case since the peace) they have worn out, or impaired the right im- 
pressions of their early years, or the convictions of their manhood, by 
a long residence in countries where religion has dwindled to a pageant, 
and practic al belief has well nigh become extinct. 

Many of the class adverted to are men of superior parts, and highly 
estimable characters, who, in some instances, have been led by their 
own inquiries to shake off the doubts in which they were involved, 
and have, by the Divine blessing, embraced the truths of Christi- 
anity with a genuine and well-grounded conviction, It may be 
alleged that their danger must end here, and that, having been once 
assured of the truth of rev elation, they can not be liable to the perils 
or perplexities of doubt. The fact however is, that although their 
conviction does not vary, their impressions of its force may be very 
different at different times; so long as they continue exposed to the 
influence of any of the unfavourable circumstances above referred to,— 
the society of unbelievers, or the want of any fixed place of Protestant 
worship ; 0 or so long as they are not careful to fortify their convictions 
by continued study of the truths of religion, and by practical applica- 
tion of them to their own lives. Unless this be done, it will be found 
that the old habit of doubting, though vanquished, has not been 
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eradicated; and that, with a general conviction of the truth of 
Christianity, a man may be greatly perplexed, and frequently endan- 
gered, by the recurrence of doubts, which, nevertheless, he is persuaded 
are unsubstantial. If there be any truth in the above remarks, 
they may not only justify the detail into which we propose to enter, 
but excuse a few preliminary observations on the (by no means un- 
common) state of mind we have been considering. How it comes to 
pass that a sincere conviction is often coupled with a sort of practical 
unbelief, may be no less satisfactorily explained than it is easy to point 
to remedies which the goodness of God has put within the reach of 
all who will use them. 

The truths of Christianity, it must be remembered, are not of that 
kind, which, when once demonstrated, may be laid upon the shelf; 
leaving on the mind an unalterable impression of their certainty, even 
though we should not recur to them for years. A proposition of 
Euclid, when once demonstrated, is fixed and incontrovertible ; 
and we are no less convinced of the certainty of its proof 
because we may not be able or willing to retrace mentally 
all the steps by which we are led to the conclusion. The truths of 
Christianity are no less certain; but our conviction of their certainty 
is far from being equally unchangeable. In the first place, the great 
FAcT revealed and believed is not a mere historic fact, implying no 
duties, and demanding nothing more than a simple assent ; but it re- 
quires the believer to become a follower also. If the gospel history 
assure us that Jesus Christ lived and died, and rose again, for the re- 
demption of mankind, it also declares to us that, if we would partake 
in that salvation, we must strive to follow his steps. | Let us suppose 
this consequent duty of obedience not to be rendered at all, or to be 
rendered imperfectly and grudgingly: to such an one, the history of 
Jesus Christ, the corner-stone of religion, ceases, as it were, to be a 
revelation, and becomes little more than an historical fact of remote 
antiquity. He has sacrificed to it none of his habits or passions,— 
it is associated with none of his daily thoughts and influences, none of 
his daily hopes or fears. If asked concerning his belief, he would not 
deny his Lord; but he does not acknowledge Him by the only sure 
testimony —that of a consistent life. When he has got thus far, it is 
probable that he will slide on a little farther. His only recognition 
of Christianity is the bare assent of his mind to a simple fact: his 
heart has no part in the conviction,* but is strongly inclined to a to- 
tally different religion,—that of the world; and it is hardly possible 
but that his feelings will gradually overcome his judgment, and his 
mind, obscured and clouded by human passion, will cease to render 
back a faithful image of the Divine truth it was formed to reflect and 
retain. 

He who “knew what was in man” has assured us, that “Ifany 
one would do His will he should know of His doctrine whether it were 


—_- eo ae eee 


* «Tf thoushalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine 


heart that God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. For with the 
heart man believeth unto righteousness.” —RKom. x. 9, 10. 
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[ of God.”* The converse of this divine proposition would appear to 
' be justly deducible from it, namely, that if any one will not conform 
his life to the word of God, he shall no¢ feel a satisfactory assurance of 
, its truth. We are not allowed to estimate to what extent, or in what 


manner, the promised spirit of God may sanctify a consistent life, by 
confirming in the heart a sincere belief, but practically we see it to be 
) the case, that those who labour to do the will of God on Christian 
| principles, are led on from strength to strength,—from rational con- 
t viction to the full assurance of faith: while those who stop short at 
f the threshold, and will not move one step in the service of God till 

they can see the necessity for it written, as it were, in the heavens, are 


t pretty sure to continue as immoveable as the Pharisees themselves, 
: who rejected the evidences they had seen and handled, requiring 
’ another sort of proof, which was denied them. ‘The seeptic, who 
f declared that if he could but once be convinced of the truth of Christia- 
. nity, he would lead a life which should shame all Christians, continued 
f (as far as we know) to “ demand a sign” till the day of his death. 
y The above observations may serve to illustrate one sort of practical 
if infidelity, which is the consequence of deficient obedience. 
y Another frequent cause of the want of a continually-present convic- 
t tion of the certainty of the Christian revelation, is the little time which 
0 so many professed and sincere believers give to the study of it. We 
- are not now speaking of the practical and devotional reading of God's 
y word, (a still more important topic,) but of the perusal of its history ; 
. and the cases we advert to are principally those of men of cultivated 
e minds, who have embraced the truths of revelation under some of the 
e 4 disadvantageous circumstances we have considered. ‘They have been 
e convinced, indeed, that the events of the gospel history really took 
of place as related, but this conviction they have not been at the pains to 
a fortify, by continuing their attention to a subject which cannot be 
e worthily comprehended without a continued attention. The book by 
ne which their attention was excited has been read and laid aside,—the 
if friend who first shewed in its full extent the mass of Christian evidence, 
yt is no longer present,—the circumstances which first gave them (as is 
_ sometimes very improperly said) leisure for their perusal, have ter- 
is minated, and they gradually revert into their usual avocations, or 
n resume their former amusements, carrying with them an impression, 
‘3 indeed, that Christianity has been proved to be true, but not careful to 
>- engrave on their hearts this impression by subsequent study. Is it 
le wonderful that their conviction of its truth should be uncertain and 
ta unsatisfactory ?—that they should be disturbed from time to time by 
or doubts, which, nevertheless, they disallow ? Though based upon stronger 
d moral evidence than any other fact within the range of history, still 
the evidences of Christianity are moral proofs, not mathematical demon- 
Ly strations; and the fact they attest is altogether at variance with the ea- 
re perience of all the world,—with all we see around us, no less than with 


all we read, and with all we are tempted to fel ; while the doctrines 
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* John vii, 17. 
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it supports are inconsistent with the practice and principles of the 
generality of mankind. What isit then which binds the convert, whose 
case we are considering, to this truth, so alien from all he sees, and 
hears, or feels? The remembrance of a conviction, the conviction 
that he had been convinced ! 

In this case it is easy to see that he who would preserve, in their 
full force, the impressions of his first conviction, should follow them up 
by continuing his attention to the same line of argument by which he 
was convinced: the case of the believer who is an inconstant Chris- 
tian because inconsistent in his practice, is of much more difficult 
treatment, and demands a change of life and of heart, as well as a 
more constant attention to the subject. 

It is with the hope of being useful to some individual or other of 
the class we have just been describing, that we shall endeavour to 
illustrate a few of those points in the gospel history which evince its 
truth by their mutual consistency. Such arguments would be very 
improperly addressed to unbelievers, who require to be met by a 
statement of the more substantial proofs, of which these are but the 
consequences and the minuter ramifications. The study of them may, 
nevertheless, be not without its use, if, by engaging the attention of 
the student, they may lead his mind to a more attentive and scru- 
pulous perusal of the word of God, on which they are founded. The 
broad road of truth is there spread before him :—these humble pages 
will have abundantly accomplished their office if they may but guide 
a single step that way, by pointing in its direction. 

It was pronounced by no mean authority to be an undeniable fact, 
that no one had ever carefully studied the New Testament, in the 
original, and continued an unbeliever. With all due respect for the 
shade of Samuel Johnson, it does appear to us that, for this purpose, 
the English ‘Testament would have been no less effectual than the 
Greek. But as most of his sayings possess, at the bottom, (even when 
most paradoxical,) a fund of truth, we may be allowed to guess, that 
the rationale of this dictum is the fact that a superior degree of atten- 
tion, such as the careful study of this inestimable document in the 
original language is apt to excite, cannot fail to discover in it innu- 
merable proots of veracity and consistency which a man must be a 
hardy sceptic indeed to withstand. In ordinary history, we are all 
aware how vastly different is our conviction of the certainty of an 
event simply recorded in some dry old chronicle, with nothing but 
the date appended, and that which accompanies a detailed and cir- 
cumstantial narrative of the transaction. Compare any of the jejune 
outlines of the Saxon Chronicle with the authentic details of Ceesar’s 
Commentaries. We may be just as much convinced of the truth of 
the event in the one case as in the other, but how unspeakably dif- 
ferent is the impression made upon our minds by the absence or the 
addition of the concomitant circumstances! How soon do we forget 
the one :—how easy it is to realise and retain the other! Now it 
would be difficult to name, in the whole compass of history, any event 
which can compare with those of the New Testament for the particu- 
larity with which they are recorded :—the voyage of St. Paul alone 
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is given with a precision only to be paralleled e ancient history) by 
portions of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand :*—the Acts of the 
Apostles are so exact a picture of the times and circumstances under 
which the events recorded took place, that they afford us (inciden- 
tally) the most authentic information we possess concerning the public 
and private economy of a large portion of the civilized world, under 
the dominion of the Romans. Such things cannot but impress the 
mind of the student with an increasing sense of the certainty of the 
events recorded; and though each individual circumstance may be 
only an accessory to some greater proof, it may happen to be that 
precise point which may first arrest the reader's attention, and lead 
him to the perception of something still more decisively convincing. 

We suspect, however, that this is not all. A little work, lately pub- 
lished, has developed the divine consistency with which our Saviour 
pursued his unexampled career, and deliberately advanced, by certain 
and premeditated steps, to meet the death he had so long ‘before pre- 
dicted. The work alluded to+ would establish, as the corner-stone of 
Christian evidence, this self-martyrdom of our Lord, who so long 
before foretold his own death, and proceeded with so much predeter- 
mination to endure it. We are inclined to think that thousands and 
thousands have felt the inherent force of this argument (and of others 
resembling it), who have never detected it to be an argument; have 
been won to a sincere belief by the heavenly self- devotion of their 
Lord, without having ever analy sed their impressions, or, as it were, 
laid their hands. upon the proof by which they were unconsciously 
convinced. In proportion as any one carefully peruses his New 'Tes- 
tament, the force of this and similar evidences must be tacitly brought 
home to the conviction of the student, and may, by the divine bless- 
ing, convert his previous conviction into an abiding certainty of the 
reality of a divine revelation. ‘True, that he may not be able to assign, 
as the reason of his belief in the Gospel narrative, any other motive 
but this,—that he feels it to be true; but what is this but the expression 
of the highest moral conviction we ean receive of the truth of any fact 
of history, or even of any fact of personal consciousness ? 

The utility and the end of attempts like the present, is to single out 
a few of those vestiyia of truth and reality, which are every where 
discernible in the narratives of the evange lists, and to invite the reader to 
prosecute for himself the same inquiry, which will not fail richly to reward 
his attention. We shall not always scrupulously inquire whether any 
of the consistencies we would point out have been already noticed by 
others or not; our object being, not the credit of originality, but the 
improvement of ourselves, and those who may be pleased to bestow 
half-an-hour’s attention on these pages. 


° Gibbon sennathabdl that the circumstantiality of may narrative of the Kiet 
contrasted with the loose and general relations of the Cyropedia, afforded an instance 
of the eternal difference between Truth and Fiction. 

Strange that he should have so committed himself! The minuteness of some of 
the narratives in the Gospel is almost without parallel. 

t “Christus Crucifixus; or our Lord’s conduct, with reference to his crucifixion, 
considered as an evidence of the truth of his religion. By the Rev. Arthur Johuson, 
M.A. Oxford, 1831.” 


2 
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Let it be always remembered, that a circumstantial narrative of the 
same event, by independent witnesses, will prove itself to be true, or 
prove itself to be false. We do not need the authority of Aristotle to 
tell us that truth is always consistent, and can alone secure consistency 
in the relations of several distinct witnesses.* ‘Truth is, in fact, like 
the symbolum of the ancient Spartans, and alone is ile to reduce to 
consistency and harmony, what, without it, must remain disjointed 
and incongruous. Let us suppose the truth of the Gospel history to 
have been established in the main by some such argument as that 
alluded to, and let us examine how far the events and circumstances 
it records are consistent with such a supposition. Be it remembered, 
that we are not advancing direct proofs, but alleging incidental instances 
of consistency,—the most certain mark of truth. 

(To be continued.) 


REFLECTIONS ON THE OCCASIONATL SERVICES OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 


NO, L—THE ORDER OF THE BURIAL OF THE DEAD. 


‘Ir is hardly needful to remark, that feelings of respect and tenderness 


towards the dead, are implanted so deeply in the human heart, that 
they may almost be reckoned among the instincts which belong to our 
nature. "They have shewn themse Ives in the establishment of funeral 
rites among ¢ all nations and in all ages of the world; and if we would 
know their strength, we need but appeal to the involuntary horror with 
which we’ revolt ron any thing like a violation of them, De: ith, 

considered in itself, is terrible to all men; and all which meets the eye 
in the house of death, is fitted to impress an awe upon the mind, and 
to subdue the spirit. The cold, pale form—the cheek despoiled of its 
bloom, and the eye robbed of its lustre—the limbs stiff and motionless, 

and the lips close d for ev er,—all these signs of change speak a language 
that needs no comment, and even from the cor pse of the outeast or the 
stranger, remind the highest of the sons of earth of the end to which 
he himself must come. The feeling that “one touch of nature makes 

the whole world kin,” which then presses itself upon his conviction, 
is, indeed, enough to humble the loftiest spirit. This is not all, how- 
ever: other and far dee per feelings will mingle themselves with these, 
when we look on the form of one whom we have known and loved in 
life. When we mourn affections which the hand of death has blighted, 

ties which it has severed, and fountains of love which it has dried up 
for ever, the heart confesses in its bitterness, that there are feelings too 

deep for tears, there are sorrows for whie +h the world has no cure. 

This is the voice of nature; but it is the voice of nature unchastened 


* Tp yp GAnOes marta curades. 
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by religion, Christianity looks on death with no such view, and sees, 
in the death of a Christi: in, Cause, not for sorrow, but for joy. It casts 
away entirely from it all those te: Sins vs of dread with which the natural 
man looks on death, although it docs not condemn the feeling of sorrow 
which the death of a friend brings upon the human heart. Still it sees 
in that death only a departure for a better land, only a birth into a 
new and better life. In this spirit, therefore, in the days of old, the 
funeral was a service of thanksgiving to God, and this is the really 
Christian view of death. Still nature is too strong to be entirely 
annihilated; and, as the flesh and the spirit strive together, so the 
feelings of nature struggle for a while with those of Christianity, and 
the Christian mourner becomes, as it were, a divided beime—divided 
between thankfulness, which reason cannot gainsay, aud sorrow, which 
Christianity itself will not entirely condemn. Such is the state of mind 
to which any service for the burial of the dead must address itself: 
these are the feelings which it must seck to enide, and so to guide, that 
it may leave a lasting impression on the heart, and mould it into a 
godly form, Let us, therefore, examine the service of our church on 
this occasion, and see how it pe rlorms its task, occasionally comparing 
it = other rituals of an earlier diate 
‘The religious service which accompanied the rites of burial * 

ais most prunitive limes, has not been preserved entire to us, but we 
are enabled to gather its general nature very satisfactorily. It appears 
that immediately after death, the body was washed a1 nd arrayed 1 
new garments, and that the ek rey and people watched the remains till 
the day of burial came. During this interval, psalms were sung, and 
lessons read, ‘The body was then carried to the grave, with singing 
of psalms and anthems.f ‘This custom still prevails in some of the 
northern parts of England, and the trace of it is stil preserved in our 
service, Which olson gist the priest to meet the corpse at the entrance 
of the church-yard, and precede it into the church, saying certain 
anthems appropriate | oO the occasion. 


The first anthems which our ehurel h has here directed to be used, 
are exactly addressed to the very feehugs of which we spoke above. 
The first words which the priest addresses to the procession of mourners, 
while they are words of Christian comfort and consolation, are words 
which direct their hearts to the only true and one principle Ly 
which the conquest over death can be ac Sitges ‘d—a living principle of 
faith in Christ. 

“] am the resurrection and the life, saith the Lord, Hi THAT Be- 
LIEVETH IN MBE, though he were dead, yet shall he live: and whosoever 
liveth and believeth in me, shall never die.” 


* It will be observed that we do not touch upon the actual rites of burial, but 
merely the religious service which was used at funerals. The consideration of the 
rites themselves would form an inter: sting subject fora sepa ite consideration, 


t Palmer's Antiquities of the Fnglish Ritual. Oxford. 1652. 


+ Mr. Palmer, in the admirable work which we have just quoted, shews that two 
of these anthems had long been used in the English church, in some part of the offices 
for the departed. He has shewn more fully than any preceding liturgical writer, the 
use which our reformers made of the Book of Ottices, which was compiled tor the use 
of the diocese of Salisbury, in Roman Catholic times.—[ Manuale Sarishurn nse. | 


March, 1832. » 
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These words derive an additional value here, from having been 
used by our Saviour, when even He condescended to weep over the 
remains of Lazarus. 

‘The next sentence is that prophecy of Job, where he expresses his 
confidence that he shall see his Redeemer—and that he shall rise 
again, though worms should destroy his skin ; and this portion of 
the service closes with a reflection on the vanity of earthly posses- 
sions at the hour of death, and an expression of resignation and thank- 
fulness for all the dispensations of God. 

With these last words the procession enters the Church, and at 
this part of the service, in the Romish Church, the mass was said for 
the dead; but our Church having entirely abandoned this practice, 
has here introduced two psalms and that lesson from the Epistle to 
the Corinthians, which no man can read without acknowledging the 
admirable judgment which dictated their selection, In the lesson the 
tone of Christian triumph over death, by the power of Christ, is again 
taken up, and, as at first a Christian faith was taught to be the only 
living principle which can conquer death, so here it is shewn, that 
to this faith must be added holiness, for the sting of death is sin! 

The last portion of the service now commences, which is said at 
the grave, beginning with sentences composed from scripture, which 
had been used in some parts of the services for the dead, for many 
centuries, in the ritual commonly used in England, as the mere in- 
spection of Mr. Palmer's work, will shew. In that part of our ser- 
vice, where the earth is cast upon the coffin, Mr. Palmer, considers 
the words, which are there appointed, to be peculiar to the old Kng- 
lish rituals, and not to be found in any of the other Roman Catholic 
rituals.* After the body is committed to the earth, again the tone of 
triumph and joy in the Lord is taken up, and mingled with supplica- 
tion and prayers, calculated to raise the thoughts beyond this transi- 
tory world to those regions, where all things are abiding and will not 
pass away. ‘Phe service then proceeds with that beautiful analogy, 
by which sin is reckoned as death, and righteousness as life, ina prayer 
to be raised from the death of sin to the life of righteousness, that 
when Christ shall come again to judge the world, we may be written 
in the book of lite; and it is closed by the apostolic blessing. 

The objections which have been raised against this service are con- 
fined, almost entirely, to some very petty criticisms. One of these 
proceeds from an entirely mistaken view of the meaning of the pas- 
sage. When we say “that we commit the body of our brother to the 

arth, in sure and certain hope of the resurrection to Eternal life,”’ 
some men are perverse enough to insist upon it, that we apply this 
sure and certain hop to the individual, and thereby declare the salva- 


Our readers are aware that the Books of Offices, in Roman Catholic countries, 

. ' The ancient English Roman Ca- 
thohe Rituals of the greatest celebrity w “Sali 

als of the greatest celebrity were those of Salisbury and York. We have 

found an usage and a prayer very much resembling ours, in a Bavarian Ritual, very 

Compendium Ritualis, xe. Salisbaci, 188. . 


were somewhat ditferent for ditferent dioceses, 


lately published. 
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tion of all whom we thus inter. The slightest attention to the strue- 
ture of the sentence, will shew any candid person that these words 
only express our sure and certain expectation of the general resurrection 
and the life to come, and do not apply to the indiv idual in the smallest 
degree.* However, if evil-minded men are determined to make an 
handle of it, to bring odium on the Church, we must content ourselves 
with pointing out the truth to those who are capable of seeing it, and 
have no evil purpose to serve by misrepresenting it. ‘The other 
phrase which has given offence is, the hope expressed that our de- 

parted brother rests with God; which is considered unfit to be 
used over those who have died impenitent sinners. But surely this 
is going far to find a ecavil; the charity which hopeth all things, may 
surely hope that the impenitent heart has been changed, though man, 

who seeth only that which is outward, and knows nothing of the he: art, 

may not have seen evidence of the change. Hope is of various de- 

grees, reaching from all but certainty on one side, to all but certainty 
on the other; and who shall presume, in any case, to judge the he art 
of another, and condemn him here, dec laring the sentence of hopeless- 
ness against him, which God alone has knowledge to determine or 
power to declare ? 

Another objection, equally frivolous, has been founded on the 
thankfulness we express to God for this dispensation, while we can- 
not conceal our sorrow for the loss we have sustained.+ The observa- 
tions with which this article —— are surely a sufficient 
answer to such an objection, and a defence against a charge of 
hypocrisy. Our worldly and carnal fe ‘elings are not wholly subdued ; 
but the church is not to lower the tone of Christian prayer to the level 
of a corrupted nature, but to endeavour to raise that nature to the 
purer standard of true ar lively faith. 

The service as it now stands, is very nearly that of the second 
prayer-book of the time of Edward the Sixth.4 The service in the 
first edition was very different, and contained several prayers, which 
were neither more nor less than prayers for the soul of the departed. 
[nthe interval which elapsed between these two editions (1549—1552), 
Bucer visited England, and caused our Reformers to make great 


¥ Ne our next number we will dissect jhe sentence, and examine every word. 


The pretace to Luther’s Hymns, (Geistliche L ieden) published 3 In 1525, contains 
some admirable remarks on this subject. They are quoted at full length in Augusti 
Denkwurdigkeiten aus der Christlichen Archiologie, vol. ix. towards the end. Luther 
would cast away everything, except the tone of triumph and the hymn of praise and 
joy. The service used by the Protestants of Zurich, which, throughout, considers 
its funeral service a service of sorrow and mourning, still contains nearly the same 
expression of thankfulness as ours. Liturgia Tigurina (translated by W erndly), 


London, 1693. In all the rest of its office it is inferior to ours, both in pathos and reli- 
rious instruction. 


+ 


¢ Bellarmine says of the Romish prayers for the dead, that they are offered at the 
funeral, as if the soul was only then de pi iting. li. L’Estrange, in his excellent 
work entitled ‘The Alliance of Divine Offices,” has remarked this, and observes, 
‘* however proper it may be to pray for the soul of a departing friend, such a prayer 
is wholly inappropriate to rites, celebrated days and months and years after his de- 


cease, as in the trentals and anniversaries. (See the next note but one, for the 
trentals. ) 
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alterations in some parts of the Book of Common Prayer, In the 
burial service, every thing that could be considered as a prayer for 
the departed spirit, was erased. It would seem that, although not 
inclined harshly to condemn everything of the sort, they had seen the 
awful superstition which prayers for the dead had introduced. In 
very early times, prayers had been used for the souls of departed 
saints, and the Lord’s supper had been celebrated at the tombs of 
martyrs, on the anniversary of their martyrdom, It was not, how- 
ever, with yiews at all resembling any notions of purgatory, that these 
prayers had been offered up, as may be seen in Bingham.* But 
when transubstantiation made the mass an actual sacrifice of Christ, 
and the superstition of purgatory had fettered men’s minds, they 
began to imagine that masses and prayers for the souls of the dead 
would release them from their prison, or at least shorten the term of 
their captivity.F ‘This was the source of dreadful and debasing super- 
stition, and turned away the heart from the knowledge of that awful 
truth, that nothing can avail the soul of man, but a lively faith in 
Christ, and a life of holiness founded on that faith; and thus the great 
sacrifice for sin was made of none effect. Our Reformers had been 
educated in Popery, and only gradually emancipated themselves from 
its trammels, We have, therefore, deep cause for thankfulness, that 
while they cast away a load of ceremonies and superstitions, which 
overwhelmed the beauty and excellence of many parts of the Roman 
Catholic service, they shewed as much judgment in rejecting what was 
evil, as they did tenderness and affection in retaining what was good, In 
the service which we have just considered, how beautifully have they 
steered their difficult course between the rocks of superstition on the 
one hand, and the shoals of cold carelessness for the dead on the 
other. Would the worldly spirit of the present day ever have com- 
posed a funeral service, such as our Reformers have left us? > Would 


rn RE 


Book xxii. c. 3, The beautiful and touching manner in which Augustine 
relates his own prayers for the soulof his mother, is well worth reading, even by 
those who condemn the practice. Confess. ix. 11—15. 


t It may, perhaps, be well to mention the offices relating to the dead, contained in 
the Romish rituals, and particularly in the “ Manuale ad Usum Ecclesiw Sarum,” 
trom which our Reformers drew many of their prayers. 

In the * Rituale Romanum,” these are— 


1 Ordo commendationis anime ; a service to be used at the house of the dying man. 

2. Exequiarum Ordo. he order for the burial of the dead, in which the mass for 
the dead is used or not, according to circumstances. 

% Ofherum Defunctorum ; consisting of one service tor vespers, and auother for 
matias, which were repeated on the third, the seventh, and the thirtieth days 
after the burial, as well as on the anniversary. That used on the thirtieth was 
called the trental. , 

the ** Manuale Sartsburieuse’’ contains 

i. Commendatio animarum. 

”. Vaigiliw mortuorum. 

3. Ase ond service, called Commendatio anime; which consisted chiefly of the 
exixth Psalm. Our Reformers printed this in the Dirige (or Dirge) of 
their Prymers, but remarked that it was rather a commendation of the law of 

God, than anything relating to the souls of the righteous 

1. Missa pro Defunetis; or Mass for the Dead. ; 

», luhumatio Detuneti 


or Proper Burtal Service. 
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any other spirit but theirs have performed this task so well ? They 
have composed a service In which a large portion of the most ancient 
ritual of the English church was retained and embodied, purified from 
every taint of superstition which attached to its accompaniments 
under its earlier form. ‘Phey have composed a service, which pours 
the sweetest comfort into the bosom of the mourner; and, while the 
triumph of the Christian martyr, and the glory of the Christian saint 
are not forgotten, they have ti tught us throughout this service, that it is 
only by the living principle of faith and a life of holiness, that this 
triumph can be achieved, or this state of vlory attained. 


ON THE PRECEDENT FOR CHURCIL SPOLIATION AFFORDED 
BY THE REFORMATION. 


lr the limits of a monthly periodical would) permit us to attempt the 
grave refutation of all the fallacies and calummnies -with which the 
enemles of the church crowd their summary pamphlets, we are sure 
that the patie nee of the modern reader would not quite rival that of 
Penelope, in perpetually unre ave ‘ling the web which is daily spun by 
the persevering sophistry of these assailants. Indeed, such a task 
requires not only some thought, but a reference to long and dry con- 
troversies, or to remote points of history, It is easier to believe repeated 
misrepresentations, or at least to be shaken in our previous opinions, 
than to investigate closely. Hence, when one of the pioneers of the 
destroying army -comes forth to clear the way for plunder, he begins 
with prepossessing the mind of the reader in his favour, and against 
the church, by a variety of prete nsions, and sneers, and assertions. 
According to his account of himself, he is wonderfully liberal and 
clear-sighted—he has a most disinterested desire for the welfare of the 
church—wishes that the clergy (poor, short-sighted creatures !) would 
see their true interest, and submit themselves to the tender mercies 
of his friends. He gives us, moreover, to understand, that he is either 
their particular acquaintance, or has some intuitive power of discern- 
ing all their very motives and thoughts; and that we may take it, 
upon his word, that the ‘y must be all knaves or fools. Then, in a few 
sentences, he passes judgme nt upon e pis copacy ; settles the question 
of regeneration with a sneer; stoutly asserts i at would have been 
the case, " such and such matters had not favoured the Retor- 
mation; or cleverly colours over some portion of history to suit his 
purposes, “He knows that all this carries you over a long tract of 
controversy or study, and that, before any exposure can take place, 


lis pamphlet will have done its work, or that the answer to all this 
would be so long, that nine readers out of ten would never examine 
it. Thus the general reader too often finds it more agreeable to be 


misled, than to be at the trouble of setting himself right. Certain 
prepossessions are raised in his mind, and then he is introduced to the 
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point to which the whole tends, and from which he would have 
recoiled with disgust without suc h preparation. Recruits are gained 
thus by the oracular dicta of self- styled and _ self-sufficient liberals ; 
and will continue to be eained, unless their sus picions be roused, and 
themselves forewarned, by a dinraive ry of the real designs of the enemy. 
‘These we must bring forward and shew in their true colours, inste: ad 
of suffering our attention to be drawn away to matters of controversy, 
which havi e been over and over again disc ‘ussed. 

With these views, we gladly avail ourselves of one of the pamph- 
lets which pour forth from the press. It gives us an opportunity to 
direct the notice of our readers to the exhibition of the cloven foot by 
one of our oyer-oflicious friends, who styles himself a “layman.” 
This kind-hearted gentleman, who seems anxious to “do a good- 
natured thing” for those who would be as well pleased without his 
assistance, offers to sketch out a plan of “ Reform” for the church. 

He begins in the style to which we have alluded. He takes upon 
himself to pronounce that “ the clergy, as a body, give precedence 
on all occasions to the worldly sple nidour of their order, than to the 
future s: ne of the congregation.’ He has eeneed that Lord 
Grey is a prophet, and spoke by the Spirit when he desired the 
bishops to set their house in order.” He sneers, condemns, asserts 
—in short, goes through the usual form of raising dust and pelting 
mud, and then at last comes to the real point. He hints, that the 
clergy may be less sincere churchmen than those who refuse to repeat 
the three first invocations of the Litany, or who, by substituting one 
word for another, get rid of professing their belief in the doctrine of 
original sin. Ina word, if we must speak plain, he discloses himself 
to be a Sociman, who, in particular affection for the clergy, recom- 
mends a “reform” of the church, which “reform” is neither more nor 
less than that they should be tot: ally plundered, This, he conceives, 
would render them “ a really apostolic: al body.’ 

He very kindly informs the m, er cathedra, that “to such a primitive 
anil apostolic al condition no reasonable objection could be made by 
persons who profess to be the representatives and successors of the 
apostles,” 

There is, too, something truly ingenious in the manner in which he 
enhances the value of his favours, He adopts, as we imagine, the 
principle, that it must needs be infinitely less troublesome, if not more 
respectable, to have one’s throat cut, secundum artem, by some gen- 
tleman of the road, than to loiter before a glass, deliberating how to 
perform the operation most agreeably with one’s own razor, or to 
look half-an hour out of a two-pair of stairs’ window, cale ulating the 
neatest mode of effecting the rencontre between one’s head and the 
pavement, He therefore gravely instructs the clergy, that they ought 
to rejoice and be thankful to the generous aes who are disposed to 


demolish them in the most approved way. “ They ought,” says this 
facetious and considerate counsellor, isnt to i and render 
thanks to heaven for the accomplishment of that” (7. . their being 


stript of every thing) “which they had not courage to attempt. 
This may be very conclusive ‘and satisfactory to the ministers of 
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the church; but the projector of this extraordinary favour, which is 
to be the subje ct of so much joy and gratitude, does not appear alto- 
gether certain that they are the only parties to be convinced of his 
liberality. He re quires assistants in giving the intended coup de grace 
to the chure h, and in elevating these faint-hearted clergy to his glo- 
rious pinnacle of nudity and destitution, Some misgivings oppress 
him, lest the zeal for plunder should be obstructed by squeamish 
scruples, founded upon that old-fashioned prejudice known by the 
name of “ common honesty. 

Some simple-hearted and une ‘nlightened folks, who choose to lag a 
little behind the helter-skelter “ march of intellect,” to make an inquiry 
what is the “end” in which the road is to terminate, may possibly 
argue thus :— 

“You are no doubt very zealous for the happiness and respectability 
of the ministers of the established church, and have no other object in 
view than its wellare and improvement. But, even supposing the 
clergy (though we cannot say that we generally find them so) to be 
such a set of villains, and the church (which a short time ago was the 
bulwark and the admiration of Protestant Murope) to be such a mass 
of corruption and superstition as you describe them; yet we must ask, 
upon what principle of justice or law we can seize revenues, whether 
granted or bequeathed for ecclesiastical purposes, and apply them to 
our own use 2 Such a course appears nothing less than robbery. UF 
the church and its ministers require reformation, that may be accom- 
plished ; unworthy ministers may be legally removed, and their pli wes 
— by others, more fitted to their sacred calling ; but this is no 

‘ason for appropriating the ece lesiastical property to cari uses.” 

Our nd the “layman,” though himself too “ liberal and enligh- 
tened”’ to be troubled with such old-fashioned scruples, feels that 
pene Ri must be done to remoye them from the minds of others, 
He therefore argues, that the title of the church to its revenues rests 
upon plunder, therefore they may be plundered again ; and that the 
conduct of the clergy at the Reformation furnishes a precedent. tor 
stripping their successors, and applying the spoil to the purposes of 
the state. Let him speak for himself :— 

“ The above reasoning, respecting the prec ariousness of lay tithes, 
applies equally to clerical tithes ; for tithes, in the hands of the exist- 
ing clergy, can be traced no higher than the spoliation of the popish 
clergy. 

And again : “ It is as clear as the noon-day sun in the heavens, 
that the same will be done to the existing priesthood as was done to 
that priesthood which the existing one has supplanted. Tears and 
entreaties saved not the monks and priests in times past. They were 
ejected and turned adrift with a rudeness and inhumanity at which 
our modern clergy are wont to chuckle, however unfeeling such 
laughter may be. But, as with certain of the Gentiles, who said ‘ Aha! 
when they Witnessed the suffe ‘rings of the ancient Jews, the day of 
rec koning will come for those, also, who have echoed so e xultingly 
that same Atha of the Gentiles.” 

We know of no more common delusion among well-meaning per- 
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sons than that which conceals from them, that the ery of church reform 
is the stalking-horse of church destruction, ‘Oh!’ say they, ‘we only 
wish to remedy abuses; if we thought the church would suffer, we 
should be among the last to tamper with it. We ought, therefore, to 
be thankful, when the would-be reformers of the church speak plainly. 
And we trust that the language of this “layman” will help to caution 
our friends on the necessity of trying the spirits of those who are loud- 
est in their call for reformation. 

“ Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” Let 
our readers first consider that part of the above quotation which 
describes the clergy of the Church of England as being “ wont to 
ehuckle,” and indulge in “ unfeeling laughter” at the sufferings of 
the ejected monks. We cannot leave this malignant charge to the 
scorn which its gross absurdity and glaring falsehood merits—neither 
can we pass it with indignant contempt, referring each individual to 
his own experience and observation of those clergymen whom he 
may chance to have kuown. However lightly we might have re- 
garded such an unfounded calumny, as it would affect the clergy, we 
cannot, without alarm aud concern, contemplate the wretched state 
of our writer's heart, as well as the morbid appetite for accusation to 
which his publication must look for encouragement. Where are the 
characters of Christian charity, of truth, or of common candour to be 
discerned in thisstatement? Where are his evidences in support of it? 
We defy him to produce the slightest proofof such a disposition, in that 
body, he so shamelessly slanders. But what an evidence has he given 
against himself! How has he proved that the judgment he forms of 
the clergy, is derived from the feelings of his own heart, rather than 
from their conduct. Who can mistake the passions under the influence 
of which he penned the words: The day of reckoning will come 
for those also who have re-echoed so exultingly that same fhe! of 
the Gentiles.” 2. 

Who can read this and doubt that the “layman” would “chuckle” 
over the ruins and misery of every minister of the established chureh ; 
and, had he the power, would become one of the vindictive and un- 
scrupulous agents of that widely spread spirit of change and plunder 
which shrouds want of principle under the profession of liberality, and 
disguises licentiousness and ferocious selfishness under the pretence of 
liberty? We pity the man subject to such delusions, and earnestly 
pray, that, whatsoever visitations the offences of this chureh and 
nation may deserve, we may never be exposed to the “ tender 
mercies” of such reformers as this “layman.” But, to proceed to 
the precedent which he adduees—we shall consider his application of 
it first to the clergy, and next to holders of lay tithes, church lands, 
and advowsons. 

In the case of the clergy it is evident that there is not even the form, 
much less the spirit, of a precedent for such an act of invasion of the 
rights of property. We have not yet arrived at that pitch of infatua- 
tion, that either Popery or Socinianism should be established as the 
national religion. ‘The layman opeuly states, that he adduces the prece- 
dent of the Reformation to justify the seizure of the ecclesiastical reve- 
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nues for state purposes, not for their transfer from oue set of ministers to 
another. Yet, this is the utmost point to which the case as a precedent 
could be stretched, even if it could be wrested to that. ‘The only jurisdic- 
tion assumed by the legislature, so far as the property yet in the hands 
of the ehurch is concerned, was to determine what should be the 
national church, instead of submitting that point to the decision of a 
foreign potentate. It did not in é/és case assume to itself property 
ors anted or be squeathed to the chureh.  Iven in the case of Deans and 
C hapters, there was simply a power assumed of regulating the diséri- 
bution of property for the use ofthe church—the transter of it from one 
ecclesiastical purpose to another. Nay, there was not even a new 
chureh established, but simply the abuses and corruptions of the old 
one reformed. ‘The test which led to the ejection of some of the 
Romish clergy, (for the majority long retained their benefices under 
the reformed church) was the acknowledgment of the queen's supre- 
macy. But this would no more form a precedent for plundering the 
chureh, than for seizing the property of any individual. lor the 
denial of the supremacy inflicted upon laymen, as well as clergy, the 
penalty of forfeiture of goods and chattels; it was regarded as a treas- 
enable offence in both laity and clergy. ‘Fhe consequence was the 
same, or rather in fact, the precedent against lay property would be 
stronger; for the layman altogether forfeited his property to the 
crown, but the church did not. The benefice still remained to the 
church, and merely passed from: one of its ministers to the other. 
Therefore, if the state is justified in plundering the clergy because the 
clergy succeeded to benefices of which the occupiers of some were 
ejected for refusing the oath of supremacy, @ fordioré the siate may do 
the same to the laity, because the property of the latter was in some 
cases absolutely confiscated on similar ground. Yet we suspect, our 
friend the Socinian “layman,” if he has any property, would rather 
demur to such application of the precedent. He says, that the whole 
clergy fell under the penalties of “ Pramunire,’ and owed their bene- 
fices to the bounty of Henry the Eighth in accepting a composition for 
them; that, therefore, what the king gave, the legislature can take 
away. Not to enter on the iniquity of that affair of the “ Pramu- 
nire,”’ we will only ask whether, as the king accepted their composition, 
the state now could have any claim on the church revenues from this 
transaction. As well might it be argued, that the state might seize 
the lands of the laity, because, at the time of the conquest, a// lands 
were the property of the crown—and were held in vassalage to it. 
The present clergy have ¢ ——s no act of treason, why should they 
be subjec ted to its pe ‘nalties 7 , it the y had, wlhiy should the national 
church be plundered of its reve nue s, for offences of individuals 2 I’ hey 
are the legal possessors of those revenues which were bequeathed and 
granted for the maintenance of the ministers of the national church. 
There is nothing in their tithe which can furnish even the form of a 
precedent for seizing their revenues and converting them to state 
purposes. 

But Henry the Kighth actually seized for his own purposes an im- 


mense portion of the tithes and church lands, which he granted and 
March, 1832. bk 
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gambled away with a recklessness, equalled only by that with which 
he acquired them. ‘This, it is assumed, was a clear precedent for 
establishing the right of the legislature to plunder the church of its 
remaining property, and also to seize that which is in the hands of 
laymen. 

This latter, upon what principle of equity as law we never could 
understand, was heretofore held still more untangible and sacred than 
the revenues of the clergy—but our sweeping layman, without dis- 
guise, discloses the unsparing rapacity of these new-light reformers. 
He cannot restrain his clutches from either the one or the other. 
As a mere precedent for plundering the church again, by showing 
that the legislature had done so before, it will not bear the light for a 
moment. 

Would any honest legislature cite as a precedent, (a most despotic 
act of most despotic times, to justify its repetition in the present times ? 
Is it enough to show that wrong has been once committed, in order 
to justify its being committed again? Hf, in a doubtful question, a 
precedent 1s adduced as an authority on one side, ought not that pre- 
cedent to have its weight from the character of the times, or of its 
original abettors? If merely to find that certain absurdities, or ini- 
quities had been perpetrated, were sufficient, what might not be justi- 
fied on precedents showing the power of the legislature? Our facetious 
reformer, though no conjuror, unless in his own conceit, might become 
liable to be ducked, or burnt for one. 

The question is not respecting the bare power in the legislature of 
doing what it pleases, and making might the sole measure of right; but 
whether precedents, consistent with reason, with the spirit of the consti- 
tution, and with the recognized principles of law and equity, can be 
found for spoiling the church. We think this alleged precedent, to 
shew its absurdity and iniquity, requires only to be stripped of all 
mystification and stated in plain terms. It is in substance this—be- 
cause the church formerly was robbed of the greater part of the re- 
venues granted and bequeathe “to it, therefore, it may be robbed of 
all the rest. Henry, and his coadjutors were not ‘half rapacious 
enough for the fefrmne ‘rs of these liberal times. Like Falstaff they ery, 

“«Strike ; down with them; cut the villains’ throats ; 
Ah! Caterpillars! bacon-fed knaves! they hate us 
Youths : down with them ; fleece them.” 

With respect to the lay-owners of tithes and church lands granted 
by Henry the Kighth and others, if any case could be made out for 
plundering the clergy upon the ground of the original seizure from the 
Roman church, such case must apply with tenfold force to them. 
They fulfil no duty at all consonant with the purpose for which the 
property was given or bequeathed to the church. Those revenues 
and lands were wrested from the church by a direct act of arbitrary 
power, and shameless plunder. But whatever may be urged on the 
iniquity of that spoliation, (and among men of rightly constituted 


minds there can be but one opinion on the subject) yet it can surely 
never form a precedent, or a reason for a re petition of similar injustice. 
The parties benefited or injured by that act of plunder, are long dead. 
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The property, generally, has passed from hand to hand in repeated 
transfers. ‘The title of the present holders has been recognized by the 
law, and has been acquired, not by participation in plunder, but by 
actual purchase. It is not possible, nor even proposed, by their ruin 
to make restitution to the parties originally aggrieved ; in a word, it 
would be another robbery—it would shake the foundation of all pro- 
perty, and recoil (as did a similar measure relative to the crown lands 
in the first French revolution) upon the heads of those who expected 
to profit by it. ‘They would find its bitter fruits in the loss of national 
credit, and the annihilation of confidence. It is one of those acts of 
profligate and unprofitable tyranny, which, in those days, only the 
mad despotism of the multitude would attempt, or even contemplate. 
And it would indicate an advanced stage of mental disorder among this 
people, if their appetite for iniquity could be gratified by such grave 
perversions of argument, and such solemn mockeries of every principle 
of justice, law, and common se nse, as the following passages exhibit. 

“It may be proper,” says the layman, “to say something about 
certain objections which are constantly thrown in the w ay of church 
reform. I allude to the layholders of tithes, and the owners of adyow- 
sons. All these may be easily managed, unless they should resist by 
means of physical force. In that case there may be required a coun- 
terforce, as was found necessary when Popery was abolished.” 

6 Respecting impropriations, (or layowners of tithes), they must be 
aware of two things, each of which ought to make them feel their pro- 
perties to be less secure than are the acres upon which their tithes are 
levied. First, The burthen and increasing unpopularity of the tithe 
tar, which shew that it will not be tolerated much longer. Secondly, 
The commencement of their own titles. ‘They began from the spolia- 
tion of the former possessors. Hence, as the present titles had that 
beginning, they are not unlikely to have asimilar ending. Whoever 
purchases tithe property, buys it with that 4/o¢ in the title; and then 
he can make his calculation of the probability or improbability of an 
end being put to tithes during his life, or in any given number of 
years. That calculation being made, he then buys or not, according 
as he thinks the price asked to be too high or otherwise. If the 
expec ted termination of his tithe property arrives during his own life, 
it will be unfortunate for him; but if he descends into the grave, 
while lay-tithes continue to be levied as heretofore, so much the better 
luck for him.” 

“ Respecting the owners of advowsons, their rights are the weakest 
and the most precarious of any in existence. ‘Those rights amount to 
nothing more, than a power to present to the benefices, when vacant. 
Over the value of the benefice itself the patron has no control. He 
must take his chance of what may be the future value of the benefice. 
It may increase in yearly value, from a variety of causes, whereby he 
will have a better thing to give away than when last vaes int ; and, 
consequently, he must take his chance of a diminution in value, 
whereby he will have a worse thing to give away than heretofore. 
This advowson will alw: ays remain, and at the value it m: iy be worth 
at the time; and if he were to complain of a loss to himse If, as patron, 
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the lawyers would give him no hope of indemnity. ‘They would pro- 
bably tell him, in the pithy lingo of W estminster Hall, that all which 
he had suffered was but damnum absque injuria. 

Thus a lord of a manor endows a church on his estate, on condition 
that the presenti ition of it shall belong to his heirs or assigns. But 
because his assigns, who have purché sed this power of presentation, 

cannot render the tithes of precisely the same value every year, ¢here- 
fore the whole proceeds of the living may be seized by persons who 
have no claim to them whatsoever, and this happy purchase r having 
his advowson, which is worth nothing, is facetiously told he has suffered 
“damnum absque i injuria,”’ 

“ Pithy lingo,” indeed! We transcribe this vulgar trash, and the 
stale falsehood of calling tithes a ¢ax,* not as worthy of serious 
refutation, but as exhibiting symptoms of that reckless and unprin- 
cipled hostility against property of every kind, which is now too 
prevalent. There are swarms of such public ations, and they are to 
be regarded as formidable, not from their intrinsic weight, but as indi- 
‘ations of the extent to which the minds of the people are deluded. 
They would not be thus numerous did they not meet with encourage- 
ment. And we wish, by placing promine tly in view their ultimate 
object, to caution the frie ‘nds of the church, lest in their zeal for reform- 
ing its real, or imaginary abuses, they strengthen those who ere bent 
on its destruction, and desire to cut up the roots of all property. 

We are aware that other supposed precedents and arguments are 
adduced, by other writers, to render this act of oppression and robbery 
palateable to the people, but we think it enough to deal with one at a 


time. When fairly dragged into light, the *y will be found to belong to 
the same class as that of the “1: ayman.’ 


—— —_--__ +. 





PARISH CHURCHES.—No. 1, 


PRESTON, SUSSEX. 
{With an Engraving. ] 


In a valley of the South-downs, embedded in trees, stands the village of 
Preston. As you look down upon it from the unclothed and e X pose “| 
hills that surround it, it presents all that nestling snugness and social 
compactiess that render very collection of dwellings, so situated, 


picturesque to the eye, soothing and comfortable to Pd heart. The 


wide separation of the objects upon the hills around, continu: ally tends 


to dispe rse the atte ntion, to prevel nt its fixing rand resting for a moime nt, 
while the bright masses of light thrown about by the broad mirror of 
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* Nothing can be more dishonest than the misreprese nt ation of tithe as a tar, 
the repetition of this falsehood after it has “i nm repeater 
it were actually a tax, what is the result of : 
‘*burthensome and unpopular,” 


and 
ito demonstration. fut if 
‘‘layman’s”’ reasoning? This tax is 
therefore it will not be tolerated. What tax is not 
‘found in like manner a 


» m the omnipotence of popular 


so? The payment ofthe interest of the national debt may be 
‘burthensome and unpopular’ tax, and therefore 
pleasure, cannot be tolerated. 
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the ocean, keep the feelings in an undefined and vagrant cheerfulness. 
But this brisk and lively state of spirits is altogether changed when, 
with startling surprise, you come upon a village like this, and have, as 
it were, the scattered objects of the landscape brought together at 
once, settling in a focus, uniting their cold separations into a warm 
fraternity of noble trees and collected groups of neighbourly cottages, 
the village churth in the midst, as if it were the great magnet that 
had drawn them all together,—the nucleus around which they had clung 
and chystallized. 

With something of this concentrated and social feeling upon me, 
I descended the steep chalky road into the village of Preston on a 
Sabbath morning while the three small bells from the church tower were 
calling the villagers to prayer, with the gentlest notes of invitation 
and persuasion; not like the vehement and authoritative power of 
address thrown from the steeple over the streets of some populous 
town, but rather with notes affectionate and almost colloquial. A 
green field, with its calm and soothing surface, led to the church-yard, 
where the white-frocked peasants were gradually assembling. The 
church and all around it displayed the purest simplicity of taste and 
character. ‘The building was of that beautiful style in use in the 
thirteenth century, when a delicacy almost feminine, produced the slim 
lofty window terminating in a gently pointed arch. The door-way of 
entrance was in the same character, receiving only a stronger form, 
and a little more of weight and dignity, from the few rows of simple 
and plain mouldings by which its arch was surrounded. ‘The small 
tower at the western end arose but little above the roof, and while it 
claimed a decided pre-eminence over the other buildings in the valley, 
yet seemed to evade any competition with the greater elevation of the 
hills around it, leaving it to them, “ to raise the eye and fix the 
upward thought.” For our ancestors were ever careful to appropriate 
the form of churches to their situations, using the lofty spire only 
where the flat continuing line of earth called for some object to excite 
elevation and sublimity of feeling. A small chancel terminated the 
eastern end of the building, and the whole was one of those humble 
edifices for worship which are so common in Sussex, and which possess, 
from their size and familiar style of architecture, very much of a 
domestic character, a private chapelry for the villagers considered as 
one fixed and resident family. This feeling, no doubt the true and 
proper one, is sensibly possessed and enjoyed in places like this that 
retain their early and patriarchal aspect. And by this habit of a limited 
number, well known to each other, domesticating themselves once a 
week, friendship and mutual interests and attachment are, no doubt, 
gently and imperceptibly produced and preserved among them. ‘The 
church-yard was in perfect harmony with the edifice. Removed 
from all approach of noise and occupation, it seemed to retain the same 
character as the fields around it, differing only in its holy purpose and 
consecration, as being “the field of God, sown with the seeds of the 
Resurrection.” The lofty aspen poplars, and elm trees surrounding it, 
gave it that proper gravity and seclusion which, while they afforded 
the pleasure arising from beautiful objects of nature, brought gently 
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to mind the serious appropriation of the spot. Among the recording 
notices upon the grave-stones, were some pleasing declarations of 
parental faith in the promises of the gospel; and, on the other hand, 
of affectionate honour expressed by children towards their departed 
parents. The following strong and happy appropriation of scripture 
words to himself and his own case, must surely have been a cure even 
for a father’s sorrow— 


And Jesus said unto him, ‘‘ Thy son liveth.”’—St. John iv. 50. 


while, in another quarter, the son erects the grave-stone to his father 
and his mother, and calls upon himself to preserve by night and by 
day, in action and in rest, the moral beauty of their living example 





‘« My son, keep thy father’s commandment, and forsake not the law of thy mother. 

‘* Bind them continually upon thine heart, tie them about thy neck. 

** When thou goest, it shall lead thee ; w hen thou sleepest, it shall keep thee ; and 
when thou awakest, it shall talk with thee.”—Prov. chap. vi. 


How strongly and profitably must well chosen epitaphs like these 
speak the duty of faith and obedience to the reader, and “teach the 
rustic moralist to die.”’ 

The interior of the church preserved all the characteristic simplicity 
and repose that reigned without. It had no side aisles or any archi- 
tectural display, save an arch of stone leading into the chancel. The 
lettered pavement of the nave recorded, as usual, people various in 
years and in station; and as I advanced towards the chancel, on a 
plain slab of Sussex marble, I found the following foot-worn inscription : 


Here lyeth the Body of 

Francis Cheynel Doctr in 

Divinity who deceased May 
22th An: Dom: 1665. 


How much at variance with my feelings, and with the spot where I 
stood, were the recollections that came to me of the times and cha- 
racter of this extraordinary man, the most leading and violent of the 
presbyterian clergy. After a life in which his mind became over- 
wrought and disordered by furious engagements and fanatic contro- 
versy, he retired, it seems, to this quiet village on the Restoration. 
Stripped of his lucrative preferments, and without any scene for the 
exercise of his excited passions, he sinks to rest in this most peaceful 
spot. As the last days of Chillingworth were harassed by the irrita- 
tions and unfeeling importunities of Cheynel, and the quiet of his 
grave broken by C hey nel’s violent behaviour, so, in seeming contrast, 
did the kindness of Providence afford a retreat so remarkably undis- 
turbed as this village in which to pass the serious and sorrowing days 
of his last sickness, and gave to his grave that * acefulness and still- 
ness which he had so sadly violated at another’s 


Here, to his cure, did healing Nature bring 

This restless spirit of a fevered age, 

Whose fiery mind, o’erwrought with zealot rage, 
Had need of all her gentlest quieting ; 

She strove his closing life from pain to save, 
And placed the peace he weal round his grave. 
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The chancel of a church is always the spot that makes us acquainted 
with the ancient and lordly possessors of the manor, the mysterious 
devices of their heraldry, and the rich memorials of their sepulture. 
On the northern side, within the rails of the altar, stands the tomb of 
one of the Shirley family, the possessors first of this property in the 
age of Elizabeth, and the more ancient possessors of other and more 
ample domains in another part of this county, inherited by marriage 
from the Lords de Braose, to whom the Conqueror gave such rich 
possessions in Sussex. In them the lofty and courageous spirit of 
noble ancestry shone forth in the romantic lives of the “ Three Bro- 
thers,” whose travels and adventures in the reign of James the First 
are remarkable even in the history of the times, and in the history of 
Sussex should form a little Odyssey, to which all the poetic and distin- 
guished spirits of the county might well look up, and be proud of. 
The next descendant of their house, in the succeeding reign of Charles, 
was also first and foremost to sacrifice his estate in the cause of loyal 
and noble feeling ; while this smaller portion of their property only 
remained to them after those turbulent and distressing scenes were 
over, and the fate of the then possessor, on viewing the wasted 
strength of his ancient patrimony, is still preserved in a rustic distich : 

Shirley of Preston 
Died for the loss of Wiston. 

At the Restoration, they received a baronetcy, as a testimony of royal 
gratitude, but only two Shirleys afterwards lived to endure the en- 
feebled splendour of the house, when the male branch and the baron- 
etage became extinct. ‘The tomb in the chancel is that of the uncle 
of the three travellers, where, in the centres of rich quatre foils, are the 
shields of the family and its alliances. The monument is simple and 
elegant in its construction; and it is impossible to see it, as it is placed 
in the church, without feeling it to be a symbol of that union of the 
church and state, of that gentility and noble bearing, connected with 
religious obedience, against which fanatic vehemence and vulgar envy 
cherished such a hatred, and waged so destructive a warfare. ‘The 
graves of CHEYNEL and the SHIRLEYS, indeed, so near to each other, 
are constant and striking souvenirs of the history of the respective 
parties, and of the dispositions which they represent. 

On the southern side of the communion table, and opposite to this 
tomb, are three beautiful stone seats placed in the wall, separated by 
slender shafts, and canopied with mouldings, used by the officiating Ca- 
tholic clergy as places of rest during the interval of the services, or when 
particular anthems were singing, or for those whose turn and duties at the 
altar were not required. Their varying heights mark their appropriation 
to the differing dignities of the priests, namely, the celebrant, deacon, 
and sub-deacon; and their number, as well as graceful construction, 
implies how well provided this little village was with ministers of 
religion. This, indeed, its name (Priest-ton), as well as its history, 
would lead us to expect; for it was always attached to the monastery 
at Chichester, and, in ancient writings, is named “ Preston episcopi,”’ 
or Bishop’s Preston, and, no doubt, received many liberalities and 
benefits beyond other churches, from belonging to a rich establishment, 
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and having ecclesiastical proprietors and patrons. ‘The same connec- 
tion will lead us perhaps to account for the origin of another decoration 
which this village church was lately found to possess. In removing. 
some whitewash and plaister from the eastern wall of the nave, the 
whole of it was found to be covered with various paintings of an early 
character, which, from costume of dress, and from other minute but 
explicit indications, have been ascertained to be of the reign of Edward I. 
They stand, therefore, among the earliest works of If nglish art, and 
display all the characteristics peculiar to that style and period, when 
the artists, uninstructed in the mechanical part of drawing, displayed 
stiffly and imperfectly that beautiful simplicity and graceful conception 
of form which their imaginations so richly possessed, ‘Their works 
have, therefore, an excess of ideal character about them, which is not 
fairly criticised, by comparing it with designs of the present day, in 
which an accurate adherence to the actual forms of life is the object 
and the praise. Unsupported by such considerations, these paintings 
would be open to criticism and common- place objections. Yet is the 
principal subject, namely, the murder of “'Thomas a Becket,” very 
well composed, and with exact historic accuracy; the four knights,— 
Tracy, Fitzurse, Morville, and Brito, in their proper order and atti- 
tudes. The latter, turning his head away, and reluctantly drawing 
his sword, is quite conformable to the declaration of a contemporary 
writer, as he seems to have been unable to strike his blow, without 
first quieting his reproving conscience, by finding out some remote 
excuse for it, namely, that Becket had done an unkindness to the 
king’s brother, in whose service this knight was, or once had been 
retained. The priest whose arm is extended to protect the archbishop, 
is a very graceful figure, and there is an expression of submission and 
resignation in his opposition, very happily expressed. ‘The other figures 
are those of Christ, St. Catherine, St. Margaret, and St. Michael, with 
his scales, weighing the souls of the departed. How impressiv ely must 
all this variety of imagery, thus displayed to the gaze and imagination 
of the common people, have instilled into them the various lessons 
they were adapted to teach! How especially powerful this public and 
pic torial record of Becket’s martyrdom was for preserving a spirit of 
firmness against all regal and civil encroachments upon the church, 
was manifest from the long proclamation issued by Henry VIIL, de- 
faming the character and motives of the prelate, and commanding all 
pictures of him to be erased from the walls of every church and chapel 
throughout the kingdom. The sovereign knew well that while Becket’s 
intre pid character was held up to their view, new champions would be 
continually called up by it to resist his unjust spoliations of the church. 
While reflecting upon these amusing methods of appeal to the senses 
and feelings of former worshippers, I prepared to take my leave of 
this village church; and as I gave a last view, and my eye ranged 
around the other walls of the building, I was delighted to find that 
they also were not altogether bereft of ornament, and that the hand 
of more recent piety had not left them bare and neglected. With a 
simplicity and humility of power, they held up in unobtrusive gentle- 
ness the admonitory words of holy Scripture ; each text, within its little 
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ornamental scroll, dedicating and sanctifying most appropriately the 
spot where it was placed. Over the door was advice for the consi- 
deration of those who had entered thoughtlessly and irreverently : 


ECCLES V. I. 
Keep thy foot when thou goest to the house of God, 
and be more ready to hear than to give the sacrifice 
of fools, for they consider not that they do evil. 
And over the pulpit were the words of delight and thanksgiving for its 
cheering proclamations : 
ROMANS X. 15. 
How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the 
Gospel of peace, and bring glad tidings of good things. 
These intellectual and inward addresses to the reason and under- 
standing of the people, although making a less striking appeal than 
, their ancient pictorial neighbours, yet came upon me with a touching 
simplicity, and a more enduring strength, in character with the hour 
that cometh and now is, when the worshippers shall worship in spirit 
and in truth, 









O HOW AMIABLE ARE 
THY DWELLINGS, THOU 
LORD OF HOSTS.—Ps, 84. 





<1t the present moment the following extract from the Appendix to the 
Form of Prayer, for every Wednesday during the pestilence, which 
occurred 1563, will be very interesting. 


A FOURME OF THE ORDER FOR THE GENERALL FAST, 


Ir is moste evident to them that reade the Scriptures, that both in the olde 
Church under the Lawe, and in the Primitive Church under the Gospell, the 
people of God hath alwayes used generall Fastyng, both in tymes of common 
calamities, as Warre, Famine, Pestilence, &c.; and also when any wayghtie 
matter, touchyng the estate of the Church or common wealthe, was begon or 
intended. And it cannot be denyed, but that in this our tyme, wherein many 
thinges have been reformed accordyng to the doctrine and examples of God’s 
worde and the Primitive Church, this part for Fastyng and abstinence, beyng 
alwayes in the Scripture, as a necessary companion, joyned to fervent prayer, 
hath ben to much neglected. 

Wherefore, for some begynnyng of redresse herein, it hath ben thought 
meete to the Quene’s Majestie, that in this contagious tyme of sickness and 
other troubles and unquietness, accordyng to the examples of the Godly Kyng 


Josaphat, and the Kyng of Ninive, with others, a generall Fast should be 
March, 1832, F 
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joyned with generall Prayer throughout her whole Realme, and to be observed 
of all her godlye subjectes, in maner and fourme folowyng. 

Fyrst, it is ordeyned, that the Wednesday of every weke, shal be the day 
appoynted for this generall Fast. 

Secondly, all persons betwene the age of 16 yeres & 60 (sicke folkes and 
labourers in harvest or other greate labours, only excepted), shall eate but one 
only competent & moderate meale upon every Wednesday. In which sayd 


meale, shal be used very sober & spare dict, without varietie of Ryndes of 


meate, dyshes, spyces, confectiones, or wynes, but only such as may serve for 
necessitie, comlynesse, and health. 

Item, in that meale it shal be indifferent to eat fleshe or fyshe, so that the 
quantitie be small, and no varietie or delycacie be sought. Wherein every 
man hath to aunswere to God, if he in such Godly exercyses, eyther con- 
tempne Publique order, or dissemble with God, pretendyng abstinence, and 
doyng nothyng lesse. 

Item, those that be of wealthe & habilitie, ought dayle to abate and 
diminishe the costlynesse and varietie of theyr fare, and encrease therewith 
theyr liberalitie and almes towardes the poore, that the same poore, whiche 
eyther indede lacke foode, or els that which they have is unseasonable and 
cause of sycknes, may thereby be relieved and charitably succoured, to be 
mainteyned in health. 

Last of all, this day beyng in this maner appoynted for a day of generall 
Prayer and Fastyng, ought to be bestowed by them which may forbeare from 
bodyly labour, in Prayer, studye, readyng, or hearyng of the Scriptures, or 
good exhortations, &. And when any dulnesse or werynesse shall aryse, 
then to be occupyed in other Godly exercyses: But no parte thereof to be 
spent in playes, pastymes, or ydlenesse, muche lesse in lewde, wicked, or wan- 
ton behavyour.* 





NEW FORM OF PRAYER. 


The following is the new Form of Prayer, issued in consequence of 


the appearance of Cholera in this country. 


PRAY ERS—To be used immediately before the Litany, and when the Litany shall 
not be read, before the Prayer for all Conditions of Men, in all churches and chapels, 
during the continuance of that grievous disease, with which several places in this 
kingdom are at this time visited. 

Most gracious Father and God, who hast promised forgiveness of 

sins to a!l them that with hearty repentance and true faith turn unto 
thee; look down, we beseech thee, from heaven thy dwelling-place, 


upon us thy unworthy servants, who, under an awful apprehension of 


thy judgments, and a deep conviction of our own sinfulness, prostrate 
ourselves before thee. Have pity, O Lord, have pity on thy people, 
and remove from us that grievous disease, against which our only 
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* BY THE KING. 


A Proclamation for a General Fast. 
Wittiam Rex, 

We, taking into our most serious consideration the dangers with which this country 
is threatened. by the progress of a grievous disease, heretofore unknown in these 
Islaads, bave resolved, and do by and with the advice of our Privy Council hereby 
command that a public day of fasting and humiliation be observed throughout those 
parts of the United Kingdom called England and Ireland on Wednesday the twenty- 
first day of March next ensuing, that so both we and our people may humble our- 
selves before Almighty God, in order to obtain pardon of our sins, aud in the most 
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security is in thy compassion. We confess with shame and contrition, 
that, in the pride and hardness of our hearts, we have shewn ourselves 
unthankful for thy mercies, and have followed our own imaginations 
instead of thy holy laws. Yet cast us not away, O Lord, in dis- 
pleasure, but give us time for consideration and repentance, so that 
receiving thy fatherly correction with meekness, and turning from our 
evil ways, we may be preserved in body and soul by thy mighty 
protection, through the merits of our only Mediator and Advocate 
Jesus Christ. dimen. 

O Atmicuty God, who by the many instances of mortality which 
encompass us on every side, dost call upon us seriously to consider 
the shortness of our time here upon earth, and remindest us that in 
the midst of life we are in death, so teach us to number our days that 
we may apply our hearts unto wisdom. Give us grace to turn unto 
thee with timely repentance, and thus to obtain, through the merits of 
our Saviour, that pardon to-day, which to-morrow it may be too late 
to seek for; that so being strengthened by thy good spirit against the 
terrors of death, and daily advancing in godliness, we may at all times 
be ready to give up our souls into thy hands, O gracious Father, in 
the hope of a blessed immortality, through the mediation, and for the 
merits, of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


oe 





NOTICES OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


EXTRACTS FROM BUXTED REGISTER,.SUSSEX, 
I.—FEAST OF YOUFAULL. 


Because God hath commanded us to have a care that the Sabbath 
day be kept holie both by ourselves and others, as farre as we are able, 
therefore upon consideration that the Lord’s day hath been manie and 
divers wayes prophaned by unlawful meetings and feastings for manie 
yeares past, We, whose names are underwritten, doe give our con- 
sents that for the time to come, the parish feast (commonlie called 
Youfaull) shall be kept upon St. James his day, except it faull upon the 
Sabbath, and then it may and must be kept, if it be kept at all, upon 





devout and solemn manner, send up our prayers and supplications to the Divine Ma- 
jesty for averting those heavy judgments which our manifold provocations have 
most justly deserved, and particularly beseeching God toremove from us that grievous 
disease with which several places in the Kingdom are at this time visited ; and we 
do strictly charge and command, that the said public fast be reverently and devoutly 
observed by all our loving subjects in England and Ireland as they tender the favour 
of Almighty God, and would avoid his wrath and indignation, and upon pain of such 
punishment as may be justly inflicted on all such as contemn and neglect the per- 
formance of so religious an necessary a duty ; and for the better and more orderly 
solemnizing the same—we have given directions to the Most Reverend the Arch- 
bishop, and the Right Reverend the Bishops of England and Ireland, to compose a 
form of prayer suitable to this occasion, to be used in all churches, chapels, and places 
of public worship, and to take care that the same be timely dispersed throughout 
their respective dioceses. , 

Given at our Court of St. James's this sixth day of February, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-two, and in the second year of our reign. 

. Gop Save THE KING, 
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the next day folowinge. And thus deshiringe God to remember us 
in goodnesse as we deshire to keepe his day in holinesse (after the 
example of Nehemiah and his people. Nehem. chap. 10. and 13.) we 
sett to our hands this second day of Januarie, A. D. 16138. 
William Smart, Minister at Buckestedde ; 
whose signature is followed by those of forty persons, or their marks. 
cs - Memorial. 
pts gm Junii, 2 2°. A.D. 1588. 


IIl.—SUBMISSION OF WALTER CUSHMAN. 

A true copye of the wrytinge, whereunto the Minister of Bucksted 
and the swornemen have sett their hands for witnesses, as it standeth 
in record in the Church booke of computations and reckonings of the 
Church-wardens, touchinge the submission of Water Cushman of 
Buckstedde, before he was admitted to the holy communion, how he 
submitted and humbled hymselfe ; to the Queen’s Majesty Greeting. 

Whereas Water Cushman of Bucksted hath these 3 years last past 
bene presented divers tymes by the Churchwardens and sworneme n, 
being honest men that favoured the lawes of God and the Queen's 
Majesty, greeting. 

Also by Henrye Monaques Minister of Buckstedde and_ preacher, 
for divers and sundry causes touched in her Majesty’s injunctions, viz 

That the sayd Water Cushman mayntayned divers papish errors, 


as of the corporall presence in the sacrament, images, and other papish 
opinions. 


That he caryed about a popish booke touchinge the corporall pre- 
sence in the sacrament, which he confessed. t 

That he was not only suspected, but also proved, and hymself hath 
confessed, to have caryed this betwene papist and papist in the tyme 
of the Queen ’s Majesty’ s danger by treason by the 14 notorious traitors.* 

That he led hys horse up and ‘downe in the chure h,t and about the 
communicants’ table in the chauncel. 

That he was knowne to be a terror and abuser of ministers, and 
especially now of late of Mr. M., and used sundry convitious and op- 
wobious words against hym. 


That he was suspecte «d of incontinence y as appeared from his purpose 
to abuse Hartrop’s wife, and other women. 

That he was knowne to be a seditious person, breading discorde 
betwene neyghbors and for threateninge the swornemen for doing their 
dutye according to their oth. 

‘That he was a disturber of divine service by talkinge and janglinge 
in the Church, and specially the tyme of the sermon. 

That he payd not to the poore, to the repairing part of the Church, 
to the clark’s wages, as he ought. 

That he hath not receiv ed these 3 years, nor above; and toke his 
oth lately that he durst not receyve for fear of poysoninge. 

And whereas the sayd W.C. hath thus often and divers tymes bene 
presented, and especially now lately upon the last article for not re- 
ceyving the communion .... better... .. . of late and the 


—— —<—— a: 


* This refers to Babington’s plot. 
¢ Similaripractices are ‘Noticed ina document in Burnet. 
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das . law against him, hath submitted .... . . Majesty 
greeting. | Here there are wanted about five » lines. ; 

. . And all her ministers and churchwardens and other the 
QQueen’s officers and servants, thereupon hath requested Mr. M. of 
Buckstedde that he myght receyve the communion with his hande 
(...+e+e..-. renuntiation made before. . hym and the 
swornemen and others) he was receyved and admitted to the Lord's 
supper June the 2d A. D. 1588, being Trinity Sunday, and in the 30th 
yeare of the Queen’s most gracious Majesty. 

In witness whereof, for a finall end and riddance of all such matters, 
whereof the sayd W. hath been presented (without prejudice to the 
lawes of the Realme) the sayd Ministers, churchwardens, and sworne- 
men have sett their hand the daye and yeare first above written. 


NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


Inaugural Address delivered at the First Meeting of the Chichester Literary and 
Philosophical Society, on Friday, Oct. 28, 1831. By the very Rev. George 
Chandler, Dean of Chichester, D.C.L. and President of the Society. 


Ir is not necessary for us to say any thing in commendation of the present 
address before us, when we state that it comes from the pen of the Dean of 
Chichester. We notice it, on the present occasion, because we think that it 
records a fact of very high importance to the cause of religion. Every one 
knows how eager the infidel is to enlist on his side the name of every one at 
all distinguished for science or literature, and how loudly he asserts that all great 
persons, either tacitly or openly, support his cause. Let us see what testi- 
mony the Dean of Chichester is able to bear, of his own personal knowledge, 
to the opinions of Dr. Young on this point. Let it be remembered, that in 
the great discoveries which will, in future times, make this age a remarkable 
point in the history both of science and literature, Dr. Young took a leading 
part—that his name is, for the future, indelibly imprinted on those pages on 
the treatises of science which concern Optics, and will be no less endurably 
preserved in the annals of literature which relate to Hieroglyphics—that, be- 
sides this, he was probably the most universal in his acquirements among all 
the distinguished men of the day. Let this be remembered by those who read 
Dr. Chandler’s ‘feeling and beautiful account of his last hours—his Christian 
hopes—his Christian reliance, and let them yield themselves to the impression 
which that acconnt must make. 


‘* | purposely confine myself to Christian philosophers, not only who have had no 
professional bias in favour of the cause which they have maintained, but who also 
are of English birth and nurture. And it is a distinction, of which our country may 
justly be proud, that she can site as her own the great names, which | have just now 
enumerated. To these I might add others, I will not say equally illustrious,—for 
how few can aspire to stand in the same rank with Bacon, Boyle, Newton, and 
Locke. But, though deserving to be named, I will pass them by, because | am un- 
willing to intrude too long upon your time ; and also because I am desirous to come 
down at once to our own days, and to recal to your sorrowing recollection two emi- 
nent personages, who have lately been lost to us, but who, living, added lustre and 
reputation to the age and country that produced them. How high the names of 
Davy and of Young stood on the records of science, we know, not only from their 
general celebrity, but from their having been selected as the representatives of Bri- 
tish science in one of the first foreign institutions of philosophy;* and it was with 





* The Royal Institute of France. 
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the deepest regret that the scientific world saw them both in one year snatched away 
from their career of brilliant discovery, and consigned to the silent grave. It is not 
for me to attempt to enumerate their claims upon the gratitude of science. ‘The che- 
mical discoveries of Davy stand unrivalled in brilliancy, in extent, and in adaptation 
to practicalusefulness. And, if, in the case of ae the originality and ingenuity 
of his process (to which we have already alluded) of decyphering the hieroglyphic 
signs will first occur to the mind, when his name is mentioned, his success in that 
study was but a small part of that vast and well-digested knowledge, which made 
him in himself a mine of learning, and which is evinced by the bare enumeration of 
the various* Tracts and Essays composed by him, the result of his successful prosecu- 
tion of so many branches of philosophy. But my present purpose in adverting to 
these two eminent philosophers, is, to remark that they adorned and sanctified their 
learning by their Christian faith. Neither, I trust, will it be considered a piece of 
unwarrantable egotism, if I more particularly dwell on the case of Young, and be- 
cause it was my office,—my painful, but most edifying and instructive office,—to 
attend him on his death bed almost to his last moments. I had the opportunity of 
witnessing his resignation to the will of Divine Providence, the steadiness of his 
faith, the meekness of his devotion, his total renunciation of self-righteousness, and 
his entire dependence on the merits of a crucified Redeemer. 

‘« These are cases, which should be known and remembered, because they tend to 
rescue science from the obloquy of being unfavourable to the cause of revealed reli- 
gion. They should be especially enforced on an occasion like this, when we meet to 
celebrate the opening of a society devoted to the prosecution of scientific as well as 
of literary inquiries. And to all, who are engaged in that fascinating stud y,—more 
especially to the young beginner,—I would, in conclusion, address this single re- 
mark ,—that, when we see who and whet ere the men, that have bowed their heads 
in meek reverence betore the shrine of Christianity, it can hardly be said that infi- 


delity is the sign of a tape, intellect, or of a mind raised above the prejudices which 
overawe and subdue the vulgar.” 





Consolations in Travel ; or the Last Days of a Philosopher. By Sir Humphrey 
Davy, Bart., late President of the Royal Society. 


Tue “Consolations in Travel” labour under the disadvantage which is inseparable 
from all works composed in form of conversation, and which so much per- 

lexes us in the “'Tusculan Questions” and some other writings of Cicero, that 
it is difficult to ascertain the real sentiments of the author—to determine who 
of the interlocutors is his proper representative, and who utter opinions that 
are advanced only to be combated and refuted. It is in the second dialogue, 
or ‘* Discussions on the Vision,” that the subject of revealed religion is the 
most directly and fully canvassed. In this we wish Ambrosio had not becn 
represented as a Roman Catholic, because it tends to raise a suspicion that all 
his opinions should be understood to be alittle tinctured with credulity ; but we 
willingly suppose him to be the intended mouth-piece of the author, because 
Onuphrio, the sceptic, acknowledges himself to be shaken by his arguments, 
and because we think his observations on the early history of man, as re- 
corded in the book of Genesis, and on the morals and the promised rewards of 
the gospel, are excellent. In the conversations in the cave at Adelsberg and 
at Pola, we suppose ‘ the unknown” to be the true Sir Humphrey; and his 
language warrants us in placing him among the philosophers, who not only 
have yielded their faith to the gospel, but also who seem to understand its 
real object and tendency. 

Ilaving made these remarks, it is unnecessary to add, that we notice this 
volume for the same reason as we assign in the last article for noticing Dr. 
Chandler’s Address. It is no small thing that, with the very first number of 
a religious magazine, it can offer proof that two of the most distinguished 
philosophers of the day were Christians. 


The following specimens will give some idea of the style of Sir H. Davy’s 
volume : 





_* See the Catalogue, together with the Memoir of his Life, contained in his Egyp- 
tian Dictionary, published after his death. 
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‘¢Onv.—Allowing the perfection of your moral scheme of religion, and its fitness 
for the nature of man, | find it impossible to believe the primary doctrines on which 
this scheme is founded. You make the divine mind, the Creator of infinite worlds, 
enter into the form of a man born of a virgin, you make the eternal and immortal 
God the victim of shameful punishment and suffering death on the cross, recovering 
his life after three days and carrying his maimed and lacerated body into the heaven 
of heavens. 

Ams.—You, like all other sceptics, make your own interpretations of the Scrip- 
tures, and set up a standard for divine power in human reason. The infinite and 
eternal mind, as I said before, fits the doctrines of religion to the minds by which 
they are to be embraced. I see no improbability in the idea that an integrant part of 
his essence may have animated a human form; there can be no doubt that this belief 
has existed in the human mind, and the belief constitutes the vital part of the reli- 
gion. We know nothing of the generation of the human being in the ordinary course 
of nature ; how absurd then to attempt to reason upon the acts of the divine mind ! 
Nor is there more difficulty in imagining the event of a divine conception, than of a 
divine creation. To God, the infinite, little and great, as measured by human powers, 
are equal ; a creature of this earth, however humble and insignificant, may have the 
same weight with millions of superior beings inhabiting higher systems. But I con- 
sider all the miraculous parts of our religion as affected by changes in the sensations 
or ideas of the human mind, and not by physical changes in the order of nature: a 
man who has to repair a piece of machinery, as a clock, must take it to pieces and 
‘n fact re-make it ; but to infinite wisdom and power a change in the intellectual state 
of the human being may be the result of a momentary will, and the mere act of faith 
may produce the change. How great the powers of imagination are, even in ordi- 
nary life, is shown by many striking facts, and nothing seems impossible to this im- 
agination when acted upon by divine influence. To attempt to answer all the objec- 
tions which may be derived from the want of conformity in the doctrines af Christ- 
ianity to the usual order of events would be an interminable labour. My first prin- 
cip's is, that religion has nothing to do with the common order of events ; it isa 
pure and divine instinct intended to give results to man which he cannot obtain by 
the common use of his reason, and which at first view often appear contradictory to 
it, but which, when examined by the most refined tests, and considered in the most 
extensive and profound relations, are in fact in conformity with the most exalted in- 
tellect:al knowledge, so that indeed the results of pure reason ultimately become 
the same with those of faith,—the tree of knowledge is grafted upon the tree of life, 
and that fruit which brought the fear of death into the world, budding on an immor- 
tal stock, becomes the fruit of the promise of immortality.”—( pp. 86—89.) 


‘« Ambrosio said, ‘ Theve is this verisimility in your history, that it is not contra- 
dictory to the little we are informed by revelation as to the origin of the globe, the 
order produced in the chaotic state, and the succession of living forms generated in 
the days of creation, which may be what philosophers call ‘‘ the epochas of Nature.” 
for a day with Omnipotence is as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day,’ 

‘Il must object,’ Onuphrio said, ‘to your interpretation of the scientilic view of 
our new acquaintance, and to your disposition to blend them with the cosmogony of 
Moses. Allowing the Divine origin of the book of Genesis, you must admit that it 
was not intended to teach the Jews systems of philosophy, but the laws of life and 
morals ; and a great man and an exalted Christian raised his voice two centuries ago 
against this mode of applying and of often wresting the sense of the Scriptures to make 
them coaformable to human fancies ; ‘‘ from which,” says Lord Bacon, ‘arise not 
only false and fantastical philosophies, but likewise heretical religions.” If the 
Scriptures are to be literally interpreted and systems of science found in them, 
Gallileo Gallilei merited his persecution, and we ought still to believe that the sun 
turns round the earth.’ 

Amp.— You mistake my view, Onuphrio, if you imagine I am desirous of raising 
a system of geology on the book of Genesis. It cannot be doubted that the first man 
was created with a great variety of instinctive or inspired knowledge, which must 
have been likewise enjoyed by his descendants; and some of this knowledge could 
hardly fail to have related to the globe which be inhabited, and to the objects which 
surrounded him. It wou!d have been impossible for the human mind to have em- 
braced the mysteries of creation; or to have followed the history of the moving 
atoms from their chaotic disorder into their arrangement in the visible universe, to 
have seen dead matter assuming the forms of life and animation, and light and power 
arising out of death and sleep. ‘The ideas, therefore, transmitted to or presented by 
Moses respecting the origin of the world and of man, were of the most simple kind, 
and such as suited the early state of society; but, though general and simple truths, 
they were divine truths, yet clothed in a language and suited to the ideas of a rude 
and uninstructed people. And when I state my satisfaction in finding that they are 
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not contradicted by the refined researches of modern geologists, I do not mean to 
deduce from them a system of science.’’—( pp. 150—152. 


“Tur Unxxnown.—Religion, whether natural or revealed, has always the same 
beneficial influence on the mind. In youth, in health, and prosperity, it awakens 
feelings of gratitude and sublime love, and purifies at the same time that it exalts; 
but it is in misfortune, in sickness, in age, that its effects are most truly and benefi- 
cially felt ; when submission in faith and humble trust in the divine will, from duties 
become pleasures, undecaying sources of consolation: then it creates powers which 
were believed to be extinct, and gives a freshness to the mind, which was supposed to 
have passed away for ever, but which is now renovated as an immortal hope ; then it 
is the Pharos, guiding the wave-tost mariner to his home, as the calm and beautiful 
still basins or fiords surrounded by tranquil groves and pastoral meadows to the 
Norweigan pilot escaping from a heavy storm in the North Sea, or as the green and 
dewy spot gushing with fountains, to the exhausted and thirsty traveller in the midst 
of the desert. Its influence outlives all earthly enjoyments, and becomes stronger as 
the organs decay and the frame dissolves; it appears as that evening-star of light in 
the horizon of life, which we are sure is to become, in another season, a morning- 
star, and it throws its radiance through the gloom and shadow of death.” —( pp. 207-8). 


1. Christian Missions. By the Author of “ Mary Ogilvie.” Second Edition. 
W. Kidd. pp. 508. 


2. Present State of Christianity and Missions. By F. Shoberl. Second Edi- 
tion. Hurst, Chance, and Co. pp. 440. 


3. A Sermon Preached at Northfleet, for the Society for the Propagation of the 

Gospel. By the Rev. G. Croly, LL.D. Duncan. pp. 47. 
Tue two works which stand first in this list are remarkable in more respects 
than one. The plan of the first is sensible enough, but could not be augured 
from the title. The writer has taken from the journals and travels of Christian 
Missionaries such particulars as are of universal interest, and have nothing to 
do with the particular object of the Missionaries, but serve to illustrate man- 
ners, customs, and history. But with the true sectarian feeling, instead of 
going to the works of scholars and men of real information, like Heber, Mar- 
tyn, Buchanan, inasmuch as they were churchmen, the work sets out with 
the journals of the Missionaries sent abroad in the Duff. A foreigner taking 
up this volume would not imagine that the Church of England had ever sent 
Missionaries to America and India, and would have no idea of the interesting 
and curious particulars which may be gleaned from their communications. 
However, the church has only to thauk itself for the deficiency which, we have 
reason to believe, will be supplied shortly in one of the volumes of the Theo- 
logical Library. Nay! such is the justice done to the Church in this book, and 
such the spirit of candour exercised, that although the Roman Catholic, Mora- 
vian, and other missions to various parts of the world are enumerated in the 
introductory chapter, the name of the Church of England is studiously avoided. 

Mr. Shoberl’s work is founded on that of a foreigner, Mr. Zschokke, and 
is intended to be a very fair and candid account of Missions in general. It is 
far from ill done, but we are bound to state one objection to it. Mr. Zschokke 
is athorough rationalist, maintains that the peculiar doctrines of Christianity 
are mere Judaism, that they are not only of no use, but positively mischievous, 
and that the only real and valuable part of Christianity is its inculcation of the 
truths of natural religion. All this, besides its falsehood, is wholly uncalled 
for here, and we stongly advise Mr. Shoberi to alter this in his next edition.* 
It is curious to find that in this volume, as well as the last, the Church suffers 
from negligence in stating fairly its own pretensions. We entirely acquit Mr. 
Zschokke of any intentional unfairness, for he is entirely indifferent to all 
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* See especially pp. 81, 116, 158, 168, 190—202 (extremely objectionable). p. 306 
(where there is much folly and mistake about American religion), pp. 356, 357, 
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churches and sects. But he is not aware that Schwartz, Gericke, and others, 
were sent out by the English Church, and, of course, cannot give that church 
the credit due to it. He speaks with great candour of it in all points where 
he is rightly informed. We should advise Mr. Shoberl, in his third edition, to 
suppress Mr. Zschokhe’s declarations that Christ only came to teach natural 
religion, and that dogmas stop the course of Christianity. German rationalism 
should not appear in this quarter. We should advise him, for nearly the same 
reasons, to alter the concluding part of the work. 

In the last of these works, Dr. Croly’s Sermon, we have the production of 
aman of no common genius, as the following passages will show :— 


‘‘England was now Protestant, and with that Protestantism began her prosperity. 
And what a prosperity! Where has the world any thing to shew comparable to it, 
in the vastness of its dominion, in the magnificence of its wealth, and above all, in 
the energy and enterprise, the thorough diffusion of vigour, the intelligent, moving, 
resistless spirit of life, itself the true substantial wealth of nations, that stimulates 
and braces every limb and nerve of the empire?) Where has the world a similar, 
where a second ? 

If an Asiatic or a Roman of the conquering ages of Asia and Rome, could start 
from his grave ; with what astonishment would he see an island, once almost too 
trivial for his ambition, and too distant for his knowledge, lording it over a dominion 
wider than all ancient empire, touching with her sceptre the eastern and western ex- 
tremities of the earth, impressing her will on the councils of every kingdom, filling 
every corner of the world with her arts, her learning, and her benevolence, gathering 
into her bosom the opulent products of every region, pushing her brilliant adventure 
to every spot where man can master the wild powers of nature; controlling an em- 
pire in the heart of Asia; not less proudly conquering another empire from the 
swamps and forests, and savage solitude of the western world ; founding another em- 
pire in the new-born continent of the south ; and in all, leaving vestiges of herself 
that no time will ever wear away ; erecting altars that shall last when sword and 
sceptre are dust: founding institutes, not of harsh and sanguinary power, but, like 
the pillars in the journeyings of Israel, sacred evidences that there God had been 
their guide, and renewed his covenant with his people ; planting her noble language, 
the old wisdom of her laws, the matchless security of her freedom, the incalculable 
knowledge of her religion !—England, the mighty mother of empires ; the great dis- 
penser of good; the intellectual sovereign of the globe !” 


‘‘ Let the infidel abandon his irksome superiority over the brute, if such is his 
will; but our lesson has been taught in a loftier institute. At the foot of the cross, 
in all humility and in all adoration, we have learned at once the depth and the height 
of human nature ; we have learned to think all wisdom but foolishness for the know- 
ledge of Christ; all purity but sin, unwashed by his atonement; all hope in earth, 
of all hopes the most miserable, but in the faith of his blessed resurrection: content 
to bear the struggles of life, as his command ; and submitting to the grave, with a 
consciousness that it can sting no more; ‘sown in corruption, to be raised in in- 
corruption ; sown in dishonour to be raised in glory ; sown in weakness, to be raised 
in power.’ 

And is it nothing to have communicated those truths to our fellow-beings, let 
their colour be what it may? If the preaching of the Gospel in the wilderness had 
been more difficult or more unprosperous than it has ever been, was it not among 
the first of Christian duties to open, as far as human hands could do it, the gates of 
truth and eternity, even to the Indian?) Who can deny that, if the whole efforts 
of the Society, from its birth, if the lives of all its missionaries, and the entire of its 
vast expenditures,had reaped their fruit in the conversion of but a single Indian,that 
fruit would have been worth them all? What are all the stars of heaven to the worth 
of an immortal ? 

But the labours of the Society have not been thus restricted. The Indian converts 
have been many, and probably more than can be gathered into human registers. Who 
shall tell how many a stricken heart of the Indian may have carried back the seeds 
of holy hope with it into the forest, and there maturing them, far from the eye of 
man, laid them upon the true altar; sending up the prayer ofa broken and a contrite 
spirit, from shades that, age on age, had sent up no voice but that of the ‘ brother's 
blood that crieth out of the ground ?’”’ 


We do not, however, cite these passages in order to do justice to Dr. Croly, 
whose talents are too well known to need any praise from us. But we wish 


to mention his book in order to do justice to the church and its exertions. The 
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following is an excellent summary of the exertions of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel. 


‘“‘Some estimate of the labours and value of the ‘Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel,’ to which, within the last few years, the whole of the Indian missions 
have been transferred, may be ascertained from the facts, that 

Within a single generation, the number of its missionaries, catechists, and school- 
masters, have been increased tenfold. 

Within the last five years, more than seventy churches have been consecrated in 
the Canadis, and the rite of Confirmation has been administered to upwards of ten 
thousand persons. 

Within those five years, the coloured population of the Bermudas have been re- 
ceiving instruction, in Sunday and daily schools, now to the amount of seven hundred 
souls. 

In the diocese of Quebec, the Society now has nearly seventy missionaries, serving 
in nearly ninety churches, built partly by the people, and partly by the Society. 

In India, the number of native children under education in the mission-schools, 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, is fifteen hundred and fifty-three, all learning the 
Holy Scriptures, in their native dialects. 

The churches, school-houses, Mc. at Swartz’s missions, Vepery and Tanjore, 
have been put in order. ‘The number of native children instructed (not including 
Tanjore), 1s seven hundred and twenty-three. Seven additional missionaries have 
been lately sent out. Several of the native congregations have already proposed to 
conform to the Church of England, and have thus given the strongest probability of 
a remarkable increase of the Gospel in Southern India. 

Bishop's College at Calcutta has been enlarged, and is now capable of receiving 
between thirty and forty students. A translation of the Pentateuch into Persian has 
been just completed by the Archdeacon of Madras ; a History of our Lord, written 
in Sanscrit by the principal of the College ; and a Bengali and English Dictionary, 
prepared and printed at the mission press, by the Rev. W. Morton, one of the So- 
clety’s missionaries.” 


We recommend Dr. Croly’s Sermon, indeed altogether, as containing in the 
text and notes, a very powerful appeal on behalf of this society, and a very 
good account of its operations. 





MEETING AT EXETER HALL OF THE FRIENDS OF SCRIPTURAL 
EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


A most numerous and highly respectable meeting of the Friends and Pro- 
moters of Scriptural Education in Ireland was held on Wednesday, February 
Sth instant, in the great room at Exeter Hall, Strand. Long before the hour 
appointed for commencing the business of the day the room was crowded to 
excess, and the majority of the audience then assembled consisted of ladies. 
The admission being by tickets, the assemblage was necessarily most select. 
Soon after twelve o'clock Loxp Viscounr Lorton was called to the chair, 
amidst loud and general plaudits. At this moment we noticed on the platform 
Lord Kenyon, Lord Mandeville, M.P., Lord Radstock, Lord Brandon, Colonel 
Rochfort, M.P., Fred. Shaw, Esq., M.P., Hon. and Rev. G. Noel, Hon. and 
Rev. B. Noel, and a numerous party of nobility, gentry, and clergy. 

After prayers had been read by the Rev. Dr. Hollaway, 

The noble chairman opened the business of the day, by begging leave to offer 
two observations ; and bearing testimony to two strong and striking truths, 
the first was that no system of education would answer for Ireland that was 
not based on a scriptural foundation. (Hear.) The next truth to which he 
begged to be allowed to depose was, that there was no people more anxious 
for a scriptural education, and for the circulation of the Holy Bible amongst 
them, than the people of Ireland. (Hear.) With this short comment he should 
not detain the meeting longer than to call upon a gentleman (Captain Gordon) 
possessing the most perfect knowledge of the state and condition of education 
in Ireland, and who had zealously, actively, and usefully employed himself for 
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many years in secking to accomplish the improvement of that unfortunate but 
interesting country, to offer some important statements connected with the 
objects of the meeting. 

Caprain Gorpon, M.P., then came forward, amidst loud cheers. The 
Hon. gentleman commenced by observing that, after the warm and unmerited 
eulogium which had just been pronounced on the humble individual who now 
presented himself to the meeting, he feared that disappointment would follow 
his inability on the present occasion to do justice to the cause which had 
assembled them together. He, however, should endeavour to discharge as 
faithfully, as intelligently, and as briefly as was in his power, the duty which 
had devolved upon him by the call of the noble chairman and the meeting. It 
was usual, where the meeting was held for a specific object, to open by reading 
the report of its previous transactions, but on an occasion like the present, when 
the object was general, the course was to present a statement or outline of the 
plan. The latter, therefore, was the course which he was called upon to pur- 
sue. On the present occasion the meeting had met to support scriptural 
education and great protestant principles, with reference to Ireland, and before 
the meeting could possess an accurate view of the object for which it had 
assembled, it was necessary to submit to them a sketch of the present situation 
of scriptural education in Ireland, and this sketch he hastened to prepare. 
About fourteen years ago a royal commission had issued to investigate the 
state of education in Ireland, and from the report of the commissioners therein 
named, presented to the Lord-Lieutenant, it appeared that at that period no 
less than 200,000 children were in attendance at the various schools for 
scriptural education in Ireland. In 1825 and 1826, new commissions were 
issued; and the report presented in the year 1826 to his Majesty and the 
government, shewed the numbers then in attendance on the schools to be 
568,964 children, being an increase in the short period of twelve years of 
368,964 children. This was a feature in the case-to which he begged to call 
the particular attention of the meeting, and at this stage an interesting inquiry 
suggested itselfi—namely, in what description of schools did the increase, take 
place, and he was extremely gratified to answer the inquiry, by the declaration 
that the increase had taken place in those schools whose foundation was the 
entire word of God. (Hear.) In 1812, the period at which the first report was 
made, it appeared that about 20,000 children, or one-tenth of the whole number 
then attending on the schools in which the Scriptures were taught, were of the 
Roman Catholic persuasion (hear); and in the later reports to which he had 
alluded, it was shewn that of the 568,964 children there were 300,000 children 
of Roman Catholic parents in attendance on those schools whose foundation 
was a scriptural system of education. (Hear.) The next feature to which the 
meeting would do well, to direct its attention was the present position of educa- 
tion in Ireland, and to see if the increase had continued, and whether it 
continues to this day. On reference to the reports of the various scriptural 
schools in Ireland, he had found that, in the short period which had elapsed 
between the years 1526 and 1831, the increase has been upwards of 50,000. 
He had then distinctly proved, on authority which could not be questioned— 
on the authority of reports made to parliament, and under royal commissions— 
first, the important fact that the increase had gradually continued, and, out of 
700,000 children in attendance on the various schools in Ireland, at least 
440,000 were of the Roman Catholic persuasion, and receiving religious instruc- 
tion in those schools. (Hear, hear.) From these facts, then, the result was 
apparent, that the experiment had been tried and had succeeded, continued to 
succeed, and that the increase was in an accelerating ratio. Another question 
then arose, as to whether the attendance on scriptural schools in Ireland was 
limited by the opposition offered to them by the Catholic hierarchy, or by the 
paucity of the pecuniary resources of the various institutions: and he had not 
the least hesitation in declaring that the latter was the real cause. In 1826 
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the government withdrew from the Kildare-street Society, Dublin, 50001. from 
the annual parliamentary grant, and by this the society had been much nar- 
rowed and limited in its useful operation. The last report of the Hibernian 
Society detailed the lamentable fact, that it was so greatly indebted to its 
treasurer as to be obliged to reject numerous applications for the establishment 
of schools under its auspices. It was manifest that the experiment which had 
been made on the ignorance and superstition of Ireland had succeeded, and 
was only retarded in its progress by the inadequacy of the funds. The progress, 
however, which had been made was more rapid than in any other country 
with which he was acquainted ; despite of all the efforts which had been made, 
and were still making, by the intolerant hierarchy of the church of Rome, the 
progress of scriptural education had received no check, but that arising from 
the want of funds preventing a further extension of the system. In this posi- 
tion he stood firm, convinced as he was that no argument could be used 
calculated in the least degree to shake the facts he had stated, or the deduc- 
tions he had made from those facts. (Hear.) It was right also to mention the 
efforts which had been made by the Roman Catholic priests to detach from the 
schools the children of that religious persuasion, pending the visitation of the 
commissioners under the royal commission of 1825, with a view to shew, from 
the paucity of their numbers, that the system was inapplicable as to general 
benefit to a Roman Catholic country, and thus to exhibit to the government 
the inefficiency of the plan. This was shewn by the variance between the 
report of the commissioners with respect to the numbers connected with the 
Kildare-street Society, and the numbers that the society itself was prepared to 
shew ; the report stating the number to be 57,129, while the society had within 
its institution nearly 100,000 children. The Hon. gentleman proceeded at 
some length to give the details of the other institutions, having for their object 
the scriptural education of the poor of Ireland, with a view to shew that in 
the majority of them the children were of the Roman Catholic religion, and in 
no instance were they less than half the number. The circulation of these 
Scriptures was not confined to these schools, for the Bible had found its way 
into what were called the Hedge Schools. The circulation was not objected 
to; on the contrary, in the associations superintended by the bishops of the 
established church, and in which the catechism of that church was taught, 
notwithstanding every opposition by the Roman Catholic priesthood, there 
were in the association, consisting of 15,000 children, no fewer than 6,344 
professing the Roman Catholic religion. (Hear.) In the diocesan and paro- 
chial schools, where the catechism of the established church was taught, and 
where, to the Roman Catholic, Protestantism was exhibited in its most re- 
pelling aspect, there were no less than 15,000 Roman Catholic children out of 
36,498 scholars. He should not go further into arguments to prove that not 
only were Roman Catholic parents disposed to place their children in schools 
where the Scriptures were taught, but even in those schools where Protestant 
education had presented a most exclusive Protestant complexion, yet in which 
more than half the scholars were Roman Catholics. The Hon. member re- 
ferred to an extract from the evidence of a disinterested witness, who had been 
examined before the commissioners named in the last commission on the point 
as to the disposition of the Roman Catholic community in Ireland towards 
Protestant Scriptural schools, and read some extracts of the report which 
included this evidence, from which it appeared, that in answer to the question 
as to “‘ whether the London Hibernian Society schools were more unpopular 
in Clare than they were in the year 1822?” the witness, who was examined 
on oath, deposed ‘‘ that they were unpopular, but when he said so, he hoped 
to be permitted to explain his reasons for saying so. They were unpopular 
(he stated) to the Roman Catholic clergy, but the Roman Catholic people were 
in favour of the schools.” (Hear, hear.) The witness had further deposed, 


that the priests had declared to their flocks from their altars that the schools 
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were dangerous to their salvation, and had openly denounced them; yet, 
notwithstanding, the people had continued to send their children to the schools 
of the Hibernian Society rather than to the priests’ schools, and they had done 
so from their experience of the advantages of the first. (Hear, hear.) This war- 
ranted the assertion he now made, that not only were the Scriptures acceptable 
to the Roman Catholic community; but when the scriptural schools were 
placed in juxta-position with the schools of the priests, where education was 
also gratuitously dispensed, the people had preferred the Protestant schools. 
(Hear.) The evidence he had read, he (Capt. G.) pledged himself, conveyed 
a fair specimen of the feelings of the Irish Catholic community, from one end 
of the country to the other. (Loud cheers.) He felt that he had now fully 
proved three points---viz., the acceptability of scriptural education, as far as 
Roman Catholic feeling and preference were concerned ; secondly, the increas- 
ing and continued success of scriptural education; and, lastly, that no check 
existed to its further success, save the check of Protestant penuriousness with 
regard to the endowment of those societies by which the advance could be 
accomplished. (Hear, hear.) It therefore might well be asked, why inter- 
fere with the system at all? and, by so doing, why accomplish, by Protestant 
interference, that for the church of Rome which it was unable to accomplish 
for itself? On this point he came, with great pain, to what he, as well as 
many others round him, had heard elsewhere from the organ of administra- 
tion; but, in touching on this, he begged to disclaim, on the part of the friends 
of the object for which they had been assembled and himself, any intention of 
bringing forward any allusion to politics or political parties. He, however, 
could not but have heard with pain the observations of an organ of the govern- 
ment in another place, who had stated, that his only reason for the with- 
drawal of support from established societies, and for the formation of a Gene- 
ral Board of Education in Ireland, arose from the fact, that the Roman Catho- 
lic people of Ireland being hostile to the Bible without comment, the inculca- 
tion of scriptural education must be ceded to them. The hon. gentleman 
read an extract from the Parliamentary,reports in support of his observations, 
and proceeded to remark that he had said enough to show that such a feeling 
as that described by the party to whom he had referred, did not exist among 
the Irish Catholic population. (Hear.) It was too much for the Government 
to say that, because hostility was raised against the sacred volume, the 
schools should not be supported. ‘To the Government he would say, “‘ With- 
draw, if you please, your grant of 30,000/., but do not work official patronage 
against us.” (Hear.) Forthe withdrawal he cared little ; but he would say 
that, if the Government, in addition, undertook to establish a rival system, 
they would overthrow scriptural education, and become partisans with its 
opponents. Let any attempt be made to do this, in spite of the remonstrances 
of the Protestants, and the feeling of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, and on 
them let the onus rest of having extended the Church of Rome in a manner 
that church could not accomplish for herself, and which she had failed to do. 
(Loud cheers.) The new system provided by the legislature for Irish educa- 
tion, through the medium of the Board of Education in Dublin, arranges the 
establishment of schools in the various parishes in the country, in which, 
four days inthe week, the Holy Bible shall be excluded ; and it still remained 
a question as to whether extracts only should be admitted, and those extracts 
would be subiect to the examination of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 
(Hear.) Two days were, under the legislative system, set apart for the reli- 
gious instruction in each persuasion, and it was left to the clergy of each sect, 
to inculcate what religious instruction they might think proper. This system 
would remove the Holy Scriptures from the hands of the Protestant, as well as 
the Roman Catholic, and there would be no religious, but a seeming infidel, 
plan of education. (Hear, hear.) It was further provided by the legislature 
that the children of the Roman Catholic faith should attend the chapel on 
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Sundays, whether they were so disposed or not, and thus were the poor 
children compelled to turn their backs on the intelligible form of worship of 
the church of England, to go and listen to the unintelligible bog Latin of the 
Popish church. The honourable member went into some further general topics, 
and alluded with much force to the existing state of religious education in the 
county of Clare, perhaps the most disturbed in Ireland, and in which the 
Roman Catholic clergy had pursued the parents of children attending the 
schools, as at present established, with an intolerance scarcely to be believed ; 
but, that notwithstanding denunciations from the altar, the threats of personal 
injury, nay, sacrifice of life, the people had sought refuse in furze bushes and 
under rocks, rather than give up the sacred volume. He spoke this on the 
authority of a letter this day received from a reverend divine in the country, 
who also stated that those who were called Biblicals were held out as unfit to 
be supplied with the common necessaries of life, and two persons had been 
actually murdered for no other crime than that of being what is called Bibli- 
cals. With such efforts to oppose, and under the success of the system here- 
tofore pursued, he was led to exclaim—* This is the Lord’s doing, and it is 
marvellous in our eyes.”” The Irish people appealed to the British Protestant 
nation against the interference of the Roman Catholic clergy, and the legisla- 
ture against the order of the Lord Lieutenant, to remove “the Scriptures from 
the schools. (Shame.) The people had exclaimed, that if the attempt was 
made to deprive them of their Bibles they would resist the attempt at the risk 
of their lives. The hon. member concluded his speech amidst loud cheers. 

Lorp Kenyon then presented himself to propose the first resolution. His 
lordship apologised to the meeting for presuming to come forward on such an 
occasion, unconnected as he was with Ireland, but he hoped whatever deficiency 
might exist as to his station, rank, or ability, would be compensated by the 
sincerity of his purpose, and from the identification of his individual feeling 
with those of the assembly he had the honour to address. The resolution with 
which he had been intrusted was to the effect that the instruction of youth in 
the letter and principles of the entire word of God was a duty of Divine obliga- 
tion, and, from experience, was essential to the well-being and social happiness 
of mankind. The resolution was of itself a truism, and needed no remarks 
from him to recommend it. He had for 20 years been one of those most in- 
dustrious in endeavouring to afford education to his fellow-men, and as he had 
witnessed with great gratification the good effects of that education, so must 
he feel how much greater the blessing would be to the country if it should be 
extended to the sister kingdom. It was gratifying to witness the perseverance 
of the clergy, and all ranks, through good report and evil report, to extend 
these blessings and comforts. The communications which had so ably been 
made this day were sufficient to give the meeting the most sanguine hopes 
that in the cause of God, they would be assisted by the blessing of the Al- 
mighty. His lordship concluded by emphatically calling on the meeting to 
support the resolution he now moved— 

“That the instruction of youth in the letter and the principles of the entire 
Word of God is a duty of divine obligation, and has been proved by experience 
to be essential to the moral well-being and social happiness of mankind.” 

His lordship was warmly greeted on resuming his seat. 

The Rev. Mr. Mervirt then came forward to second the resolution. The 
Rev. gentleman delivered a most eloquent, energetic, and argumentative speech, 
throughout the delive ‘ry of which he was most enthusiastically cheered, but of 
which we regret our limit only afford us giving more than an outline. The 
Rev. Gentleman introduced himself to the notice of the meeting by observing, 
that if eloquence were wanting to enforee, or station necessary to support, the 
resolution he had risen to second, he would have declined the task, but there 
was not in this instance required the weight of talent or the overbearing of 
eloquence. The question was merely which was to be the greatest—the created 
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or the Creator ?—(hear)—or, in other words, had the Almighty revealed too 
much for the good of the world? He had now to regret that the sons of men 
who had sacrificed their lives to hand down to their posterity the perfect Word 
of God, should in this age be called upon to oppose a legislative attempt to 
mutilate the sacred volume, and to be witness to the authorised union between 
Protestantism and Popery, who were to sit down together to cut into shreds 
the Holy Word of the Almighty, and thus put forth those extracts least likely 
successfully to combat with and put down error. (Loud cheers.) Liberalism 
had advanced very far in making this attempt to educate that nation with a 
tithe of the Scriptures which refused the payment of tithes. (Immense ap- 
plause.) In the extracts to be furnished for education by the board proposed 
to be formed by the government, he was not ignorant that any portion that 
would be kept back would be so by the Papists, for the Protestants had nothing 
to withhold. He advanced this remark, notwithstanding the authority of the 
author Paley, who had stated that one Gospel out of the four could be spared 
to constitute a true Christian. He could not but contend that it was nothing 
short of impiety to say that one-tenth of the Scriptures were profitable, and 
that nine-tenths were unprofitable. (Hear.) He must denounce the impiety 
and absurdity of submitting the holy epistles to a vote for their adoption by 
any board engaged in the purposes of education or otherwise, and equally so 
that of submitting to a show of hands the prophecies of the Holy Writ. (Im- 
mense applause.) ‘This was no more than could be anticipated from a mixed 
board, such as that about to be formed under legislative authority, even sup- 
posing one-half to be purely Protestant in its constitution; but if Socinianism 
should creep in, he, for one, would no more trust them in the mutilation of the 
Bible than he would trust the Vampire to leave the best blood in the heart of 
his victim. (Loud cheers.) Extracts of scrinture might be found, as Dr. 
Magee had shown, to justify suicide, by giving the quotation, “And Judas 
went out and hanged himself;” followed by that of ‘‘Go thou and do like- 
wise.” (Hear.) ‘The Rev. Gentleman delivered some admirable sentiments 
on the point, and animadverted in strong terms on the legislative attempt to 
truckle Protestantism to Popery, as regarded the church of [reland, which, if 
effected, that of England was placed in a fickle situation. He proceeded to 
remark that the Revelation would necessarily be kept back, because the 
Papist could not lay his finger upon that book without burning himself to the 
quick, and in all instances it would be his interest to keep back all that which 
it was the interest of truth should be kept forward. (Hear.) The whole pros- 
pect was enough to sicken the human heart. 1 turn to Ireland, and I per- 
ceive that nature has done much for that which poetry calls the emerald isle 
of the ocean. There is fertility in her soil—there is nobleness in her moun- 
tains—there is capacity in her harbours—there is loveliness in her scenery, 
which make her perhaps to vie with the beauty which is seen in an Italian sky. 
And the character of her children is that of heroism; and, | think, there is 
not a nation under heaven possessing more of the element which belongs to 
the [rish of all that is noble and generous. And it might well strike us that 
Ireland, despite the advantages to which I have referred—despite her alliance 
with the mistress of the arts and liberty, should be still a degraded and but 
half civilized country, torn by the commotion of party violence. And of such 
a phenomenon the solution would be hopeless if we did not know that Ireland 
is trodden down by the withering footsteps of superstition, and that she would 
rise up and stand erect among the nations were she relieved from this degrading 
superstition. It is enough to sicken the heart of Englishmen at the debt we 
owe to Irishmen. ‘There is the upas tree upon her mountains, but who planted 
it? There is a blight on her shamrock, but who sent the destructive blast ? 
There is death in the waters, but who poisoned the fountains? It is known 
to every child who ever turned to the pages of English history, that Ireland is 
indebted to England for Popery, and that the Irish continued uncontaminated 
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till the English compelled them, at the point of the bayonet, to join the com- 
munion of Popery. And I say again, that the debt is strong upon us, and 
weighty upon us. But, as if it were not enough to have introduced Popery 
into Ireland, we are about to legislate to perpetuate Popery in Ireland. My 
Lord, public opinion is the idol of the day, before which senates even are com- 
pelled to do homage. Let them come forward ; let them testify their sense of 
the unrighteousness of the proposed system of education, and this united form 
of liberalism shall be crushed in the bud. (Applause.) And will not Pro- 
testants come forward? By abandoning all that is most dear to us, shall we 
betray reluctance to rise up in such a cause as this? He who is cold-hearted 
while the Bible is wrenched from the Irish people, has an ice-bolt in his soul 
which was never thawed by the beams of the Gospel. We will not as the 
Papists themselves have done, rake up the ashes of the Reformers and scatter 
them to the winds; we will not turn our backs on the great cloud of wit- 
nesses; we will not be recreants just because the tide of the battle runs high ; 
we will not be traitors to that cause which the company of martyrs and con- 
fessors have bequeathed to us. We bow, indeed, to the Government of our 
earthly rulers; but when they touch the Bible, they touch the charter of their 
own authority. (Immense cheering, and waving of hats.) Let then our 
measures be bold and fervent, and God helping us, the Irish child may yet be 
snatched from the fangs of liberalism. Better days may yet be in store for 
Ireland. Her shamrock waves more gracefully in our national wreath than 
either the rose or the thistle; and if it were only watered with the dews of the 
Gospel, it would rival both the bloom of the one and the down of the other. 
We have called lreland by the name of the Emerald Isle; but it has been a base, 
and a bitter, and a biting mockery, to give her the name of a precious stone, 
while we kept back the pearl of great price. Let us now echo the watchword 
of Ireland, and Ireland shall yet arise from the waters, the fairest isle on the 
bosom of the deep, and the dove of peace shall dwell there, and the name of 
Christ shall be honoured. The Rev. Gentleman concluded amidst thunders of 
applause. 

Lorp Viscount MANDEVILLE proposed the second Resolution. He thought 
it was possible, perhaps, for some to contemplate the miseries of Ireland with 
calmness; but those who had witnessed and come in contact with them would 
be unable to do so, and would see that something more than mere contempla- 
tion was necessary, and that they were imperativ ely called upon to endeavour 
to do something for suffering and distracted Ireland. (Hear.) Such was the 
distraction of Ireland, that no remedy could meet it but the Bible. That 
country, it was true, had the benetit of a free Government ; but the curse of a 
despotic priesthood, by whom their minds were enslaved and kept in a state of 
darkness. (Hear.) ‘The proper remedy was the propagation of scriptural 
truth, that men might not only be put m a condition to obtain and enjoy the 
blessings of this life, but to become the participators in the happiness of a life 
hereafter. The newly proposed plan, however, was calculated to perpetuate 
the conflict between Protestants and Roman Catholics, and to keep them in a 
state of irritation. (llear.) Another mischief of the proposed plan was, the 
concession ef the very point in dispute between Roman Catholics and Protest- 
ants. (Hear, hear.) The Protestant said, ‘1 have a right to appeal to the 
Bible ;” and the Roman Catholic said, ‘‘ You have not:’’ while the authors 
of the new plan declared the Kildare-street Society to be radically wrong, 
because it strenuously supported scriptural education. They said to the people 
of Ireland, “ If you will be quiet, we will teach you just suilicient to keep you 
in your errors, (Laughter.) We will give you instruction, but we will take 

care to keep you in darkness (laughter) ; we will give you something four days 
in the week, but on two other days we will add something else, “by way of 
corrective, to operate ag ainst any good you may have acquired in the four 
days” (‘‘ Hear,” and laughter.) He reminded them of the call made upon the 
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Protestants of this country inthe Resolution, and expressed his disapprobation.- 
of any Government plan of education. 

Frep. Suaw, Esq., M.P. for Dublin, seconded the Motion. When he 
beheld the great mass of British intelligence before him, and the phalanx of- 
talent and piety by which he was surrounded, he was led to wonder how a 
mere stranger like himself could be induced to address such an assembly as 
this; and was he called forth to plead a cause unknown to them, then might 
he shrink from the task, and fall under the weight of that oppression and 
detraction which the cause endured ; but when he saw that they were assem- 
bled to promote the good of their fellow men, and the glory of God,—when 
he recollected they were all citizens of the eternal city, enfranchised under 
one noble charter, and that they were this day met, because that charter— 
the Bible of their God—was called in question; above all, when he turned his 
mind’s eye from the thousands of Englishmen before him to the millions of 
his poor perishing countrymen, perishing for the lack of that very knowledge 
which had brought them together this day (cheers), then he was induced to 
lay aside all personal considerations, and, not in his own might, but in the 
name and Spirit of the Lord of Hosts, to take courage, and lay before them 
the case of his unhappy and suffering country. (Applause.) He appre- 
hended they had met together to assert two great principles,—the first, the 
inalienable right of every human being to possess the title-deed of his best 
inheritance, and to search for himself those Scriptures, which were able to 
make him wise unto salvation (“ hear,” and cheers) ; second, the peculiar 
applicability of this principle to Ireland. (Hear, hear.) With respect to the 
first, he should indeed feel that standing as he was on British ground, and 
speaking in England, whose most honourable epithet was, the land of the 
Bible, he should consume time needlessly in advocating the first of these 
principles,—in endeavouring to persuade the Meeting to admit that it was 
the right of all to possess the Word of God. (Iear.) He pointed them to 
the Resolution, which asserted, that the efforts made by Christians in this and 
the sister-country, to confer the benefits of scriptural education on the igno- 
rant poor of Ireland, had, under the Divine blessing, been eminently success- 
ful; and, in support of this assertion, he would rather refer to written docu- 
ments for the facts, than trust his own recollection. 

After citing long extracts from the Reports of the Kildare-street Socicty, 
and other documents, the learned gentleman proceeded as follows :— 

This country had sent to Ireland and abroad, by its Bible and Missionary 
Societies, the Word of God, as the best boon, as God’s best gift to men (hear); 
and it was admired because it had sent it; but should it be said that they 
now heard the cry of their sister country in distress, and allowed this Word 
to be torn from the hands of her poor peasantry? (Loud cheers.) There was 
a great difference between them and the poor Protestants of Ireland ; it was 
true, Christian ministers here must have all the ordinary difficulties to contend 
with, arising out of apathy, and opposition to the truth of the living God; he 
knew well that various trials and vicissitudes that ever attend man’s pilgrim- 
age through life must be theirs; but how different were all these from the 
peculiarly trying situation of the Protestants of his poor, unhappy, distracted, 
and suffering country. (Hear, hear.) Think of them living among those 
generally of “a different persuasion, in religion and politics, exposed to daily 
outrages, and midnight attacks. (Hear.) When he thought of the Protestant 
clergy of Ireland, his heart bled; and especially when he thought of some 
dear to himself, who were deprived, by unlawful combination, of the very 
means of existence. (Hear. ) ‘The ministers of the truth there, were literally 
carrying their lives in their hands; need he allude to that instance of a 
Christian clergyman, who was murdered within sight of his own house, 
having no weapon with him but the Word of God, which they had met to 
advocate this day? (Hear.) He would not ask, then—for that was not the 
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question—whether they would have the Protestants of Ireland to oppose the 
system ? their course was taken, and they had only to decide whether or not 
they would afford them their aid? (‘‘ Hear,” and cheers.) Now, it had been 
well said of them, and could be said with equal truth of their brethren in 
Ireland, that this was no political question (hear); but he would remind 
them, that while it was one duty for a man of God not to leave his own pro- 
vince to enter on the field of politics, it was another to prevent the prerogatives 
of God from being invaded. (Hear.) While it was their duty to render 
tribute to Cesar, it was also their duty to “‘ render unto God the things which 
are God’s.”  (Hear.) When the worldly politician trod on holy ground, and 
raised his unhallowed hand to take down the standard of the Bible of the 
living God, and rear up in its stead a few mutilated extracts, which only 
served as a pretext for desecrating the entire book, then the man of God was 
bound to come forward in its defence. (Cheers.) The unpolitical band of the 
faithful servants of God were ready to go forward and meet the kings of the 
earth, and they would not surrender the Word of God, which, indeed, must 
endure for ever; and they would consider it an honour to perish in a cause so 
great, so just, and so glorious (applause) ;—a cause which has truth for its 
eternal foundation, which never had been vanquished, and which ever would 
remain invincible. (Hear.) In conclusion, he committed the cause which 
had brought them together, to Him, whose cause he believed in his own soul 
it was ; if it was of man, it would come to nought ; if it was of God, let men 
take care how they act, lest haply they might be found to fight against God. 
And, while he committed the cause to God, he would commit the poor, suffering, 
atflicted, persecuted Protestants of Ireland to the kindness, generosity, sym- 
pathy, and Christian privileges and obligations of the Protestants of England. 
(Loud applause.) 

The Rev. Dr. Deattry supported the resolution, and expressed his entire 
concurrence in the object of the meeting, and the observations which had been 
addressed to it. 

The Hon. and Rev. B. Noer moved the third resolution, and, in the course 
of his observations, animadverted in strong terms on the interference of the 
Government in the matter. It was the Bible which had taught the people 
obedience and submission to the authorities, who should be cautious how far 
they interfered with the inculcation of the great principles it contained. The 
honourable and revercnd gentleman concluded by moving the third reso- 
lution :— 

“That, as Christians and Protestants, we are opposed to any plan of 
education in Ireland which does not recognise the integrity of Scripture as its 
foundation, and that we cannot contemplate without alarm the dangerous ten 
dency of that system of national instruction which is now in progress under 
the direction of the Board of Commissioners sitting in Dublin—a system 
which imposes restrictions upon the free and genera! use of the Word ot God 
that are inconsistent with Protestant principle.” 

The Hon. and Rev. Gerarp Noev seconded the resolution in appropriate 
and eloquent terms, and was warmly received by the meeting. ‘The subject 
was of that importance that he could not but think it advantageous to adjourn 
the meeting. 

The resolution was then put, and carried unanimously. 

The Hon. and Rev. Gerarp Noer then formally moved the adjournment 
of the meeting till twelve o’clock, on Wednesday, the 15th instant. 

The Rev. C. Benson, Master of the Temple, said that he felt it to be his 
duty, as a member of the United Church of England and Ireland, to come 
forward and testify his approval of the proceedings of the day. It was but 
fitting, that when one member of the body suffered, all the other members 
should suffer with it. He could not, under present circumstances, enter fully 
on the subject; but he must protest against the principle which was about to 
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be acted upon, of sending forth mutilations of the Word of God for the in- 
struction of so important a portion of the population. If he were called upon 
to unite with the wisest and best men living to make a selection from the 
Word of God, he dare not say that such selection would be the only proper 
onetocirculate. If he trusted to the wisest and holiest men on earth the task 
of selecting what they believed to be the best, it would be both presumptuous 
and wicked to say that nothing of importance or value was omitted. But 
what was the reason why any selection was made? Not truth, but conciliation 
or expediency ; and it was surely asking too much of Protestants that they 
should suppress any portion of important truth for the sake of conciliating 
those whom they well knew to be in error. He would ask also in what spirit 
such men must come to their task? Was it for the sake of the truth that 
they sat down to make their abridgment? Would they not rather come fully 
prepared to make sacrifices to the Roman Catholics? Was it not a most 
notorious fact, that while the grant to the Kildare-street Society was with- 
drawn, the boon to Maynooth College was continued? (Hear.) Would the 
Catholics act on a similar plan? Would they make sacrifices to conciliate 
the Protestants? Would they be willing to mutilate the doctrines and decrees 
of the Council of Trent?) No! And wherefore did they appeal to us to lend 
them aid in this unhallowed work? When they would withhold tribute to 
those from whom tribute was due, they did think of appealing to the Protestant 
Government, and why should they now appeal to this nation to countenance 
them in withholding from sacred truth that which she had a right to demand ? 
He could not, he said, but rise on this occasion to declare his entire con- 
currence in the proceedings and resolutions of the day, and earnestly hoped 
that if they lived to assemble again in that place, that he should find himself 
— by many of the leading members and dignitaries of his own 
Church. 


[ The speeches at the second meeting will be given in the next Number. ] 


APPEAL OF THE PROTESTANTS OF IRELAND TO THEIR BRETHREN 
THE PROTESTANTS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Prepared by the Committee appointed at the Great Conservative Meeting, lately held at 
the Mansion House, Dublin. 


Fettow Sussects, Frienps, AND BRETHREN, 


Jnited with you in Laws, in Constitution, in interests, and in heart, we 
come at this perilous and unexampled crisis of danger to appeal to you. We 
come to appeal to you. We come to appeal to your judgments as Englishmen 
—to your principles as freemen—to your religion as Christians—and to your 
feelings as men. 

Our liberties, our lives, our homes, and our altars are endangered. We 
know we shall not appeal to our English brethren in vain, to stand up with us 
in their defence. 

Is Loyalty a claim to your regard? We will rally toa man with you around 
the British throne. 

Is Attachment to the British Constitution an argument in our behalf? We 
will maintain that Constitution with our fortunes and our lives. 

Is the Union with your country our mutual interest? It is to preserve this 
Union we implore you to come forward and to declare, that Rome shall not 
rend us asunder—that Ireland shall not be torn from England, to be thrown 
into the hands of your enemies and ours. We ask you to stand forward and 
preserve by the firm and determined expression of your principles, that which 
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you must otherwise shortly maintain with your swords: for, if the present 
system of misrule is much longer pursued in this country, you must recover at 
the expense of your blood what the weakness and folly of your government 
has thrown away. 

Brethren, we remember the professions with which the bill that granted 
power to the Roman Catholics was purchased and conceded. We recollect 
how it was professed, and we cannot forget how it was proclaimed, that if an 
equal participation of privileges with Protestants were granted to Roman 
Catholics, Ireland would be tranquil and happy. It was stated that Popery 
had grown tolerant and liberal, and that our countries would be more firmly 
united than ever in bonds of amity and peace. 

Brethren, we ask you, Has the event justified these professions ? What use 
has been made of the power conceded to Roman Catholics? Has it not been 
used in attempting the overthrow of the Protestant religion in this country ? 
Is it not labouring to destroy the integrity of the United Empire? 

Have not Roman Catholic bishops demanded the destruction of the Pro- 
testant Establishment and of all societies for the propagation of the Gospel? 
Have they not denounced the clergy? some of whom are suffering the greatest 
privations—others are assassinated and stoned to death in the open face of 
day—in many parts of the country the houses of the Protestant gentry and 
farmers are fortified to prevent the attack of the midnight murderer—arms are 
plundered at hours when suspicion herself is off her guard, when men are en- 
gaged in the labour of the field, or attending on the worship of theirGod. By 
the long continued practice of this open plunder—by the secret importation of fire 
arms and ammunition-—and by an extensive manufacture of pikes and other 
weapons, the Roman C atholic population has become, in many parts of the 
country, an armed band of formidable foes. The Protestant scarcely dares to 
venture after sunset from his home—he fears to transact his business in the 
fair or the market—he is waylaid, insulted, beaten, robbed, or assassinated on 
his return. The fact precludes the necessity of either comment or detail. The 
miseries le endures, and the evils he apprehends, burst all the ties that bind 
him to his home, and force him to seek in exile, on the Transatlantic shore, 
the rest denied him in the land of his fathers. To such extent have these 
sufferings pressed upon the Protestants of Ireland, that it appears, on good 
authority, that more than sixty thousand have fled to America since the eman- 
cipation bill has passed the British legislature. Thus, so far from an increase 

of tranquillity, the country presents but a melancholy picture of increased dis- 
turbance, agitation, partial insurrection, and crime on the one hand; and on 
the other, of suffering, of apprehension, of voluntary exile, and despair. 

Our metropolis is an arena for the demagogue, the agitator, and the priest, 
to stimulate the passions of the people. The press scatters the seeds of insub- 

ordination and sedition, from the metropolis through the land; and the country 
is hurried on, by these means, to the verge of rebellion, of anarchy, and of 
ruin. 

Brethren, if this were all, we need not come to you with our complaint. 
The laws, the preservers of the public peace, of property, and of life, surely do 
not admit, if justly administered, of such a state of things. But we lament to 
say, that either the legislative authority of Britain must have failed in pro- 
viding laws to preserve the ordinary blessings of civilized society, or its exe- 
cutive in carrying those laws into effect in Treland. 

Brethren, we desire not to cast invidious or unnecessary reflection on the 
government; we leave the facts to speak, and you to judge upon their evidence, 
W hat has the government done? 


It has permitted the formation of unconstitutional and mischievous associa- 
tions, Which mock its authority, insult its weakness, and usurp its power. 

It appears to have been alternately guided or intimidated by demagogues, 
who disturb Uie public peace; and, in violation of all diguity and decorum, it 
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has promoted, at one moment of imbecility, those who were the objects of its 
prosecutions at another. 

It has discountenanced those who have faithfully endeavoured to assert and 
vindicate the laws—it has superseded magistrates who have honourably dis- 
charged their duty—it has subjected the police and yeomanry to rigorous 
prosecutions for using arms in self-defenee in the maintenance of the law. 

While it has permitted many dangerous political processions in the streets 
of the metropolis, it has dismissed the members of yeomanry corps for exer- 
cising the common liberty of British subjects, in their private capacity as 
citizens, by joining in processions that have been ever kept up, as the memorial 
of that glorious revolution which placed the House of Hanover upon the British 
throne, and secured to British Protestants the rights and liberties which they 
enjoy. 

It has not only failed to afford relief to the Protestant clergy in the invasion 
of their property—it has not only failed to protect them from outrages, but it 
has remitted the sentence, passed by a court of justice for these outrages, on 
the men who were guilty of their perpetration. 

It has continued its grant to the Roman Catholic college of Maynooth, for 
the perpetuation of superstition and idolatry in the land, while it has with- 
drawn its support from institutions for scriptural education, because they 
adopted the word of God as the standard of national instruction—it has set up 
a system of education which denies the unmutilated Bible to the people, and 
substitutes partial extracts to meet the errors and prejudices of the church of 
Rome. 

It proposes to introduce a system of reform into Ireland, which cannot be 
defended on any principle of truth, of honour, or of justice. Certain boroughs 
were created by James the First, for the especial purpose of protecting the 
rights and privileges of Protestants—these it is proposed to throw open to the 
predominating influence of a Roman Catholic population ; and while, even by 
that measure, the rights of freemen are preserved in England—for there the 
sons of freemen shall be free—the projected reform in Ireland is to deprive the 
children of freemen of their birth-right—and this for the avowed purpose of 
sacrificing to the Roman Catholics the privileges of Protestants in the land. 

Brethren, these circumstances, so calamitous to ourselves, to our country, 
and to our religion, have forced us to come forward and unite together—not 
to retaliate—not to ‘render evil for evil”—not to oppress or injure our 
Roman Catholic fellow subjects, with whom we desire, if possible, to live in 
peace and amity—not to resist the government, though its conduct is calcu- 
lated to alienate our confidence, our respect, and our affection—but to preserve 
the blessings of British subjects—to protect from brutal and savage violence 
our properties, our liberties, our religion, and our lives. 

Brethren, our loyalty, the loyalty of Irish Protestants and Irish Orange- 
men, is unimpeached, and unimpeachable. Your interest is our interest— 


. your King is our King. For the Protestant successor of William, of glorious 


memory, will we joyfully lay down our fortunes, and our lives. It has been 
complained of us, “ that we hold religion in the one hand, and politics in the 
other.” We avow this—we avow that our politics are aah ot upon our 
religion, and our religion upon the word of God. We consider this to be, not 
our disgrace, but our honour. We acknowledge no authority, we rest on no 
security, whether as to faith towards God, or loyalty towards our Sovereign, 
but inasmuch as the word of God is our rule—the will of God our object and 
our end, 

It has been asserted that we are persecutors of our Roman Catholic fellow- 
subjects. We deny the charge. We wish them the fullest enjoyment of all 
the blessings of civil and religious liberty, which we ask for ourselves. If we 
desired to invade the liberties of others, it is not to Englishmen we would 
appeal to help us. But we appeal to you ia behalf of law against injustice— 
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of government against anarchy—of liberty against oppression—of protection 
of property against plunder—of security of life against the dagger of the 
assassin—of true religion and of the word of God against infidel liberalism, 
idolatry, and superstition. This is our appeal. It is to Englishmen we make 
it— and shall we appeal in vain? 

Brethren of England, we say to you what we have said to each other—the 
cause is common—the danger is common—waive all minor differences— 
respond to.our eri ge your petitions in our behalf into the royal ear. Let 
our Monarch know the danger that threatens his kingdom, in the dismem- 
berment of his empire, through the machinations of wicked men, and the 
weakness and folly of his ministers. Let him know, how one of the pillars 
of his throne is even now attempted to be undermined. Tell him that you 
feel for the miseries we suffer—the wrongs that we endure—and the ruin that 
we apprehend. Assure him that you sympathise with us who desire to 
identify our fortunes and our fate with you—with you to maintain the integ- 
rity of the empire—to uphold the laws, the Constitution, and the Protestant 
throne of Britain, with our hearts, our swords, our properties, and our lives— 
with you to rally round our King, in their support—or with you to perish in 
their ruins. (Signed) Ropren, Chairman. 


We beg to call our readers’ attention to the following statements of the Rules 
and Objects of the Temperance Societies, now spreading over the whole king- 
dom. We heartily wish them success. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 
Patron.—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London. 


Vice-Presidents.—Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Chester—Right Rev. Lord 
Bishop of Sodor and Mann—Right Hon. Lieut.-Gen. Viscount Lorton—Right 
Hon. Lord Calthorpe—Right Hon. Lord Bexley—The Very Rev. the Dean of 
Chichester—Right Hon. the Lord Mayor—Sir T. Baring, Bart. M.P.—Sir M. 
J. Tierney, Bart. M.D.—Sir J. Mackintosh, Bart. M.P.—Admiral Sir R. G. 
Keats, G.C.B.—Sir J. M‘Gregor, M.D.—Major-Gen. Sir G. B. Fisher, K.C.H1. 
—Lieut. Gen. Sir H. Taylor, G.C.H.—Sir J. Webb—Sir J. Richardson—P. C. 
Crampton, Esq. M.P. Solicitor-General for Ireland—J. I. Briscoe, Esq. M.P. 
—H. Drummond, Esq. 

Honorary Members.—Hon. R. H. Walworth (American), Chancellor of the 
State of New York—Rev. J. Edwards, D.D.—Rev. N. Hewit, D.D.—J. 
‘Tappan, Esq. 

RESOLUTIONS AND RULEs. 

I. That the happy propensity to the use of distilled spirits, is one of the 
chief causes of pauperism, disease, and crime in this kingdom. 

II. That the exertions hitherto made for the discouragement of intemperance, 
have been found by experience to be insufficient 

III. That since the cure of intemperate habits, when once established, though 
by no means hopeless, has been ever found of extreme difficulty, the object of 
this society can be attained by such means only as are calculated to prevent 
the formation of habits of intemperate drinking. 

IV. That this society shall accordingly consist of such persons as subscribe 
the following Declaration :— 


“‘We, whose names are subscribed, do voluntarily agree to abstain entirely 
from the use of distilled spirits, except for medicinal purposes; and although 
the moderate use of other liquors is not excluded, yet, as the promotion of 
temperance, in every form, is the specific design of the society, it 1s understood 
that excess in these necessarily excludes from membership.” 
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V. That the members of this society shall promote the circulation of publi- 
cations which have received the sanction of the committee, and which shall be 
restricted to the diffusion of such information as may induce moderation in the 
use of fermented liquors, and the total disuse of distilled spirits, except for 
medicinal purposes. 

VI. That a contribution to the funds shall not be deemed necessary to 
membership; although it is strongly recommended to all, to further the object 
of this society by their benefactions. 


The committee strongly recommends to all provincial and auxiliary societies the 
adoption of the rules of this society, as the result of serious deliberation ; 
respectfully suggesting the addition to the following, viz.— 


VII. That a society be now formed auxiliary to the British and Foreign 
Temperance Society; to be entitled the Auxiliary Temperance 


. insert | 3, 5,or more 
Society, and that [{nilcsie sersons sosch eet be requested to act as a com- 


mittee for conducting the affairs thereof, and that the resolutions of the said 
society, with the name of the secretary and treasurer, be transmitted to the 
secretaries of the British and Foreign Temperance Society. 

VIII. That in consideration of the continued and extended exertion which 
will be required of the British and Foreign Temperance Socicty, and of the 
heavy expenditure inseparable therefrom, all surplus funds, after discharging 
the expenses of this society, shall be placed at the disposal of the parent 
institution. 

IX. That the committee shall furnish on the first day of every month, to 
the secretary of the British and Foreign Temperance Society, a statement of the 


number of members, with other interesting information relating to the progress 
of the society. 











The first steps for the formation of a Temperance Society are most simple. 
Any two persons who agree to abstain from distilled spirits, may insert in a 
blank book the “ Declaration” given in Rule [V.; and on signing their names 
thereto, they constitute a Temperance Society. They procure and distribute 
tracts, and receive the signatures of their neighbours, male and female, who 
may incline to join them: and a public meeting, for more effectually diffusing 
general interest and information, may subsequently be held, when deemed ° 
desirable. 

From the station in which they are placed, the committee of the British and 
Foreign Temperance Society see a vast field for useful labour spread around, 
and extending before them. They have the enlivening hope, founded on suc- 
cessful experiment, of increasing the comforts of their fellow-countrymen,—of 
essentially assisting, upon a wide scale, the great manufacturing and commer- 
cial interests of this nation,—of giving an animating impulse to the prosperity 
of our vast colonies throughout the world,—and of promoting human happi- 
ness among ali civilized nations. ' 

In proof of the practical usefulness of Temperance Societies, the committee 
need not refer to America, where they first appeared. They were introduced 
into Ireland about two years ago; and, where encouraged, they are beginning 
to take effect upon popular habits. 

In the Excise district which comprehends Belfast, the consumption of 
whiskey, during the six months ending July 5, 1831, was less than that of 
the corresponding six months of 1830 by forty-five thousand gallons; being 
a diminution of more than one-third of the whole. The consumption of 
whiskey, in all Ireland, during the six months ending July 5, 1831, was less 
than that of the same six months of 1830 by 721,564 gallons. 

In Scotland, the consumption of British spirits has uniformly increased till 
the year 1831. The Temperance Societies of that country comprise 44,000 


members, and the consumption of British spirits for the six months ending 
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July 5, 1831, falls short of that for the same six months of 1830, by 513,697 
gallons. 

The consumption of distilled spirits in this kingdom, according to the Par- 
liamentary Returns for the year ending January 5, 1331, is 27,719,999 gallons 
at proof; which, with the addition of one-sixth for the reduction of strength 
by retailers, amounts to 16,736,712/. 10s. 8d.; and this sum does not in- 
clude any part of the many millions of gallons known to be illicitly distilled, 
or imported without paying duty. 

If, by the force of public opinion, the waste merely of sixteen millions were 
avoided, this sum, spent principally by the poor, would naturally flow into 
other channels, giving a prosperous activity to commerce and manufactures, 
by its expenditure in articles of real utility : and a total change would be pro- 
duced in the aspect of society by the diminution of crimes, and prosecutions, 
and punishments; and by the removal of all the miseries inflicted by the 
drinking of this vast flood of poison. 

The Committee feel called to the most vigorous exertions ; but every effort 
is obstructed by the want of funds adequate to any measures of national 


service, or even to the diffusion of information on the principles and object of 


the Society throughout the metropolis alone. In London and its vicinity 
numerous meetings are constantly held; but it is most painful to be com- 
pelled to dismiss, without a single Tract, the numerous poor who give their 
time and attention. Application for funds by public advertisement has been 


tried without any corresponding success; but, from the kind liberality of 


some, to whom the Committee have explained their situation and wants, they 
cannot doubt, that, were these generally known, they would be relieved from 
the necessity of closing, by chilling neglect, invaluable openings for extensive 
usefulness. 

Subscriptions are earnestly solicited; and will be thankfully received by 
the treasurer, Cornelius Hanbury, Esq., Plough-court, Lombard-street; at 
Messrs. Drummonds’, Charing-cross; and at Messrs. Barnetts’, Hoare, and 
Co., Lombard-street. 


Extract from the Report, read at the first Public Meeting held at Exeter Hall, 
June 29th 1831. 


Tue operation of this simple system has produced, in the United States of 
America, a reformation which has few equals on the page of history. 

Two years have not yet passed since the attention of the British public was 
first excited upon this subject through the Belfast newspapers, and since the 
first Temperance Society established in Europe was formed at New Ross, in 
the south of Ireland; yet in Ireland and Scotland alone more than sixty 
thousand persons have become members of Temperance Societies,—and a very 
large number of confirmed drunkards have been restored to sobriety. 

In England several societies are already established. 

The London Society, although formed about twelve months ago, has only 
been in active operation since the early part of the present year. Much time 
has been unavoidably occupied in eliciting individual interest. The effects of 
these exertions, though limited, are however highly encouraging. 

Nearly 100,000 tracts have been put into circulation. Among the mem- 
bers are peers, clergymen, magistrates, medical men, and military and naval 
officers, together with about 300 of that highly interesting and important 
class, the mechanical and labouring poor. Some of these are earnest to assist 
in extending the freedom they enjoy from the slavery of spirit-drinking; and 


would be the ready agents in a wide eirculation of tracts, if the slender funds 
of the institution would allow the means. 
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Michaelmas Term. ist Hil. 4. 1830. 
THE KING v. THE REV. P. N. JODDRELL CLERK.* 


The following decision of the Court of King’s Bench, on the method of rating 
tithes to the relief of the poor, is the most important matter, as affecting 
church property, which has occurred for years. It oversets all the wretched 
Quarter Session law, and sets the matter on a clear and just footing. 


Upon appeal against a rate or assessment for the relief of the poor of the 
parish of Yelling, in the county of Huntingdon, the sessions confirmed the 
rate, subject to the opinion of this Court on the following case :— 

The parish of Yelling was enclosed under an act of Parliament, passed in the 
fifty-ninth year of the reign of Geo. ILI. intitled, “‘ An act for enclosing lands 
within the parish of Yelling, in the county of Huntingdon, and for making a 
compensation for the tithes.” By this act the tithes were extinguished, and a 
compensation made in licu thereof. On the part of the appellant it was proved, 
and on the other part not disputed, that the assessment for the rate appealed 
against was made on the bona fide amount of the rack-rent which the farms 
were letting at, and were worth to let at the time; that Elizabeth Bull, one of 
the respondents, the occupier of one farm, the assessment upon which was the 
subject of this appeal, was therefore assessed in the sum of 226/., and that the 
said sum was the actual rack-rent paid by her for the same, and paid without 
any deduction whatsoever; that in the said assessment the said Elizabeth Bull 
was in no manner whatsoever assessed in respect of the corn-rent dr compen- 
sation for tithe paid to the rector for the same, and that she paid annually to 
the rector in respect thereof 93/. 6s. 6d. That James Ford, the other respon- 
dent, and occupier of the other farm, the assessment on which was also the 
subject of this appeal, was assessed in the sum of 60/., the actual rack-rent 
paid without deduction. That the said James Ford was not therein assessed 
in respect of the corn-rent, and that he paid 29/. 13s. for the same to the rector. 
That in the said assessment the appellant and rector is assessed in the sum of 
368/., in respect of the gross payments for compensation for tithes, amounting 
to 4521. 2s. O4d., and that the deduction in the assessment allowed the rector 
(to wit, 837. 2s. O4d.) is the amount of parochial dues levied on 4511, 2s. O$d. 
And it was objected by the appellant that the farms should have been assessed 
in the amount of the rent paid to the landlord, added to the amount of the 
compensation paid to the rector, such being the actual value of the land to let 
at rack-rent; but the Court did not allow the objection. And it was further 
objected by the appellant, that as he was assessed at such a sum as, with his 





* By actof Parliament, the tithes ina parish were extinguished, and in lieu thereof. 
the rector entitled to a corn-rent. In a rate for the relief of the poor, he was assessec 
for the full amount of that corn-rent less the parochial rates. The farmers in the 
parish who paid the corn-rent to the rector, were rated upon the bond fide amount of 
the rack-rent paid by them to their landlords. Held first, that the tenants ought not to 
be rated for a sum made up of the rack-rent paid to their landlords and the corn-rent 
paid to the rector, but that they were properly rated on the amount of the rack-rent 
only. Held secondly, that the rate was unequal, on the ground that the farmer was 
rated, not for the full value of the land which comprised the landlord’s and tenant's 
profit, but for the rack-rent, which was the landlord’s profit only, while the rector 
was rated for the full value of his corn-rent. Held thirdly, that in estimating the 
amount at which the rector ought to be rated, the land-tax ought to be deducted from 
the full amount of hiscorn-rent, provided the tenants of the other lands in the manor | 
paid the land-tax, without being allowed for it by the landlord, but not if such allow- 
ance was made. Held also, that allowance ought to be made to the rector for eccle- 
siastical dues, which were a charge upon the rectory, but not for the expenses of 
providing for the duties of incumbency, because they were a personal charge only. 


March, 1832 
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poor-rate, made up the full gross amount of the corn-rent, the profit accruing 
to the occupiers beyond the amount of rent paid, and beyond the amount of 
the interest of capital employed, and of expense of cultivating lands, including 
compensation for the farmer’s trouble and labour, and superintendence, ought 
to have been included in these assessments; and the appellant proposed to call 
evidence to prove the existence of such profit so accruing generally; the re- 


spondents, however, admitted such profits to have accrued generally. The 
Court did not allow this objection. It was further objected, that the corn-rent 3 
~ . : ° BS | 
was not worth to the appellant any such sum as 368/., he being liable, in 4 
respect of such sum, to the payment of land tax and ecclesiastical dues beyond 2 
the parochial rates, and having further to do or provide for the duties of the f 


incumbency ; and this objection was not allowed, but the rate confirmed, sub- 
ject to the opinion of the Court of King’s Bench, on the objections above stated. 
The case was argued at the sittings in banco, after last term. 
Co.LeripGeE and Ketty in support of the order of sessions. The rate is per- 3 
fectly right. The farmers are properly rated on the amount of the rack-rent < 
paid to the landlord, for the rector is rateable in respect of the corn-rent, and 3 
if the tenant also were rateable for it, it would be rated twice. Secondly, the 
tenants are not to be rated for their profits, for the rent is the criterion of the | 
value of the occupation of land; and, therefore, in ‘‘ Rex v. The Trustees of By 
the Duke of Bridgewater,” it was held that the proprietors of a canal were 
rateable for the sum at which it would let, and not for the gross receipts, minus 
their expenses. ‘Thirdly, the rector has no right to any deduction for the land 
tax, for it is usually paid by the tenants in the first instance, but allowed to 
them by the landlord, and it is therefore in effect paid by the landlord; and if 
that be so, it ought to be paid by the rector. He certainly is not entitled to 
any deduction for the expenses of performing or providing for the duties of 
( incumbency, for that is not a charge upon the land, but upon him personally. 
TueEsiGEr, contra. The farmers ought to have been rated for the full amount 
of the rack-rent, including the corn-rent payable to the rector; for the rent 
payable by them would have been higher if they had not paid the corn-rent to the 
rector. Secondly, as the rector is rated for the full amount of the corn-rent, 
the farmers ought to have been rated not merely upon the rack-rent, which is 
the landlord’s profit, but for the full annual value of the land, which includes 
both landlord’s and tenant’s profit. The rate, therefore, is unequal in this 
Mf respect. Thirdly, the rector ought to have had the land-tax, ecclesiastical 
dues, and expenses of providing for the duties of incumbency, deducted from 
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| the full amount of his corn-rent. te 

| i First, as to the land-tax. It is clear if the tenants pay the land-tax besides ee 
: the rent, they have in effect not been rated for that proportion of the annual 
profits with which the land-tax is paid, and then the appellant must not be Br 
rated for an equal proportion of his profits. ‘The ecclesiastical dues ought to e 
ut be allowed, because they, pro ¢anto, are a diminution of the annual profits. LA 
mes : 

. The Judgment of the Court was delivered in the Course of the Term by eS 
Parke, J.—This was a question between the rector of a parish and the farmers % 

) in it, as to the extent to which he, on the one hand, and they, on the other, ve 


ought to be rated. The tithes in the parish were extinguished, and the rector 
had a corn-rent or compensation in their stead. He was rated to the full 
A extent of all he received, with the deduction only of what he paid for parochial 
dues. He claimed, as additional deductions, the amount of his land- tax, the 
amount of what he paid for ecclesiastical dues (which would include tenths, 
synodals, &c.), and a compensation for performing or providing for the duties 
of his incumbency. The farmers were rated at the bona fide amount of the 
rack-rent at which the farms were letting, or which they were worth to let, 
the tenants paying the corn-rent or compensation for tithe; and the rector 
contended that they ought to be rated in addition upon that corn-rent or com- = * 
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pensation they paid him, and upon their share of profit beyond the rent. The 
great point to be aimed at in every rate is equality, and whatever is the pro- 
portion at which, according to its true rateable value, any property is rated, is 
the proportion in which every other property ought to be rated. The first 
thing upon every rate, therefore, is to ascertain the true rateable value of every 
property upon which the rate is to be imposed, and the next to see upon what 
proportion of that value a rate is in fact imposed. In the case of land, the 
rateable value is the amount of the annual average profit or value of the land, 
after every outgoing is paid, and every proper allowance made; not, however, 
including the interest of capital, as the sessions have done, for that is a part of 
the profit. Tithe is an outgoing, and therefore the corn-rent or compensation 
for tithe in this case is not to be added to the amount upon which the farmer 
is rateable; and in respect of that portion of the annual profit or value which 
consists of tithe or corn-rent, the rector is himself to be assessed. We think, 
therefore, that the sessions were right in over-ruling the first objection. 

The second objection was, that the farmers’ share of profit ought to have 
been rated, or, which is the same thing, that the appellant should have been 
rated proportionably Jess; and that objection should, in our opinion, have 
prevailed. Of the whole of the annual profits or value of land, a part belongs 
to the landlord in the shape of rent, and part to the tenant; and whenever a 
rate is according to the rack-rent (the usual and most convenient mode), it is 
in effect a rate on a part of the profit only. It must, therefore, in the next 
place, be ascertained what proportion the rent bears to the total annual profit 
or value, and that will shew in what proportion all other property ought to be 
rated. If, for instance, the rent is one-half or two-thirds of the total annual 
profit or value of land, the rate on all other property should be on a half or 
two-thirds of its annual value. In this case it is clear that there was a share 
of profit received by the tenant, upon which there has been no rate, and, in 
that respect, the farmers were assessed in a less proportion of the true annual 
profit or value than the appellant. The sessions were therefore wrong in dis- 
allowing this objection, and they ought to ascertain the ratio which the rent 
of land bears to its average annual profit or value, and assess the appellant for 
his tithe-rent in the same ratio. ; 

The last objection was, that the appellant ought to have had the land-tax, 
ecclesiastical dues, and the expenses of providing for the duties of incumbency 
deducted. 

As to the land-tax, that is always in practice paid in the first instance by 
tenants; and whether it is to be deducted or not in this case, must depend 
upon the answer to a previous question, whether the tenants in the parish 


, deduct it from the rents specified or not. If they do, the landlord pays it in 


effect out of the rent he receives; and the appellant, to be on the same footing, 
must do the same ; in that case it must not be deducted in making the rate on 
him. But if the tenants pay the specified rents, and the land-tax besides, then 
they they have in effect not been rated upon that portion of the annual profit 
or value with which the land-tax is paid, but upon a part of the residue only, 
after deducting the land-tax. Upon.this supposition, the appellant must also 
be rated in a proportionate part of his profit, after deducting the land-tax. 

The ecclesiastical dues ought to be allowed, because they are payable by the 
appellant in respect of his rectory, and the profits of the rectory constitute the 
only fund out of which they can be paid; but the expenses of providing for 
the duties of incumbency ought not to be deducted, because those duties are 
personal, and ought to be performed personally by the incumbent. The last 
objection, therefore, ought to prevail in part. 

The case must, for these reasons, be sent back to the sessions, who must 
amend the rate, acting as nearly in conformity to the principle here laid down 


as their means of investigation will admit; a precise and accurate application 


of it is, we are well aware, impracticable. 
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FACTS RESPECTING THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND HER 
REVENUES. 
(From Parliamentary Documents.) 


I. Fact the First.—Very little more than two-thirds in value of the land 
in England and Wales is titheable. This appears from the following return 
of all the land in England and Wales given, not in acres, but in money 
value.* 


a 





1806. 1808. 1810. 1812. 


Zt s. d. a ££» a. £ «8 d. 
Tithe-free land 6,872,365 0 0 | 7,259,637 8 7 | 7,904,378 17 44) 8,805,550 5 73 
Titheabledo . . 17,840,673 5 5 18,610,636 16 7 20,217,460 17 7 |22,518,874 3 33 
Tithe-free in part 656,258 0 64! 789,548 6 104) 856,183 12 2 862,960 18 8 


‘Tithe-freeonpay- one | ae Si tae 
ment of Modus 508,757 11 104 528,079 0 11 | 498,823 3 4] 539,243 10 10 
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25,878,053 17 93 27,187,001 12 ss iacahoaiad 10 ss Salta 18 5} 





N.B. (1.) This return was made by the farmers, not by the Clergy, and 
the Tax Office says, that the farmers had no interest in returning the tithe- 
free part larger than it really was. 

N.B. (2.) As there are about thirty millions of acres cultivated in England 
and Wales, we see that this return must be very nearly right in its amount 
also. It makes land, in 1812, worth, on an average, through England and 
Wales, more than 1/. per acre. And it certainly was never worth, on the 
average, much more than 1/. So these returns may be trusted altogether. 


II. Fact the Second.—These returns, which show the awkward fact that 
only two-thirds of England and Wales are titheable, show another awkward 
fact as to the amount of the tithes. We cannot pay tithes on land that is not 


titheable: so the tithes cannot be so much as is thought. They turn out as 
follows :—t* 
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Compositions and of Price of 
' ‘ sas Tithes rendered in 
Tithes paid by Composition. kind: te. whole a. Corn per 


mount of Tithes, quarter. 
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) s d. 
Seen eeereseeases 1,658,055 6 y 2,012,064 
MO ETTTT TTT Terie 1,748,106 15 11 2,139,942 
1810... ..ceecceceveees 1,999,996 610 | 2,353,949 1: 
IGAS. co ccdecveccsecccs ¥,117 451 17 2 2,583,672 17 ) 6 8 0 
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Now the farmers made the return of the composition, and a good deal of 
the other too. For under the head tithes taken in kind were reckoned all the 
tithes in some of the Midland and Welsh dioceses, where there is no agree- 
ment, but where the tithe is valued on the ground each year, and sold by auc- 


—_—_—— —- -_ 


. From Fstimates and Accounts published by the House of Commons in 1813, 
vol. xu. p. 03d. 


t Accounts and Estimates published by the House of Commons in 1813, vol. xii. 
PP. 26%, 274, WY, 293, GOY, 315. 
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tion, or otherwise, and in nine cases out of ten, is paid for in money. These 
were returned by the farmers. 

So the whole amount of tithes levied when wheat was 6/. 8s. per quarter, 
was a very little above two millions and a half. 

The whole amount when it was 3. 19s. 2d. (much higher than it now is) 
was very little above two millions. 


III. Facr the Tairp.—This takes in the lay tithe, as well as the clerical. 

To know the clerical tithe, you must subtract one-third at least. For the 
rectories (or livings where the Clergyman has the great tithe) are not quite 
half the whole number of livings. In the other half, a layman has the great 
tithe; the Clergyman the small only. Nay, in 1000 parishes he has not even 
that, but a fixed allowance. Now where the layman has the great tithe, and 
a Clergyman the small, the layman gets at least two-thirds, that is, the lay- 
men have two-thirds of half the tithes in England : that is, they have one-third 
of the whole. So the whole tithe paid to Clergy, when wheat was 6J. 8s. 
per quarter, was 1,722,448/. lls. 4d., or somewhat more than one million 
and a half. The whole paid to them when it was £3. 19s. 2d. (far higher than 
it is now) was 1,426,627. 18s. Ojd., or less than one million and a half. 

Besides this, they have, in some parishes, land instead of tithes, under in- 
closure Acts. Since the Revolution down to 53 Geo. III. there have been 
3441 Inclosure Acts.* Now it is quite certain, from examination, that there 
has not been land given in lieu of all the tithes, in any thing like half these 
cases. But allow half. There are 10,693 parishes’in England and Wales. 
This will leave about 9,000 with tithes. Then, if we had divided the tithes 
equally, each parish Clergyman would have had 191d. 7s. 71d. a year, when 
wheat was 6/. 8s. per quarter; and 158/. 10s, 34d. a year, when it was 
3/, 19s. 2d. per quarter, which is far higher than it is now. 

Now, to get the whole income of the parish Clergy, we must add their 
incomes in these parishes, where commutations have taken place. One with 
another, these parishes will be of the same size as the others, and the incomes 
about the same. Then, when corn was at 6/. 8s. per quarter, these parishes 
would bring in 324,008Z, 9s. 1,d., aud the whole income of the parish Clergy 
was 2,046,457/. Os. 54d. When corn was at 3. 19s/. 2d. (higher than it is 
now) those parishes brought in 268,363/. 8s. 6}d., and the whole inconte of 
the parish Clergy was 1,694,9910. Gs. 7jd. As wheat is lower now, it cannot 
be so much at this moment; that is, 

The income of the parish Clergy is little or not at all more than one million 
anda half. If divided, each Clergyman would have 150d. a year. 

This, we see, is proved by papers published by Parliament, and these papers 
come, not from the Clergy, but from the farmers. 

IV. Facr the Fourrn.—There are in England and Wales 4,361 livings 
under 1502. per annum.¢ 
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* Lord's Corn Report in 1814. 
+ Parliamentary Papers of 1818, vol. xviii. p. 216. 
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This is from a return made in 1815, when things were very high. It ts 
allowed not to be complete. That is, there were even then a few more livings 
of each of these classes. Now, as things have fallen, there must be many more.* 

There are not four livings in all England worth 3,000/. a year. There are 
not 30 livings (besides) in all England worth 2,000/. a year, if any one says 
there are, let the names be given. Livings, which in the high times were 
worth 2,500/, per annum, are now worth 1,200/. In equallizing, it will be 


easy enough to find the small livings, but where is the right number of 


large ones? 


V. Facer the Firrn.—There are 2,626 livings without any house. There 
are 2,183 with houses, quite unfit for residence—let, for instance, for 2/. or 
3/. a year, and worth no more. That is, there are 4,809 livings, where the 
Clergyman has no house to live in.t 


Of these, on counting through the volume, it is found that 3,080 are under 
150/. a vear. 


Can the Clergy live in these parishes’without houses? or can they build 
them, when the livings are under 150/. a year? 

The houses now existing on the other livings are so very bad, in many cases, 
that they are obliged to be rebuilt. At this very time, £220,000 h 1as been 
borrowed by various C lergymen, to build or rebuild parsonage-houses.} 

All the houses are kept in repair by the Clergy, or the damage done for 
want of such repair must be made good by their families. 

‘There are 3,000 livings without any glebe. In a return of 67 parishes 
lying together in one county, the glebes were together 1,710) acres, or 25 
acres each on the average. 


VI. Faer the Sixra.—The fees to the Clergy, in country parishes and small 
country towns, vary from 31. to 7l. on every 1,000 persons of population. 


The greater part of the fees paid does not belong to the Cler rgy. 


Their’s are 
usually as follows :— 


ets £ a. d. 


NED cideaiiiciistaiereens ionsanins smantions oecece 0 0 0 to 
Burialsy CCRC Cree eee se vererereresecerccceeseesescesees oeceee 0 0 0 — 
Marriages by banns, with publication, from... 05 0 — 0 8 O 
Marriages by HCOMCO ..ccccccccccccccccseccccesces —_ 010 6 «<< 
Un NN I ee 006 — 01 0 
Breach of ground for burial of strangers ..... ‘ °é6¢ t= =. OF O 
PUONRRIG CII ois cciccncccisvetsnbnaseceioased iadetae és S42 0 a OS 
Head stone}{ ........ SsthubinsninhnsWiscebcebebedesedeines o68 ~~ O00” O 


Now (by Preface to Population Returns in 1821) it seems that there is 1 
marriage to every 134 persons; 1 birth to every 35; 1 burial to every 58. 
Thus the following will be the account in a country parish of 500 persons.— 
Observe that all fees which can possibly be paid are here given, and most of 


them at the highest rate; that is, many more than are ever paid in 9 parishes 
out of 10 :— 





9 Burial fees (charged at 2s. Gd.) ......cccccccssccccees ditions i, = 6 
oe SNS COG OG Fi cndincncidscnsindensrseedcoccnnmiedinccbouicnellle O15 O 
@ Bharvanges (OG Dy WOOMOS) oa .ccccsncsesiscpsnsccssesncssseseseten . 114 6 
cee ai GCE BA GE) ss cicchisciccccdeancnstctnatiniasiciasen ion O32 6 
NOT RNIN ini 5c cancinddsenssdeivenbucmnpuiedenbecesseuataiananns oe 6:3 
i RIN «aint anidinsiccscncbaainnascicncumian suaieeaieun ee Se 
5 4 6 
* Parhamentary Papers of 1818, vol. xviii. p. 215. t Ibid. 
$ See Mr. Hodgson’s Statement of the Queen Anne's Bounty Fund. 


Sa 


For burials there is in some country places, but in very few, a fee by custom. It 

but it is very rare. 

|| For making a vault, or putting up a monament in a church, a high fee is some- 
But how often does this happen in the country ! 


is in some places 1s., in others Ys. 6d., 


times paid. 
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¥ From this must be subtracted, in nine parishes out of ten, all the burial fees, 
eS all the fees for dissenters’ churchings, and (in most years) for the burial of 
es strangers, head stones, and registers. ‘This will leave between three and four 
Es pounds at the outside, and often from two to three. 
= In a common country parish of 650 persons, there have been 84 marriages 
ty in the last 18 years, and of these 10 only were by license. This is the common 
es proportion, 
¥ In a country town of 6,000 people, where there are burial fees of 2s. 6d.,* 
3 where there are many rich people, and the custom is to bury in vaults, and 
e put up many tombs, the fees for the year, in the last account, were 401. 17s, 4d., 
re that is, about 6/. 10s. to the thousand people. In another, of 2,850 people, 
a the fees are 20/. In another, of 2,000 people, the fees are 15/, but this is a 
ap fashionable watering place. ‘The fees of 18 country parishes lying close toge- 
“ ther, in a good country, are found to amount to 371. 10s., i.e. to 21. 1s. 2d. 
on an average. 
In London,t and considerable towns, where the fees are heavy, the Clergy- 
man has nothing but fees and offerings. For corn does not grow in the streets. 
VIL. Facr the Seventu.—The Bishops’ incomes are as follows ; this is 
' well known to every one who knows anything of the matter :— 
e Canterbury ..............66. $27,000 | Lichfield and Coventry ......... £3,500 
Fe WOR eccssas ercecdnsias daniels . 10,000 | Peterborough ...... 
a EOMGOR scsctscsccicsccocsssncee PROUD) | CRAIORER cdccseces 
bs a Senate osasvane oven pole rosea sasessceseueses 
Ei On : | COMMER ca ssdscescans a ' 
E especies > “g'000 | Hereford... p all under 3,000 
eS Salisbury ........ccccccsssseee 9,000 | St. David's ..... one 
pe W orcester.......... pasnade seve «GD | Bo csctkntickccns 
re ee wc SD | TRE Sisecs 
ad pees dstebeneemeeneds janauin ; Peon | samaoes tenons tees 
a ANC : YUCESTCP ...eeeeee 
eS Bath wad Wells. | GOW | BENNER ccncc-ociee all under 2,000 
CROCE cccassstiorsscesssvesece — SOD) T CPRTORG 6 csi ateduows 


Of these, only the first twelve, at the outside, pay their expenses. In three 
of them, besides private charities, the donations, subscriptions, &c. are between 
two and three thousand a year each. The expenses of taking possession of 
large old houses, and furnishing them; of hiring a house in London during 
the period of business ; of journeys for Visitations, Confirmations, and other 
business ; of the necessary donations and subscriptions to public purposes,— 
come to far more than the receipts of the latter fourteen bishoprics. 


VIII. Facr the Ercuru.—The number of Deans, other Dignitaries, Pre- 
bendaries, &c. in England, is about 600. If all the Cathedral property were 
takcn and equally divided, it is found, on an accurate statement, that it would 
not amount to 500/. a year to each of these. That is, the whole does not 
amount to 300,0001. a year. Many Prebends in Cathedrals are worth not 
one penny ; they are mere marks of honour. There are four such, for example, 
at Chichester. 

Archdeaconries are, in most cases, worth very little. One in the Diocese 
of London is about 12/. per annum. The best in that diocese is not 2001. 





Se oe ee ee ne oe a 


* To shew how different the fees actually paid are from what are due, it may be 
noticed, that in this very parish, where, according to the table, the deaths should be 
about 193 in the year, or the fees should be 12/. 17s. 6d., the fees received for burials 
are under three pounds. They are, of course, never asked for from paupers, nor 
from other really poor persons. 

t There are a certain number of City livings which have a fixed allowance, varying 


from 200l. to 333/. per annum ; and perhaps 5 or 6 which have a per centage ou the 
rent. 
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IX. Fact the Nintu.— 


The Income of the Parochial Clergy is under. ......:cc.ceeeeres £1,648 
The Bishops’ Income under ...........-.e00eeeeeee bbensddnannsieiiel 165,000 
The Cathedral Property under .......ccccccessccteereoceetcereneceres 300,000 





2,159,991 


This, if divided among the Parochial Clergy equally, would give barely 
2001. a year to each. Out of this, too, they have to pay the Curates, above 
4,000 in number ; that is, they have to pay at least 300,000/. a year. There 
are 2,193 Curates resident. There were only 1598 in 1812. So the Bishops 
are not quite careless. 


X. Facr the Tentu.—Mr. Leslie Foster, an Irish layman, and one of the 
most distinguished persons in Ireland, stated to the Parliamentary Committee 
on Irish Affairs, that the Bishops’ Incomes in Ireland would not, if divided, 
amount to more than 5,000/. a year cach. This is proved by returns just 
made to Parliament. There is not one Irish living worth more than 3,000/. 
per annum, and there are very few worth 2,0001, 


—— ee 


Having thus made a general statement with respect to the Church, from a 
paper lately printed, let us turn to some particular dioceses, and see whether, 


in those cases where we have accurate information, there is any reason for 
complaint. 


State of the Diocese of Peterborough.* 


“‘The benefices in this diocese are in number not quite 300, though the 
churches and chapels, with a consequent increase of duty, exceed that number. 
Of these benefices there are 120, that is, more than two-fifths of the whole, 
which do not exceed 2001. a year. This is the maximum which few of them 
attain, and not less than 26 of them are under 1002. We cannot therefore 
reckon the average value of those 120 livings so high as 1501. Of livings 
exceeding 200/., but not exceeding 300/,, the number is 74. But as few of 
them amount to the latter sum, and most of them are much below it, we cannot 
take the average value so high as 2501. Since, then, 120 livings average only 
150/., and 74 other livings average less than 2501., the two sets taken together 
cannot average more than 200/., because the number in the former set exceeds 
the number in the latter set in the proportion of 120 to 74, or more than three 
totwo. Here then we have 194 livings out of less than 300, that is, nearly 
two-thirds of the whole, of which the annual average value does not exceed 
2001. 

«But, if such is the case with two-thirds of the livings in this diocese, it may 
be urged that they find an equipoise in the remaining third. Let us see, 
therefore, whether the average of the remaining third exhibits such enormous 
wealth as to afford just matter of reproach to those, who, in general, are so 
educated, as to qualify them for the society of the highest orders in the state. 
Seventy-three livings, out of the remaining third, vary, as far as I have been 
able to obtain information, from 300/. to 500/. a year ; but, as the greater part 
of them are under 400/. we cannot take them all together at a higher average. 
There are 15 livings, which average about 550/. a year ; and the average of the 
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* From the Bishop's Charge, p. 12, and foll. 
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few remaining livings cannot be taken at so high an average as 800/. though 
two or three of them exceed that amount.” 


The Bishop speaks as follows, with respect to pluralities :— 


“There are only two instances in this diocese of three livings holden by one 
person; one of them is that of a vicarage, not exceeding 100/. a year, holden 
with two donatives, each under 50/. a year; the other is that of three small 
vicarages, one of which bears no value in the king’s books; but there are 
thirty clergymen who have, each of them, ¢wo livings, in this diocese ; of whom, 
therefore, I must give, as far as these livings are concerned, a detailed account. 
Five of them perform the whole duty of their two livings, which are near to 
each other, and are so circumstanced, that more than single duty could not be 
expected at either of them. Twenty-three of these pluralists reside and 
officiate on one of their livings, and employ a curate on the other. The two 
remaining pluralists, having performed the duty of one of their parishes more 
than fifty years, and having now passed their eightieth vear, have retired, not 
from their livings, but only from their labours. The clergy, therefore, who 
have more than one living in this diocese, do not deserve the reproach, which 
their adversaries cast on them. And there is xo accusation so grossly unjust, 
as that, in which pluralists are represented as a set of idlers in the vineyard, 
who enjoy in indolence the riches of the Church, while the working clergy (as 
curates are now called, in order to throw an odium on the beneficed clergy) 
perform the duties of the Church for a pittance. Of the thirty-two clergymen 
who have more than one living inthis diocese, there is not an individual who 
does not strictly and literally belong to the class of the working clergy. Seven 
of these pluralists perform the whole duty of two churches every Sunday. The 
twenty-three who officiate on one living, while they have acurate on the other, 
work as hard on the former, as their curates on the latter; and the two who 
have now ceased to work, had previously worked more than half a century. 
Nor is it true, since the passing of the Curate’s Act, in 1813, that curates work 
for a pittance. They not unfrequently receive the greater share in the income 
of the living. 

‘“‘ Having stated the case of the pluralists, who have two livings in this 
diocese, 1 proceed to those, who have one living in this diocese, and one living 
inanother. Of these pluralists there are two who reside alternately on their 
two benefices, and, in their absence, their places are supplied by curates. 
Four reside constantly on their livings in this diocese, and employ curates 
elsewhere ; while there are sixteen, who, residing elsewhere themselves, em- 
ploy curates in this diocese. Of the curates to the four former, I can, of course, 
give no account, as they are not within my jurisdiction; but I can give a 
particular and a satisfactory account of the curates to the sixteen latter. In 
thirteen out of the sixteen cases, the places of the incumbents are supplied by 
resident curates, four of whom have a stipend of 120/., five have 100/., two 
90/., and two 80/.: and in all the thirteen cases the curates have the use of the 
glebe-house. In the three remaining cases, the curates reside in a contiguous 
paiish, because there is either no glebe-house, or none that is fit for the resi- 
dence of a clegyman. 

‘1 readily admit, that if every parish could have a resident incumbent, 
whose services were entirely devoted to the spiritual welfare of that one parish, 
it would not only be more in accordance with the intention of those by whom 
benefices were originally endowed, not only more advantageous to the parish- 
loners for whose benefit such endowments were made, but, ultimately, more 
advantageous to the Established Church. But there are many things, which 
are highly desirable, yet cannot always be obtained; there are many things 
which, though excellent in theory, would fail in practice. Before, therefore, 
pluralities are condemned in the gross, let us consider what they are. Let us 
have recourse, as we had before, to an examination of this diocese, and then 
form our judgment on the facts of the case.” 

March, 1832. hy 
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State of the Diocese of Durham.* 


“‘ Of Schools, since my accession to this See, twenty-seven new ones have 
been added, and eighty-five united to the National Society. Of Glebe-Houses, 
four new ones have been added, four rebuilt or considerably enlarged, and 
three more are proposed to be built. Of Churches or Chapels, fourteen have 
been built, or are building; thirteen rebuilt, or greatly altered and enlarged ; 
eight are now in progress, or proposed ; nine have been newly endowed; and 
twelve or more have been augmented. Of Parishes, seven have been divided, 
or are to be so; and districts are allotted to three others. The Committees 
of the Societies for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, continue to act, throughout the Diocese, with 
more or less efficiency; and, on the whole, are in a flourishing state. The 
Church-Building Society, more recently established in the Diocese, has been 


useful to the full extent of its means, though its supplies are not yet adequate 
to the demands.” 


EmiGrants.—By a return just published, we perceive that emigration was 
greatly upon the increase during the year 1831. During the half-year ended 
the 5th of July, 1831, the total! number of emigrants who left the United 
Kingdom were, to the United States, 15,724; British North American Colo- 
nies, 49,383; Cape of Good Hope, 58; Van Diemen’s Land, 423; making a 
total of 65,588. 

PARLIAMENTARY Returns state the amount of Poor’s Rates collected in 
England and Wales, in 1831, at 8,111,422/,—an increase of 8 per cent. on the 
preceding year. 

American Lanp Company.—We learn that, in consequence of the great 
increase of emigration to America, a highly-respectable meeting of persons 
connected with the commercial and internal interests of our North American 
Provinces, has been held (G. R. Robinson, Esq., M.P. for Worcester in the 
chair,) to take into consideration the expediency, and the means, if expedient, 
to establish a “ British American Land Company ;” and that a provisional 
committee was then appointed to consider the subject, and to report to a 
general meeting, should it be found expedient to call a general meeting for that 
purpose, 

Justices or THE Peace.—By a recent parliamentary return, it appears 
that in the several counties of England and Wales, there are 5371 justices 
qualified, of whom 4017 are laymen, and 1354 clergymen. In Essex there 
are 119 lay justices, 51 clerical; Suffolk, 98 lay, 58 clerical; Hertford, 102 
lay, 44 clerical ; Cambridge, 28 lay, 23 clerical ; Norfolk, 119 lay, 78 clerical ; 
Sussex, 189 lay, none clerical; Derby, 79 lay, none clerical; Linceln, 59 lay, 
52 clerical; Kent, 145 lay, 2 clerical. 


INFORMATION, PUBLISHED BY HIS MAJESTY’S COMMISSIONERS 
FOR EMIGRATION, RESPECTING THE BRITISH COLONIES IN 
NORTH AMERICA. 

CoLoNniAL OFFICE, 


Oth February, 1832. 
Tne object of the present notice is to afford such information as is likely to 
be useful to persons who desire either to emigrate, or to assist others to emi- 
grate, to the British possessions in North America. 


—_——_ -_—— -_———-- —_— ee eee 


* From the Bishop’s Charge, p. 9, 
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In the first place, it seems desirable to define the nature of the assistance to 
be expected from government by persons proceeding to these colonies. No 
pecuniary aid will be allowed by government to emigrants to the North Ame- 
rican Colonies; nor after the arrival will they receive grants of land, or gifts 
of tools, or a supply of provisions. Hopes of all these things have been some- 
times held out to emigrants by speculators in this country, desirous of making 
a profit by their conveyance to North America, and willing for that purpose 
to delude them with unfounded expectations, regardless of their subsequent 
disappointment. But the wish of government is to furnish those who emi- 
grate with a real knowledge of the circumstances they will find in the countries 
to which they are going. 

No assistance of the extraordinary extent above described is allowed, be- 
cause, in colonies, where those who desire to work cannot fail to do well for 
themselves, none such is needed. Land, indeed, used formerly to be granted 
gratuitously; but when it was taken by poor people, they found that they had 
not the means of living during the interval necessary to raise their crops, and 
further, that they knew not enough of the manner of farming in the colonies 
to make any progress. After all, therefore, they were obliged to work for — 
wages, until they could make a few savings, and could learn a little of the 
way of farming in Canada. But now, land is not disposed of except by sale. 
The produce of the sales, although the price is very moderate, is likely to be- 
come a considerable fund which can be turned to the benefit of the colonies, 
and therefore of the emigrants ; while yet no hardship is inflicted on the poor 
emigrant, who will work for wages just as he did before, and may after a 
while acquire land, if land be his object, by the savings which the high wages 
in these colonies enable him speedily to make. 

These are the reasons why government does not think it necessary to give 
away land in a country, where, by the lowness of its price, the plentifulness 
of work, and the high rates of wages, an industrious man can earn enough in 
a few seasons to become a freeholder by means of his own acquisitions. 

The land which is for sale will be open to public competition, and of course, 
therefore, its price must depend upon the offers that may be made ; but it will 
generally not be sold for less than from 4s. to 5s. per acre; and in situations 
where roads have been made, or the ground has been partially cleared, the 
common prices lately have been 7s. 6d., 10s., and 15s. Further particulars 
will be best learned upon the spot, where every endeavour will be made to 


_ Meet the different circumstances and views of different purchasers. 


Although government will not make any gifts at the public expense to emi- 
grants to North America, agents will be maintained at the principal Colonial 
Ports, whose duty it will be, without fee or reward from private individuals, 
to protect emigrants against imposition upon their first landing, to acquaint 
them with the demand for labour in different districts, to point out the most 
advantageous routes, and to furnish them generally with all useful advice upon 
the objects which they have had in view in emigrating. And when a private 
engagement cannot be immediately obtained, employment will be afforded on 
some of the public works in progress in the colonies. Persons newly arrived 
should not omit to consult the government agent for emigrants, and, as much 
as possible, should avoid detention in the ports, where they are exposed to all 
kinds of impositions, and of pretexts for keeping them at taverns till any money 
they may possess has been expended.—For the same purpose of guarding 
against the frauds practised on new comers, and of preventing an improvident 
expenditure at the first moment of arrival, it seems very desirable that indivi- 
duals who may wish to furnish emigrants with money for their use in the , 
colony should have the means of making the money payable there, instead of 
giving it into the hands of the emigrants in this country. The Commissioners 
for emigration are engaged in effecting general arrangements for this purpose, 
and due notice will be given to the public when they shall be completed, 
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Agents for emigration have been appointed at St. John’s, St. Andrew’s, and 
Miramichi in New Brunswick, and at Quebec and York in Canada. On this 
whole subject of the manner of proceeding upon landing, it may be observed, 
in conclusion, that no effort will be spared to exempt emigrants from any 
necessity for delay at the place of disembarkation, and from uncertainty as to 
the opportunities of at once turning their labour to account. 

After this explanation of the extent of the aid to be expected from Govern- 
ment, the following statements are subjoined of the ordinary charges for passage 
to the North American Colonies, as well as of the usual rates of wages and 

usual prices in them, in order that every individual may have the means of 
judging for himself of the inducements to emigrate to these parts of the British 
dominions. 

Passage.—Passages to Quebec or New Brunswick may either be engaged 
inclusive of provisions, or exclusive of provisions, in which case the ship 
owner finds nothing but water, fuel, and bed places, without bedding. Chil- 
dren under 14 years of age are charged one-half, and under 7 years of age one- 
third, of the full price; and for children under twelve months of age no charge 
is made. Upon these conditions the price of passage from London, or from 
places on the East coast of Great Britain, has generally been 6/. with provi- 
sions, or 3/. without. From Liverpool, Greenock, and the principal ports of 
Ireland, as the chances of delay are fewer, the charge is somewhat lower; this 
year it will probably be from 2/. to 2/. 10s. without provisions, or from 4/. to 
5l. including provisions. It is possible that in March and April passages may 
be obtained from Dublin for 35s., or even 30s.; but the prices always grow 
higher as the season advances. In ships sailing from Scotland or Ireland, it 
has mostly been the custom for passengers to find their own provisions; but 
this practice has not been so general m London, and some ship owners, 
sensible of the dangerous mistakes which may be made in this matter through 
ignorance, are very averse to receive passengers who will not agree to be 
victualled by the ship. ‘Those who do resolve to supply their own provisions, 
should at least be careful not to lay in an insufficient stock ; 50 days is the 
shortest period for which it is safe to provide, and from London the passage is 
sometimes prolonged to 75 days. 

The best months for leaving England are certainly March and April; the 
later emigrants do not find employ ment so abundant, and have less time in the 
colony before the commencement of winter. 

Various frauds are attempted upon emigrants which can only be effectually 
defeated by the good sense of the parties against whom they are contrived. 
Sometimes agents take payment from the emigrant for his passage, and then 
recommend him to some tavern, where he is detained from day to day, under 
false pretences for delay, until before the departure of the ship the whole of his 
money is extracted from him. This of course cannot happen with agents 
connected with respectable houses ; but the best security is to name in the 
bargain for passage a particular day, after which, whether or not the ship sails, 
the passenger is to be received on board and victualled by the owners. In 
this manner the emigrant cannot be intentionaily brought to the place of em- 
barkation too soon, and be compelled to spend his money at public houses, by 
false accounts of the time of sailing; for from the very day of his arrival at 

the port, being the day previously agreed upon, the ship become his home. 

The conveyance of passengers to the British possessions in North America 
is regulated by an Act of Parliament (9 Geo. IV. c. 21), of which the following 
are the principal provisions : “ Ships are not allowed to carry passengers to 
these colonies unless they be of the height of five feet and a half between 
decks, and they must not carry more than 3 passengers for every 4 tons of the 
registered burthen ; there must be on board at least 50 gallons of pure water, 
and 50 pounds of bread, biscuit, oatmeal, or bread stuf, for each passenger. 
When the ship carries the full number of passengers allowed by law, no part 
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of the cargo, and no stores or provisions, may be carried between decks ; but 
if there be less than the complete number of passengers, goods may be stowed 
between decks in a proportion not exceeding 3 cubical feet for each passenger 
wanting of the highest number. Masters of vessels who land passengers, 
unless with their own consent, at a place different from that originally agreed 
upon, are subject to a penalty of 20/., recoverable by summary process before 
two Justices of the Peace in any of the North American Colonies. 

The enforcement of this law rests chiefly with the officers of His Majesty’s 
Customs; and persons having complaints to make of its infraction, should 
address themselves to the nearest Custom House. 

Besides the sea voyage from England, persons proceeding to Canada should 
be provided with the means of paying for the journey which they may have to 
make after their arrival at Quebec. The cost of this journey must, of course, 
depend upon the situation of the place where the individual may find employ- 
ment, or where he may have previously formed a wish to settle; but to all 
it will probably be useful to possess the following report of the prices of con- 
veyance, during the last season, on the route from Quebec to York, the capital 
of Upper Canada. From Quebec to Montreal (180 miles), by steam-boat, the 
charge for an adult was 6s. 6d.; from Montreal to Prescot (120 miles), by 
boats or barges, 7s.; from Prescot to York (250 miles), by steam-boat, 7s. 
The journey, sertorneed in this manner, usually occupies ten or twelve days; 
adding, therefore, 11s. for provisions, the total cost from Quebec to York (a 
distance of 550 miles) may be stated, according to the charges last year, at 
1/. 11s. 6d. Persons who are possessed of sufficient means, prefer to travel by 
land that part of the route where the river St. Lawrence is not navigable by 
steam-boats, and the journey is then usually performed in six days, at a cost 
of 67. It must be observed that the prices of conveyance are necessarily fluc- 
tuating, and that the foregoing account is only presented as sufficiently accu- 
rate for purposes of information in this country, leaving it to the government 
agent at Quebec to supply emigrants with more exact particulars, according to 
the circumstances of the time at which they may arrive. 

Rates of Wages and Market Prices—The colonies in North America, to 
which emigrants can with advantage proceed, are Lower Canada, Upper 
Canada, and New Brunswick. From the reports received from other British 
Colonies in North America, namely, Prince Edward’s Island, Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia, and Cape Breton, it appears that they do not contain the means 
either of affording employment at wages to a considerable number of emigrants, 
or of settling them upon land. 

Lower Canada.—F rom Lower Canada the commissioners for emigration have 
not received the official reports which were required from the North American 
colonies, for the purpose of compiling the present statement. They believe, 
however, that the following account of the prices of grain and of wages may 
be relied upon for its general correctness :— 
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Upper Canada.—The following Table exhibits the lowest and the highest 
price which the several articles therein-named bore, during the year 1831, in 
each of the principal districts of Upper Canada :— 
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From a comparison of all the Documents before the Commissioners for 
Emigration, it appears that the yearly wages of labourers in Upper Canada, 
hired by the year, are from 27/. to 30/1. ; that their mouthly wages, indifferent 
situations and at different seasons, range from 1/. 10s, to 3/. 10s. per month ; 
and that daily wages range from 2s. to 3s. 9d. In all these rates of wages, 
board and lodging are found by the employer. Without board, daily wages 
vary from 3s. 6d. out of harvest to 5s. during harvest; 6s. 3d., besides pro- 
visions, is sometimes given to harvest men. The wages of Mechanics 
may be stated universally at from 5s. to 7s. 6d. per day. 

New Brunswick.—The following is a List of Prices compiled from Docu- 
ments sent in from various parts of New Brunswick : 
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Coals are sold at 30s. per chaldron. House rent is from 5/. to 6/. per an- 
num for Families occupying one room; and for Families occupying two rooms, 
from 6/. to 10/. Cemmon Labourers receive from 3s, to 4s. a-day, finding 
their own subsistence ; but, when employed at the Ports in loading Vessels, 
their subsistence is foundfor them. Mechanics receive from 5s. to 7s. Gd. per 
day, and superior workmen from 7s. 6d. to 10s, 

Upon the foregoing Statements, it must be observed that Emigrants, es- 
pecially such of them as are agricultural Labourers, should not expect the 
highest wages named until they have become accustomed to the work of the 
Colony. The Mechanics most in demand are those connected with the busi- 
ness of house-building.—Shoemakers, and Tailors, and Ship-builders also 
find abundant employment. 
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AUGMENTATION ACT. 

Very singular misconceptions have arisen with respect to the following Act, 
in consequence of some paragraphs respecting it which appeared ina Morning 
Paper. It has been said, especially, that this Act recognizes the principle of 
taking money from large livings and giving it to small ones. It will be seen 
on examination that there is not the least foundation for this statement. The 
object of the Bill is to enlarge the powers of a former statute, which enabled 
ecclesiastical persons and bodies to endow small Vicarages with portions of 
great Tithes in their possession. ‘The extent to which this may be done is 
increased, and these persons are enabled to effect their object by endowments 
in /and as well as in Tithes. Again, where, in the same parish, a chapel has 
been built, the incumbent is enabled to endow it with a certain portion of his 
tithe, or, in other words, to effect a division of his parish for ecclesiastical 
purposes. Still farther than this, as it happens, in some few cases, that there 


is annexed to some livings, a right to Tithe on a portion of another and 


perhaps distant and poor parish, the incumbent is enabled to resign this in 
order to give to the poor parish the Tithes which properly belong to it. But, 
in all points, it is to be observed, that the Act is only an enabling Act and not 
a compulsory one. It only enables certain persons to do certain acts, if they 
shall be willing, and if they have got the consent of all parties concerned. The 
Bishop must have the consent of the Archbishop, the Dean and Chapter the 
consent of the Bishops, the Incumbent the conseut of the Patron and Diocesan, 
and so on.—Eb. 


An Act to extend the Provisions of an Act passed in the Twenty-ninth Year of 
the Reign of His Majesty King Charles the Second, intituled An Act for 
confirming and perpetuating Augmentations made by Ecclesiastical Persons to 
small Vicarages and Curacies ; and for other Purposes. 

[15th October, 1831.) 


Wurereas by an Act eanaeds in the Twenty-ninth Year of the Reign of His 
late Majesty King Charles the Second, intituled An Aet for confirming and 
perpetuating Augmentations made by Ecclesiastical Persons to small Vicarages 
and Curacies, it was amongst other things enacted, oe all and every Aug- 
mentation, of what Nature soever, granted, reserved, or agreed to be made 
payable, or intended to be granted, reserved, or made payable, since the First 
Day of June in the Twelfth Year of His said Majesty’s Reign, or which should 
at any Time thereafter be granted, reserved, or made payable to any Vicar or 
Curate, or reserved by way of Increase of Rent to the Lessors, but intended to 
be to or for the Use or Benefit of any Vicar or Curate, by any Archbishop, 
Bishop, Dean, Provost, Dean and C hapter, Archdeacon, Prebendary, or other 
Ecclesiastical C orporation, Person or Persons whatsoever, so making the said 
Reservation out of any Rectory Impropriate or Portion of Tithes be ‘longing to 
any Archbishop, Bishop, Dean, Provost, Dean and Chapter, or other Eccle- 
siastical Corporation, Person or Persons, should be deemed and adjudged to 
continue, and be and should for ever thereafter continue and remain, as well 
during the Continuance of the Estate or Term upon which the said Augmenta- 
tions were granted, reserved, or agreed to be made payable, as afterwards, in 
whose Hands soever the said Rectories or Portion of Tithes should be or come, 
which Rectories or Portions of Tithes should be chargeable therewith, whether 
the same should be reserved again or not; and the said Vicars and Curates 
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respectively were thereby adjudged to be in the actual Possession thereof for 
the Use of themselves and their Successors, and the same should for ever 
thereafter be taken, received, and enjoyed by the said Vicars and Curates, and 
their Successors, as well during the Continuance of the Term or Estate upon 
which the said Augmentations were granted, reserved, or agreed to be made 
payable, as afterwards; and the said Vicars and Curates should have Remedy 
for the same, either by Distress upon the Rectories Impropriate or Portions of 
Tithes charged therewith, or by Action of Debt against that Person who ought 
to have paid the same, his Executors or Administrators, any Disability in the 
Person or Persons, Bodies Politic or Corporate so granting, or any Disability 
or Incapacity in the Vicars or Curates to whom or to or for whose Use or 
Benefit the same were granted or intended to be granted, the Statute of Mort- 
main, or any other Law, Custom, or other Matter or Thing whatsoever, to the 
contrary notwithstanding; provided always, that no future Augmentation 
should be confirmed by virtue of the said Act which should exceed One Moiety 
of the clear yearly Value above all Reprises of the Rectory Impropriate out of 
which the same should be granted or reserved ; and it was thereby also enacted, 
that if any Question should thereafter arise concerning the Validity of such 
Grants, or any other Matter or Thing in that Act mentioned and contained, 
such favourable Constructions, and such Remedy, if need be, should be had 
and made for the Benefit of the Vicars and Curates as theretofore had been 
had and made or might be had for other charitable Uses upon the Statutes for 
charitable Uses : And whereas it is expedient that the Powers and Provisions 
of the said Act should be amended and enlarged; be it therefore enacted by 
the King’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with the Advice and Consent of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the Authority of the same, That the said recited Provision 
by which the Amount of any Augmentation is restricted and limited to One 
Moiety of the clear yearly Value above all Reprises of the Rectory Impropriate 
out of which the same should be granted and reserved, shall, so far as relates 
to any Augmentation which may be granted after the passing of this Act, be 
and the same is hereby repealed. 

II. And whereas Doubts may arise by reason of the Mention of Portion of 
Tithes in the said recited Act; be it enacted, That the Provisions of the said 
recited Act shall extend to any Augmentation to be made out of Tithes, although 
the same may not be a Portion of Tithes ; and further, that it shall be lawful, 
under the Power given by the said recited Act, to grant, reserve, or make pay- 
able any such Augmentation as aforesaid to the Incumbent of any Church or 
Chapel within the Parish or Place in which the Rectory Impropriate shall lie, 
or in which the Tithes or Portion of Tithes shall arise, (as the Case may be,) 
whether such Incumbent shall be a Vicar or Curate, or otherwise : Provided 
also, that no such Augmentation shall be made payable to any other Person 
whomsoever. 

Ill. And be it further enacted, That in every Case in which any Augmenta- 
tion shall at any Time hereafter be granted, reserved, or made payable to the 
Incumbent of any Church or Chapel, or reserved by way of Increase of Rent to 
the Lessors, but intended to be to or forthe Use or Benefit of any Incumbent, 
by the Master and Fellows of any College, or the Master or Guardian of any 
Hospital so making the said Grant or Reservation out of any Rectory Impro- 
priate, or Tithes, or Portion of Tithes, belonging to the Master and Fellows 
of such College, or the Master or Guardian of such Hospital, all the Provisions 
herein-before recited and set forth, except the Provision herein-before repealed, 
shall apply to such Case in the same Manner as if the same Provisions, except 
as aforesaid, (with such Alterations therein as the Difference between the Cases 
would require,) were herein expressly set forth and enacted with reference 
thereto : Provided always, that every such Augmentation shall be made to the 
incumbent of some Church or Chapel within the Parish or Place in which the 
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Rectory Impropriate shall lie, or in which the Tithes or Portion of Tithes shall 
arise (as the Case may be.) 

IV. And be it further enacted, That in every Case in which any Augmenta- 
tion shall at any Time hereafter be granted, reserved, or made payable to the 
Incumbent of any Chuch or Chapel being in the Patronage of the Grantor or 
Grantors, or Lessor or Lessors, or be reserved by way of Increase of Rent to 
the Lessor or Lessors, but intended to be to or for the Use or Benefit of any 
such Incumbent, by any Archbishop, Bishop, Dean, Dean and Chapter, Arch- 
deacon, Prebendary, or other Ecclesiastical Corporation, Person or Persons 
whatsoever, or the Master and Fellows of any College, or the Master or 
Guardian of any Hospital so making the said Grant or Reservation out of any 
Lands, Tenements, or other Hereditaments belonging to such Archbishop, 
Bishop, Dean, Dean and Chapter, Archdeacon, Prebendary, or other Ecclesias- 
tical Corporation, Person or Persons whatsoever, or the Master and Fellows of 
such College, or the Master or Guardian of such Hospital, all the Provisions 
herein-before recited and set forth (except the Provision herein-before repealed) 
shall apply to such Case in the same Manner as if the same Provisions, except 
as aforesaid, (with such Alterations therein as the Difference between the 
Cases would require,) were herein expressly set forth and enacted with refer- 
ence thereto. 

V. Provided also, and be it further enacted and declared, That every Aug- 
mentation which at any Time hereafter shall be granted, reserved, or made 
payable, either under the Power given by the said recited Act, or under either 
of the Powers herein-before contained, shall be in the Form of an annual Rent, 
and that the Provisions of the said recited Act, and the Provisions herein-before 
contained, shall not apply to any other kind of Augmentation whatsoever to be 
made after the passing of this Act. 

VI. And be it further enacted and declared, That where any such Rectory 
Impropriate, or Tithes, or Portion of Tithes, or any such Lands, Tenements, 
or other Hereditaments as aforesaid, shall respectively be subject to any 
Lease on which an annual Rent shall be reserved or be payable to the Person 
or Persons or Body Politic making the Augmentation, it shall be lawful, during 
the Continuance of such Lease, to exercise the Power given by the said recited 
Act, or either of the Powers herein-before contained, (so far as the same shall 
apply,) by granting to the Incumbent of the Benefice intended to be augmented 
a Part of the Rent which shall be so reserved or made payable as aforesaid, 
and then and in every such Case the same Premises shall for ever, as well 
after the Determination of such Lease as during the Continuance thereof, be 
chargeable to such Incumbent, and his Successors, with the Augmentation 
which shall have been so granted to him as aforesaid ; and from and after such 
Time as Notice of the said Grant shall be given to the Person or Persons 
entitled in Possession under the said Lease, and thenceforth during the Con- 
tinuance of the same, such Incumbent, and his Successors, shall have all the 
same Powers for enforcing Payment of such Augmentation as the Person or 
Persons or Body Politic by whom the Augmentation shall have been granted 
might have had in that Behalf in case no Grant of the same had been made ; 
aad after the Determination of the said Lease, the said Incumbent, and his 
Successors, shall have such Remedy for enforcing Payment of such Augmenta- 
tion as aforesaid as is provided by the said recited Act with respect to Aug- 
mentations granted, reserved, or made payable under the Authority thereof. 

VII. And be it further enacted, That where any such Rectory Impropriate, 
or Tithes, or Portion of Tithes, Lands, Tenements, or other Hereditaments as 
aforesaid, shall be subject to any Lease for any Term not exceeding Twenty- 
one Years or Three Lives, or (in the case of such Houses as under the Pro- 
visions of the Act passed in the Fourteenth Year of the Reign of Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth, intituled An Act for Continuation, Explanation, perfecting, 
ond enlarging of divers Statutes, may lawfully be leased for Forty Years,) not 
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exceeding Forty Years, on which Lease the most improved Rent at the Time 
of making the same shall not have been reserved, it shall be lawful at any 
Time during the Continuance of such Lease to exercise the Power given by 
the said recited Act, or either of the Powers herein-before contained, by grant- 
ing out of the said Premises an Augmentation, to take effect in Possession after 
the Expiration, Surrender, or other Determination of such Lease, and then 
and in every such Case the said Premises shall, from and after the Expiration, 
Surrender, or other Determination of the said Lease, and for ever thereafter, be 
chargeable with the said Augmentation ; and the Provisions of the said recited 
Act and of this Act respectively shall in all respects apply to every Augmenta- 
tion which shall be so granted in the same Manner as in other Cases of Aug- 
mentations to be granted under the Powers of the said recited Act or of this Act. 

VIII. And whereas it is apprehended that it may be desirable in many 
Cases to make Grants of Augmentations in the Manner last herein-before 
mentioned, and that such Grants would be much discouraged if the Augmenta- 
tion to be granted should necessarily take effect in Possession upon a Surrender 
of the Lease during which the same had been granted as aforesaid for the 
Purpose of such Lease being renewed; be it therefore further enacted, That in 
any Case in which an Augmentation shall have been granted to take effect in 
Possession after the Expiration, Surrender, or other Determination of any 
Lease in the Manner authorized by the Clause last herein-before contained, and 
a Renewal of such Lease shall take place before the Expiration thereof, it shall 
be lawful in and by the renewed Lease to defer the Time from which such 
Augmentation is to take effect in Possession as aforesaid until any Time to be 
therein specified in that Behalf; Provided always, that the Time to which the 
Augmentation shall be so deferred shall be some Time not exceeding Twenty- 
one Years, or (in the Case of such Houses as by the said Act of Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth may lawfully be leased for Forty Years) not exceeding Forty 
Years, to be respectively computed from the Commencement of the Lease 
during which the Augmentation shall have been granted. 

IX. Provided always, and be it further enacted, That where any such Aug- 
mentation as aforesaid shall have become chargeable, under or by virtue of the 
said recited Act or of this Act, upon any Rectory Impropriate, Tithes, Portion 
of Tithes, Lands, Tenements, or other Hereditaments, if any Lease shall after- 
wards be granted of any Part of the same Premises separately from the rest 
thereof, then and in every such Case, and from Time to Time so often as the 
same shall happen, it shall be lawful for the Person or Persons granting such 
Lease to provide and agree that any Part of such Augmentation shall during 
such Lease be paid out of such Part of the Hereditaments previously charged 
therewith as shall be comprised in the said Lease, and then and in such Case, 
and thenceforth during the Lease so to be made as aforesaid, no further or 
other Part of the said Augmentation shall be charged on the Premises com- 
prised in the said Lease than such Part of the said Augmentation as shall be 
so agreed to be paid out of the same: Provided always, that in every such 
Case the Hereditaments which shall be leased in Severalty as aforesaid shall 
be a competent Security for such Part of the said Augmentation as shall be 
agreed to be paid out of the same, and the Remainder of the Hereditaments 
originally charged with the said Augmentation shall be a competent Security 
for the Residue thereof. 

X. And whereas by the said recited Act it was enacted, that if upon the 
Surrender, Expiration, or other Determination of any Lease wherein such 
Augmentation had been or should be granted, any new Lease of the Premises, 
or any Part thereof, should thereafter be made without express Continuance of 
the said Augmentation, every such new Lease should be utterly void; be it 
further enacted, That the said last-mentioned Provision, so far as relates to 


any Augmentation which may be granted after the passing of this Act, shall 
be and the same is hereby repealed. 
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XI. And be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful for any Archbishop, 
Bishop, Dean, Dean and Chapter, Archdeacon, Prebendary, or other Eccle- 
siastical Corporation, or Person or Persons, or the Masters and Fellows of any 
College, or the Master or Guardian of any Hospital, being, in his or their 
corporate Capacity, the Owner or Owners of any Rectory Impropriate, or of 
any Tithes, or Portion of Tithes, arising in any particular Parish or Place, by 
a Deed duly executed, to annex such Rectory Impropriate, or Tithes, or Portion 
of Tithes as aforesaid, or any Lands or Tithes, being Part or Parcel thereof, 
with the Appurtenances, unto any Church or Chapel within the Parish or Place 
in which the Rectory Impropriate shall lie, or in which the Tithes or Portion 
of Tithes shall arise, to the Intent and in order that the same may be held and 
enjoyed by the Incumbent for the Time being of such Church or Chapel; and 
every such Deed shall be effectual to all Intents and Purposes whatsoever, any 
Law or Statute to the contrary notwithstanding. 

XII. And be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful for any Archbishop, 
Bishop, Dean, Dean and Chapter, Archdeacon, Prebendary, or other Eccle- 
siastical Corporation, or Person or Persons, or the Master and Fellows of any 
College, or the Master or Guardian of any Hospital, being, in his or their 
corporate Capacity, the Owner or Owners of any Lands, Tenements, or other 
Hereditaments whatsoever, and also being in his or their corporate Capacity 
the Patron or Patrons of any Church cr Chapel, by a Deed duly executed, to 
annex such Lands, Tenements, or other [ereditaments, with the Appurtenances, 
unto such Church or Chapel, to the Intent and in order that the same Premises 
may be held and enjoyed by the Incumbent for the time being thereof; and 
every such Deed shall be effectual to all Intents and Purposes whatsoever, any 
Law or Statute to the contrary notwithstanding. 

XIII. Provided always, and be it further enacted, That in any Case in which 
any Rectory Impropriate, Tithes, or Portion of Tithes, Lands, Tenements, or 
other Hereditaments, shall be annexed to any Church or Chapel, pursuant to 
either of the Powers herein-before in that Behalf contained, the Annexation 
thereof shall be subject and without Prejudice to any Lease or Leases which 
previously to such Annexation may have been made or granted of the same 
Premises or any Part thereof; provided also, that in every such Case any Rent 
or Rents which may have been reserved in respect of the said Premises in and 
by such Lease or Leases, or (in case any other Hereditaments shall have been 
also comprised in such Lease or Leases) some proportional Part of such Rent 
or Rents, such proportional Part to be fixed and determined in and by the 
Instrument by which the Annexation shall be made, shall during the Conti- 
nuance of the said Lease or Leases be payable to the Incumbent for the Time 
being of the Church or Chapel to which the Premises shall be annexed as 
aforesaid ; and accordingly such Incumbent for the Time being shall, during 
the Continuance of such Lease or Leases, have all the same Powers for en- 

forcing Payment of the same Rent or Rents, or of such proportional Part 
thereof as aforesaid, as the Person or Persons, or Body Politic by whom the 
Annexation shall have been made might have had in that Behalf in case the 
said Premises had not been annexed. 

XIV. And be it further enacted and declared, That where any Rectory 
Impropriate, Tithes, or Portion of Tithes, Lands, Tenements, or other Here- 
ditaments, which shall be annexed to any Church or Chapel under either of 
the Powers herein-before in that Behalf contained, or any Part thereof, shall 
have been anciently or accustomably demised with other Hereditaments in One 
Lease, under One Rent, or divers Rents issuing out of the Whole, and after 
such Annexation such other Hereditaments as aforesaid, or any Part thereof, 
shall be demised by a separate Lease or Leases, all the Provisions of an Act 
passed in the Thirty-ninth and Fortieth Years of the Reign of His late Majesty 
King George the Third, intituled An Act for explaining and amending several 
Acts made in the Thirty-second Year of King Henry the Eighth, and the First 
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Thirteenth, and Fourteenth Years of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, so far as 
respects Leases granted by Archbishops, Bishops, Masters, and Fellows of Colleges, 
Deans and Chapters of Cathedral and Collegiate Churches, Masters and Guardians 
of Hospitals, and others, having any Spiritual or Ecclesiastical Living or Promo- 
tion, shall apply and take effect in the same Manner as if the Premises which 
shall be so annexed as aforesaid had been retained in the Possession or Occu- 
pation of the Person or Persons by whom such Lease or Leases as aforesaid 
shall be made. 

XV. And be it further enacted, That such of the Powers herein-before con- 
tained as are restricted to Cases in which the Corporation or Person by whom 
the same may be exercised shall be the Patron of the Benefice which it shall be 
intended or desired to augment, shall apply to and may be exercised in Cases 
in which such Corporation or Person shall be entitled only to the alternate 
Right of Presentation to such Benefice. 

XVI. Provided always, and be it further enacted, That the Power given by 
the said recited Act shall not at any time hereafter, nor shall any of the Powers 
herein-before contained, in any Case, be exercised so as to augment in Value 
any Benefice whatsoever, which at the Time of the Exercise of the Power shall 
exceed in clear annual Value the Sum of Three hundred Pounds, or so as to 
raise the clear annual Value of any Benefice to any greater Amount than such 
Sum of Three hundred and fifty Pounds, or Three hundred Pounds, not taking 
account of Surplice Fees. 

XVII. And be it further enacted, That in every Case in which it shall be 
desired, upon the Exercise of any of the said Powers, to ascertain, for the 
Purposes of this Act, the clear yearly Value of any Benefice, or of any Rectory 
Impropriate, Tithes, or Portion of Tithes, Lands, Tenements, or other Here- 
ditaments, it shall be lawful for the Archbishop or Bishop of the Diocese 
within which the Benefice to be augmented shall be situate, or where the same 
shall be situate within a Peculiar Jurisdiction belonging to any Archbishop or 
Bishop, then for the Archbishop or Bishop to whom such Peculiar Jurisdiction 
shall belong, to cause such clear yearly Value to be determined and ascertained 
by any T'wo Persons whom he shall appoint for that purpose, by Writing under 
his Hand, (which Writing is hereby directed to be afterwards annexed to the 
Instrument by which the Power shall be exercised,) and a Certificate of such 
clear yearly Value, written or endorsed on the Instrument by which the Power 
shall be exercised, and signed by such Persons as aforesaid, shall for all the 
Purposes of this Act be conclusive Evidence of such clear yearly Value as 
aforesaid. : 

XVIII. Provided also, and be it further enacted, That in every Case in 
which the Power given by the said recited Act, or any of the Powers herein- 
before contained, (other than and except the aforesaid Power of deferring the 
Time at which an Augmentation is to take effect in Possession,) shall be exer- 
cised by any Bishop, Dean, Archdeacon, or Prebendary, or by the Master or 
Guardian of any Hospital, the same shall be so exercised in the Case of a 
Bishop, with the Consent of the Archbishop of the Province, or in the Case of 
a Dean, with the Consent of the Dean and Chapter, or in the Case of an Arch- 
deacon or Prebendary, with the Consent of the Archbishop or Bishop to whose 
Jurisdiction or Controul they shall be respectively subject, or in the Case of 
the Master or Guardian of a Hospital, with the Consent of the Patron or 
Patrons, \ isitor or Visitors (if any) of such Hospital, such Consent as afore- 
said to be testified by the said Archbishop, Dean and Chapter, Bishop, or 
Patron or Patrons, Visitor or Visitors (as the Case may require), executing the 
Instrument by which the Power shall be exercised. ~ 

XIX. Provided always, and be it further enacted, That the Incumbent of 
any Benefice or Living shall not be authorized to exercise any of the Powers 


aforesaid with respect to any Hereditaments to which he may be entitled in 
right of his Benefice. ; 
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XX. Provided also, and be it further enacted, That where the Incumbent of 
any Benefice shall in right of the same be entitled to any Tithes or Portion of 
‘Tithes arising in any Parish or Place not being within the limits of such Bene- 
fice, it shall be lawful for the Incumbent fer the Time being of such Benefice, 
by a Deed duly executed by him, to annex such Tithes or Portion of Tithes as 
aforesaid, or any Part thereof, to any Church or Chapel within the Parish or 
Place in which such Tithes or Portion of Tithes shall arise, to the Intent that 
the same may be enjoyed by the Incumbent for the Time being of such Church 
or Chapel ; and every such Deed shall be effectual to all Intents and Purposes 
whatsoever, any Law or Statute to the contrary notwithstanding : Provided 
always, that every such Annexation as aforesaid shall be made with the Con- 
sent of the Archbishop or Bishop of the Diocese within which the said Benefice 
shall be situate, (or if the said Benefice shall be situate within a Peculiar Juris- 
diction belonging to any Archbishop or Bishop, then with the Consent of the 
Archbishop or Bishop to whom such Peculiar Jurisdiction shall belong,) and 
also with the Consent of the Patron or Patrons of the said Benefice, such 
Consent to be testified by the said Archbishop or Bishop and the said Patron 
or Patrons respectively executing the Instrument by which the Annexation 
shall be made. 

XXI. And whereas it is expedient that Rectors and Vicars should be enabled, 
under proper Restrictions, to charge their Rectories and Vicarages for the 
Benefit and Support of Chapels of Ease situate within such Rectories and 
Vicarages, as also in certain other Cases; be it therefore further enacted, That 
it shall be lawful for any Rector or Vicar for the Time being of any Rectory or 
Vicarage, by a Deed duly executed by him, to annex to any Chapel of Ease or 
Parochial Chapel, or to any District Church or Chapel, or any Chapel having 
a District assigned thereto, whether already built or hereafter to be built, (such 
Chapel of Ease or other Chapel or Church, with the District or Place to which 
the same belongs, being situate within the Limits, or within the original Limits 
of the said Rectory or Vicarage,) any Part or Parts of the Tithes or other annual 
Revenues belonging to such Rectory or Vicarage, or to grant to the Incumbent 
for the Time being of any such Chapel of Ease or other Chapel or Church, and 
his Successors, any annual Sum of Money, to be payable by equal quarterly or 
equal half-yearly Payments, and to charge the same on all or any Part of such 
Tithes or other Revenues as aforesaid, or on any Lands or other Hereditaments 
belonging to the said Rectory or Vicarage; and in every Case in which any 
such Tithes or other Revenues shall be annexed to any such Church or Chapel 
as aforesaid, the Incumbent for the Time being thereof shall thenceforth have 
all the same Remedies for recovering and enforcing Payment of the Premises 
which shall be so annexed as the Rector or Vicar for the Time being of the 
Rectory or Vicarage might have had if such Annexation had not been made ; 
and in every Case in which any annual Sum of Money shall be so granted as 
aforesaid, the Incumbent for the Time being entitled thereto shall have all such 
Remedies for recovering and enforcing Payment thereof by Action of Debt 
against the Incumbent for the Time being of the said Rectory or Vicarage, or 
by Distress upon the Hereditaments to be charged therewith, or otherwise, as 
shall in that Behalf be specified and given by the Deed by which the Grant 
shall be made: Provided always, that every such Grant and Annexation shall 
be made with the Consent of the Archbishop or Bishop of the Diocese within 
which the Rectory or Vicarage shall be situate, (or if the Rectory or Vicarage 
shall be situate within a Peculiar Jurisdiction belonging to any Archbishop or 
Bishop, then with the Consent of the Archbishop or Bishop to whom such 
Peculiar Jurisdiction shall belong,) and also with the Consent of the Patron or 
Patrons of the said Rectory or Vicarage, such Consent to be testified by the 
said Archbishop or Bishop and the said Patron or Patrons respectively executing 
the Instrument by which the Annexation or Grant shall be made. 

XXII. And whereas by an Act passed in the Fifty-eighth Year of the Reign 
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of His late Majesty King George the Third, intituled An Act for building and 
promoting the building of additional Churches in populous Places, Provision was 
made, under certain Restrictions, for enabling any Parish to be divided into 
Two or more distinct Parishes, and for apportioning in such Cases the Glebe 
Lands, Tithes, Moduses, or other Endowments between the respective Divi- 
sions; and it was thereby provided with respect to every such Case, that during 
the Incumbency of the existing Incumbent of the Parish every new Church 
intended as the Parish Church of any Division intended to become a distinct 
Parish should remain a Chapel of Ease; be it further enacted, That the Power 
last herein-before contained shall not be exercised for the Purpose of making 
an Annexation or Grant to any Chapel of Ease situate within any Division 
which under the Provisions of the said last-recited Act shall be intended to 
become a distinct Parish. 

XXIII. And be it further enacted, That in any Case in which the Consent 
of the Patron of any Benefice shall be required to the Exercise of any Power 
given by this Act, and the Patronage of such Benefice shall be in the Crown, 
the Consent of the Crown to the Exercise of such Power shall be testified in 
the Manner herein-after mentioned; (that is to say,) if such Benefice shall be 
above the yearly Value of Twenty Pounds in the King’s Books the Instrument 
by which the Power shall be exercised shall be executed by the Lord High 
Treasurer or First Lord Commissioner of the Treasury for the Time being ; and 
if such Benefice shall not exceed the yearly Value of Twenty Pounds in the 
King’s Books, such Instrument shall be executed by the Lord High Chancellor, 
Lord Keeper or Lords Commissioners of the Great Seal for the Time’ being ; 
and if such Benefice shall be within the Patronage of the Crown in right of the 
Duchy of Lancaster such Instrument shall be executed by the Chancellor of the 
said Duchy for the Time being; and the execution of such Instrument by such 
Person or Persons shall be deemed and taken, for the Purposes of this Act, to 
be an Execution by the Patron of the Benefice. 

XXIV. And be it further enacted, That in any Case where the Consent of 
the Patron of any Benefice shall be required to the Exercise of any Power given 
by this Act, and the Patron of such Benefice shall be a Minor, Idiot, Lunatic, 
or Feme Covert, it shall be lawful for the Guardian or Guardians, Committee 
or Committees, or Husband of such Patron (but in case of a Feme Covert with 
her Consent in Writing) to execute the Instrument by which such Power shall 
be exercised, in testimony of the Consent of such Patron; and such Execution 
shall for the Purposes of this Act be deemed and taken to be an Execution by 
the Patron of the Benefice. 

XXV. And be it further enacted, That in any Case in which the Consent of 
the Patron of any Benefice shall be required to the Exercise of any Power given 
by this Act, and the Advowson and Right of Patronage of such Benefice shall 
be Part of the Possessions of the Duchy of Cornwall, the Consent of the Patron 
of such Benefice to the exercise of such Power shall be testified in the Manner 
herein-after mentioned; (that is to say,) the Instrument by which the Power 
shall be exercised shall be executed by the Duke of Cornwall for the Time being, 
if of full Age, but if such Benetice shall be within the Patronage of the Crown 
in right of the Duchy of Cornwall such Instrument shall be executed by the same 
Person or Persons who is or are by this Act authorized to testify the Consent 
of the Crown to the Exercise of any Power given by this Act in respect of any 
Benefice in the Patronage of the Crown; and the Execution of such Instrument 
by such Person or Persons shall be deemed and taken, for the Purposes of this 
Act, to be an Execution by the Patron of the Benefice. 

XXVI. Provided always, and be it further enacted, That in every Case in 
which the Power given by the said recited Act of the Twenty-ninth Year of 
the Reign of King Charles the Second, or any of the powers herein-before 
contained, shall be exercised, the Instrument by which the same shall be so 
exercised shall within Two Calendar Months after the Date of the same be 
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deposited in the Registry of the Diocese within which the Benefice augmented 
or otherwise benefited shall be locally situate, or where the same shall be 
situate within a Peculiar Jurisdiction belonging to any Archbishop or Bishop, 
then in the Registry of such Peculiar Jurisdiction. 

XXVII. And be it further enacted, That an Office Copy of any Instrument 
which under the Provisions of this Act shall be deposited in any such Registry 
as aforesaid (such Office Copy being certified by the Registrar or his Deputy) 
shall be allowed as Evidence thereof in all Courts and Places, and every Person 
shall be entitled to require any such Office Copy, and shall also be allowed, at 
all usual and proper Times, to search for and inspect any Instrument which 
shall be so deposited, and the Registrar shall be entitled to the Sum of Five 
Shillings and no more for depositing any such Instrument as aforesaid, and to 
the Sum of One Shilling and no more for allowing any such Search or Inspec- 
tion as aforesaid, and to the Sum of Sixpence and no more (besides Stamp 
Daty) for every Law Folio of Seventy-two Words in any Office Copy to be 
made and to be certified as aforesaid. 

XXVIIL. And be it further enacted, That the Word “ Benefice” in this Act 
shall be construed and taken to comprehend Rectories, Vicarages, Donatives, 
Perpetual Curacies, Parochial and Consolidated Chapelries, District Parishes 
and District Chapelries, and Churches and Chapels having a District assigned 
thereto. 

XXIX. And be it further enacted, That the Powers of this Act given to the 


Master and Fellows of any College shall apply to Cases in which the Head of 


the College shall be called the Warden, Dean, Provost, President, Rector, or 
Principal thereof, or shall be called by any other Denomination, and that such 
Powers shall extend to every College and Hall in the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, and to the Colleges of Eton and Winchester. 

XXX. Provided also, and be it further enacted, That this Act shall extend 
only to that Part of the United Kingdom called England and: Wales, 
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ORDINATION at Bishopsthorpe, York, Ist Feb. 


DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College. University.  Ordaining Bishop. 
Banks, Samuel.............csee0es B.A. St. John’s Camb. Archbishop of York. 
PROS Wl Ws ncdssctndexdicd B.A. Christ’s College Camb. Archbishop of York. 
Ramsay, Septimus Fowler...... B.A. Catherine Hall Camb. Archbishop of York. 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Lucas, S. John Wells..........cccccoccees Chaplain to Downing College. 
er Chaplain to Rt. Hon. Earl of Lonsdale, K. G. 


ideubetethaaedenpyeonetnena Domestic Chaplain to Earl of Camperdown. 


The Rev. Salisbury Dunn, M.A., is appointed by the Venerable Archdeacon Cambridge and 
Drs. Lushington and Phillimore, Commissioners to the Bp. of London, Surrogate for the 
Arehdeaconry of Middlesex, in the room of the Rev. J. Button, M.A., who resigns. 


——_—_— 


PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Alpe, Philip ......... Empingham, C. Rutland Lincoln 
Prebendary of the Pre- 
es 2 bend of Thorney, in the > Sussex Chichest. Bp. of Chichester. 
l Cath. Ch. of ¢ hichester § 


March, 1832. Ml 
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Blunt, H. 
Bowman, John ...... 
Brigstocke, — ...... 
Chapman, W. FE. ... 


Cookson, 
9) SE Ee 
Edwards, Thomas ... 
Fletcher, W. 


Gilpin, Bernard ...... 


Edward ... 


eeereeree 


Harvey, Henry 


Hulton, Thomas...... 
Jarratt, Thomas...... 
King, Walker......... 
Linton, Thomas...... 


Lewellyn, L. 


Ollivant, A. 
Poulden, Jas. Bedford 
Rankin, George ...... 
ened, We Eis ksious 
Salkfeld, Edward ... 
Straton, George ...... 


Sutton, Evelyn Levet 


Turner, S. Blois...... 
Vinwemt, Bhs sidescens 
Vyvvan, Thomas ... 


Walford, E. G 


Walker, Th. Horatio ! 


We ihe: BOM dcccccccs 
Weddall, Wm. L. ... 
Wilson, 


Witte, Se Rsscrcesseens 


Wing, William 


f Chalgrove with 
Ballard, Charles ...... \ Berwiek. V, 


§ Holford, R. 


Buxton, George 


Durrand, D. Francis 
Edmondson, William 
Plumtree, J. 
Price, 


James Thomas 
Richardson, Benjamin 


Ridley, Hen. Colborne 
Roberts, Henry sseees 


Templer, John......... 


tev. W., D.D. 


f Subson cum Stibbing- 
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Pri ferment. County. 
Upper Chelsea, R. Middx. 
New Govment. Ch. at 

Burscough Bridge, C. 
Barton, R. Pembroke 


Somerby cum Humby, R. 


Wittingham Cherry, V. Li 


Hatford, R. Berks 
Alford, R. Chester 
Stone, V. Bucks 
Burnham, R. Norfolk 
St. Augustine, V. Somerset 
Ashmanhaugh, P. C. Norfolk 
Trunch, R. Norfolk 
Prebend annexed to they, 
Archd. of Rochester, P. § Kent 
pO ag & Wood New-" Northpn. 
Lianfihangel ‘ont? 
Penbrin, V. \ Carag 
Liangeler, V. Carmart. 
Filton, R. Glo’ster 
Altrincham, C. Chester 
New Church, Paddington Middx. 
Trinity Church, Carlisle © Cumberl. 
Somershall, R. Derby 


f Prebend. in Coll. Ch. of Mi 
rv St. Peter, ee 


CLERGYMEN 


Lincoln 


neoln 


iddx. 


Linstead Parva, (¢ Suffolk 
St. Thos. Brampton, P.C. 

St. M: iry’s, Penzance Cornwall 
Chipping Warden, R. Berks 
Bick eigh, 2 = 
Sheepater C, \ — 
Fairfield, P. C. Kent 
Chillesford, R. Suffolk 
P Preb. of Winchester Cath. Hants 
Thornhaugh with Wans-) ,- 

aa \ Northpt. 


\ Oxford 


rv Somerset 


‘Dorney, Vv. J Bucks 
Guernsey, D. 

Barnetly le Wold, C. Line. 
Great Gransden, V. Hunts 
Lois Weedon, \ Npm. 

f Farley ; 

r Hunge rford, R. Somerset 
Hesehioden, R. Bucks 
Baxterly R. Warwick 

{ Teigngrace, R. Devon 

U Paignton, V. Devon 
Grindon, V Durham 
Peterchurch, \ Hereford 


Diocese. 
London 


Patron. 
Earl of Cadogan 


Rev. J. T. Horton 
Earl of Cawdor 


Lord Willoughby de 
Lincoln 


Lincoln 
Sarum 

Chester 
Lincoln 


Norw. 


E resby 
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OXFORD, Fes. I1th. 





DFGREFS CONFERRED. 
MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Bonsor, Joseph, Exeter College. 
Clark, William Brown, University. 
Croft, Richard, Exeter. 
Chester, Rev. Geo. Taberdar of Queen's. 
Davis, Edward, Jesus. 
Monckhouse, Rev. W. Taberdar of Queen’s. 
Orincrod, Rey. Oliver, Brazennose. 
Whittuck, Rev. S. Hooper, St. Mary Hall. 
Wells, Rev. C., Fellow of New College. 





BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
Bloxom J. Rouse, Demy of Magdalen. 
Bigge, Edward Thomas, University. 
Cubitt, Benjamin Lucas, Exeter. 
Franks, George Henry, Christ Church. 
Harris, Hon. Geo. F. R. Christ Church. 
Hickson Charles, Magdalen Hall. 
Hussey Edward, Christ Church. 
Isham, Arthur, Christ Church. 
Nicholl, John Richard, Christ Church. 
Parsons, Daniel, Oriel. 

Richards, William S., Jesus. 

Swale, Hogarth John, Queen’s. 
Wheeler, Henry Trevor, Merton. 
Whyte, James R., Oriel. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr. Richard Ruding Stephens has been ad- 
mitted Actual Fellow of New College, being 
of kin to the founder. 

Among the names of those who obtained 
classical honours at the last examinations, was 
that of Mr. Seymer, of St. Alban Hall, who, 
notwithstanding the disadvantage of blindness 
from his infancy, was placed in the second 
class. On this circumstance coming to the 
knowledge of the Chancellor (Lord Grenville ), 
his Lordship addressed a most kind and flatter- 
ing letter to the Principal of St. Alban Hall, 
inclosing a draft for 0 to be laid out by Mr. 
Seymer in the purchase of books. 

The Examiners appointed by the trustees of 
Dean Ireland's Finulaticn, have given notice, 
that an examination will be holden in the 
Schools on Thursday, the 8th day of March 
next, and the following days, for the purpose 
of electing a Scholar on that Foundation. 
Gentlemen who desire to offer themselves as 
candidates, are to leave their names with the 

tev. Hl. Jenkyns, at Oriel College, together 
with certificates of their standing, and of the 
consent of the Head or Vicegerent of their Col- 
lege or Hall, two days, at least, before the com- 
mencement of the examination. The Scholar- 
ship is open to all Undergraduate Members 
of the University, who have not exceeded their 
sixteenth term. 


In a Convocation, the Rev. Benjamin Par- 
sons Symons, D. D., Warden of Wadham Col- 
lege, was unanimously elected one of the Cura- 
tors of the Sheldonian Theatre. 

On Tuesday last, died, at his residence in 
Holywell, in this city, aged seventy-one, Robert 
Hall, Esq. B. C. L., formerly of Wadham Col- 
lege, and Superior Divinity Bedel, in this Uni- 
versity. Mr. Hall took his degree of B.C. L. 
October 29th, 1793. 

Feb. 11.—This day a Convocation was 
holden for the purpose of electing a superior 
Redel in Theology, in the room of Robert Hall, 
Esq., B.C.L., deceased, when Mr. Henry Fos- 
ter, B.A., of New College, was elected by a 
very considerable majority. There were three 
other candidates, the numbers being as follow : 
—Mr. Foster, New College, 105—Mr. Dyn. 
ham, Magdalen Hall, 44—Mr. King, Magdalen 
College, 21—and Mr. Cox, Christ Church, 17. 

B. Owen, M. A. Second Master of Beaumaris 
School, Anglesey, and Scholar of Jesus College, 
has been elected a Fellow of that Society. 

Mr. John Darcey and Mr. C, P. Claughton, 
Commoners of Brasennose College, have been 
elected Scholars of that Society. 

Mr. Spencer Edgeumbe Ley has 
elected a Scholar of Pembroke College. 

On the 22nd ult., John Wise, B. A.. of Wad- 
ham College, was ordained Deacon, at Ecelesall, 
by the Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. 

Corpus Christi College. —An Election was 
held in the above College on the 24th day of 
February, 1832, of a Scholar for the County of 
Lincoln. Persons areeligible who were natives 
of the above county, and who might not have 
exceeded their nineteenth year on the day of el e- 
tion. It was requested that candidates should 
appear personally before the President on the 
Inth day of February preceding, and produce 
certificates of the marriage of their parents and 
of their own baptism ; an affidavit of their pa- 
rents or some other competent person, stating 
the day and place of their birth; and a testi- 
monial of their previous good conduct from the 
tutor of their college, or the head master of 
their school. 

The Reader in Mineralogy began his Course 
of Lectures on the Elements of Mineralogy, at 
the Museum, on Tuesday, the 14th of February, 
at one o'clock. These Lectures will be continued 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, during 
the present Term, and will be introductory toa 
course on Geology, in Easter Term next. 

Trinity College.—There will be an Election 
of two Scholars, on Monday, June 18. Can- 


been 


didates must be above sixteen, and under twenty 
years of age, and will be required to present, in 
person, to the President, certificates of baptism, 
and testimonials of conduct, together with a 
Latin Epistle, to request per mission to offer 
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themselves, at nine o'clock, on Wednesday 
morning, June 13. 

Pe e College, Scholarship.—Notice is 
hereby given, that an Election to the Scholar- 
ship, founded by Sir John Philips, Bart. will 
take place in the third week of the ensuing 
a of March. The examination will com- 
mence on Tuesday, the 13th. 

Candidates are required to be between the 
age of fourteen and twenty, of not more than 
two years standing in the University, and must 
produce, at the time of election, a copy of the 
register, signed by the clergyman, churchwar- 
dens, and overseers of the parish wherein they 
were born. The Scholarship is open to na- 
tives of South Wales, 

Pembroke College, Feb. 16th, 1832. 





In a Convocation, the Rev. William Forster 
Lloyd, M. A. and Student of Christ Church, 
was unanimously elected Professor of Political 
Economy, in the room of his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, who had resigned that office. 


a 


CAMBRIDGE. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 
DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 

Rev. W. Hewson, of St. John’s College, 
Chancellor of St. David's, and Vicar of Swan- 
sea, Comp. _—— 

BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 

Rev. J. B. Smith, Christ College, and 
Head Master of Horncastle Grammar School, 
Comp. 





DOCTOR IN PHYSIC. 
John Staunton, Caius College. 





HONORARY MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Grey, Hon.J.,Trinity College, son of Earl Grey. 
O’Brien, Stafford Augustus, Trinity. 

Preston, Sir J. H., Trinity. 





a yg te OF ARTS. 
un » G., Downing, Comp. 
Griffith, Rev. T., Trinity. r 
Hinds, Rev. J. T., Trinity. 

a Rey. S. N., Trinity. 
Neale, E. P., Trinity. 
Nicholls, Rey. B. E., Queen’s. 
Stringer, Mr. H., Christ's. 
Wace, R. H., Trinity. 





BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
Courtney, R., Comp. Trinity. 
Meyrick, William, rinity. 
Rush, G. W., Trinity. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Marquis of Granby, son of the Duke of 
Rutland, was admitted to Trinity College . 
Charles Lessingham Smith, =a B.A. 
Fellow of Christ ‘ollege, on the foundation of 
Sir J. Finch, and Sir T. Baines has been 
clected a Fellow of the same Society, on the 
foundation of King Edward the Sixth. 


William Wi Harvey and John Hibbert 
Scholars of King’s College, have been elected 
Fellows of that Society. 

The late Dr. Smith’s annual prizes of 25/. 
each, to the two best proficients in Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy, among the 
commencing Bachelors of Arts, were ad- 
Judged to Douglas Denon Heath, of Trinit 
College; and Samuel Laing, of St. John’s 
College, the first and second Wranglers. 

Edwin Steventon, B.A., Scholar of Corpus 
Christi College, has been elected a Fellow of 
that Society ; Thomas Walker, B.A., of Christ 
College, has been elected a Fellow of that So- 
ciety, on the foundation of Sir John Finch and 
Sir Thomas Baines. 

At a congregation, William Hallows Miller, 
Esq. M.A. Fellow of St. John’s College, was 
appointed Professor of Mineralogy. 

At the same time, the following grace passed 
the Senate:—“ To grant out of the Fitzwil- 
liam Fund the sum of 50/., as a subscription, 
towards defraying a moiety of the expense of 
the Drainage, which the Commissioners for 
Paving and Lighting the town of Cambridge 
propose to make in that part of Trumpington- 
street where the Museum is intended to be 
erected,” 

The Rev. Thomas Jarrett, M.A., Fellow of 
Catherine Hall, and Professor of Arabic in this 
University, has been instituted to the rectory of 
Trunch, in Norfolk, on the presentation of the 
Masters and Fellows of that Society. 

The Rev. William Carus, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, has been unanimously elected 
to the Evening Lectureship of Trinity parish, 
in this town, vacant by the resignation of the 
Rev. C. Simeon, who has officiated as vicar and 
lecturer of that parish for nearly fifty years, 
and whose advanced age has induced him to re- 
ee a part of the duty.—The lectureship is 
in the appointment of the parishioners. 

The aay St. John Wells Lucas, M.A. of 
Downing College, is appointed one of the chap- 
lains of that College, on the resignation of the 
Rev. Thomas Worsley. 

At a congregation, a letter was read from 
the Rev. Mr. Whewell, late Professor of Mine- 
ralogy, signifying that he was desirous of pre- 
senting to the University his collection of mme- 
rals, a collection of books on mineralogy, and the 
sum of 100/., on condition of the University pro- 
viding a room for the reception of the minerals. 

At a congregation the following graces passed 
the senate : — 

That the Syndics appointed “to consider 
what steps may be necessary to be taken to ac- 
commodate the Professors of Chemistry and 
Anatomy with Lecture Rooms and Museums,” 
be authorised to employ an architect, who shall 
furnish a plan and an estimate of expense for 
erecting a Museum and other Rooms, accord- 
ing to the recommendation of the Syndics in 
their report; and that, before the end of the 
present term, they report upon the said plan 
aud estimate to the Senate. 

That there be grauted out of the university 
chest to Professor Clark, the sum of 100/. 13s. 
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which he has recently expended in the purchase 
of Anatomical Preparations, on condition that 
the said preparations become the property of 
the university. 
The Rev. E. C. Cumberbatch, of Trinity 
, has been elected Master of the Free 
School at Hitchin, Herts, in the room of the 
Rey. Wm. Hopwood 


ree 


The gentlemen who have offered themselves 
as candidates for the head-mastership of the 
Grammar School, Ipswich, are the Rey. J. C. 
Ebden, late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity-hall ; 
the Rev. H. L. Jones, Fellow of Magdalen ; 
the Rev. Edward Baines, Fellow of Christ's ; 
and the Reverend Wm. Foster, of Trinit 
College, Cambridge; the Rev. W. Chure 
Totton, head usher of Westminster School ; 
the Rev. Dr. Rogers; the Rev. W. Harbur, 
Perpetual Curate of St. Mary Quay, Ipswich ; 
the Rev. W. B. Clarke, late Master of East 
Bergholt School; the Rev. Nich. Wood, Vicar 
of Kenton; the Rev. C. Woodward; the Rey. 
W. J. Russell; and the Rev. T. Gurney, 


ee 


DUBLIN. 





At the last quarterly examinations, the fol- 
lowing Students obtained Premiums :— 

In the Class of senior Sophisters—Mr. 
Flemming, Studdert James ( Launcelot), Miller, 
James (Sterne), Atkins, sen. (oma Dun- 
can, sen. (James), Hardy James (John ), Hart, 
2dus, (Andrew), Dalton, Dixon (Robert), 
Murphy, 3tius; (James). 

In the Class of junior Sophisters—For an- 
swering in Science—Mr. Haigh, Mac Donnell, 
sen. (Robert), Meades, 2dus ( Horace ), Graves, 
3tius, (Charles) Eyre. 

For answering in Classics—Mr. Pomeroy, 
Bult Graves, dus, (James), Graves, 3Stius. 
(Charles) Flavell. 

In the Clas: of senior Freshmen—For an- 
swering in Science—Mr. Rutherford, Turner, 
Oulton, jun. (Richard) Webb, 4tus. ( Frances ) 
Ottley, Thomas, Walns, 2dus, (Thomas. ) 

For answering in Classics—Mr. Goold, Stack, 
3tius, (Thomas), Thompson, 12us, ame 
Bull, jun.( John ), Flemming, 3tius,( Alexander ), 
Halhornthwaite, Lyons, 4tus, (Henry), Chi- 
chester, obtained a premium for general an- 
swering. 

In the Class of junior Freshmen—For an- 
swering in Science—Mr. French, 4tus. (Mi- 
chael), Russell, 6tus, (Mark), Bagot, sen. 
(Charles), Ormsby, jun. (Edwin), Seymour, 
Yeates, 3tius, (Thomas), Glanville, Weir. 

For Answering in Classics—Mr. Vesey, Mul- 
lens, Shone, Falloon, Clements, Phillips, 
Woodward, 2dus (Thomas), M. Walty. 


The Archbishop of Dublin has endowed a 
Professorship of Political Economy in Dublin 
University. Graduates of Oxford, Cambridge, 
or Dublin, are eligible to this Chair. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
DURHAM. 


The government to be vested in the 
Dean and Chapter, the Bishop being 
visitor. 

_A chief officer of the College or Univer- 
sity to be appointed, with the title of 
Warden; to whom will be committed the 
ordinary discipline. 

_ Professors.—1, Divinity and Ecclesias- 
tical History. —@. Greek and Classical 
Literature.—3. Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy. 

Readers. —1. Law. —?%. Medicine.— 
3. History, Ancient and Modern. 

To these may be added readers in other 
branches of literature or science, as oppor- 
tunities offer, or circumstances require. 

Teachers of Modern Languages, espe- 
eially French and German. 

Tutors.-—1. Senior Tutor and Censor.— 
2. Junior Tutor and Censor. 

Each to superintend the studies of their 
respective pupils, and to have the care of 
their general conduct. 

_ Students.—1. Foundation Students, hav- 
ing lodgings and a table provided for them, 
free of expense. 

2. Ordinary Students, maintained at 
their own cost, but subject in all respects 
to the college rules of discipline, and to 
have every academical privilege in com- 
mon with other students. 

3. Occasional Students, to be admitted, 
under certain restrictions; to attend one or 
more courses of public lectures, but with 
out other academical privileges. 

4. Divinity Students, especially so 
called, who, though not actual members 
of the college, may be admitted after due 
examination and inquiry, and subject to 
such conditions and regulations as the 
Chapter may hereafter prescribe, to at- 
tend, for a specified time, the lectures of 
the Divinity Professor, and to pursue their 
theological studies under his direction, for 
the express purpose of qualifying them- 
selves for holy orders. 

The course of study required to complete 
the education of a member of the College 
will extend to four years. 

The Academical Year to commence in 
October, and end in June, being divided 
into three terms. 

Terminal and Annual Examinations to 
be made in the presence of the Chapter, 
and the students classed aecording to their 
respective proficiency. 

Prizes to be instituted for the reward of 
special merit, at the close of each Annual 
“xamination, and for such particular exer- 
cises as may be deemed worthy of public 
distinction. ; 

The foregoing outline, subject to re- 
vision as to its specific statements, may 
suffice to explain the nature and design of 
the proposed institution, for which the 
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Dean and Chapter, with the aid and co- 
operation of the Bishop, are providing the 
requisite means of carrying it into effect. 
It is intended that the College, or Univer- 
sity, be opened in October, 1852. 





The following account of the new Uni- 
versity of Durham, is from the ‘‘ Athe- 
neum” :— 

The endowment of this University is on 
a scale of liberality worthy of the olden 
time. The warden, divinity, and classical 
professor will have the reversion of certain 
stalls in the cathedral, and (in the mean 
time ) a handsome salary. 

Twenty foundation students will have 
lodgings, commons, and tuition, provided 
for them at the expense of the prebenda- 
ries. These appointments will be filled up, 
as they become vacant, by those of the 
applicants who most distinguish them- 
selves at a public examination. 

It is rumoured that the interest of the 
Chancellor has been promised to obtain for 
the institution the perpetual patronage of 
the livings in his gift wee the Trent. 
Should this plan be realized, the Univer- 
sity will offer to the competition of its 
members, greater preferment than any of 
the colleges of Oxford or Cambridge. 

An application is immediately to be made 
for a charter, enabling the University to 
confer degrees, and it is proposed that the 
institution should at once claim for itself 
the standing and privileges of the other 
Universities. 

The plan of an University at Durham is 
as old as the days of Cromwell, by whom 
a letter, still in existence, was addressed 
to the Chapter, urging its formation; and 
it has ever since been a favourite scheme. 

The great distance of the two southern 
Universities, the high intellectual charac- 
ter of the inhabitants of the north, the great 
numbers of northmen who, notwithstanding 
the distance and consequent expense, flock 
to Oxford and Cambridge, and especially 
to the latter University, are circumstances 
which have ever led men to look upon the 
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establishment of an University in one of 
the northern counties as eminently desire- 
able ; and of all places in the north, Durham 
is that which every one would first select 
for its site. The situation of the city is of 
unequalled beauty. It is built upon the 
sides of a conical hill, around two-thirds 
of the base of which flows a wide and rapid 
river, and which is crowned by the old 
castle, the majestic cathedral, the shrine of 
St. Cuthbert, and the college. Along its 
banks, in parts thickly planted, have been 
cut those celebrated walks, to which our 
two Universities have nothing that can 
claim a comparison in extent or beauty, in 
shade or solitude. 

The college presents numerous facilities 
for the machinery of an University. There 
is a most valuable library, a dormitory, and 
other apartments convertible into lecture- 
rooms; the Bishop’s library, on the Castle 
Green, will form an admirable hall; and a 
row of houses, forming one side of the 
Green, is purchased for the residence of 
the foundation scholars. 

The Chapter have, we understand (pro- 
fiting by the experience of some other in- 
stitutions), resolved not to squander their 
funds upon architectural embellishments to 
their institution. Their object is to esta- 
blish permanently a seminary of sound 
learning and religious instruction, and to 
offer such remunerations and rewards as 
may collect about them the men who are 
most eminent in their respective depart- 
ments to teach these, and the most nume- 
rous classes to learnthem. These points 
being accomplished, it may become a se- 
condary consideration, whether it be con- 
sistent with the dignity of a body so 
constituted, to surround itself with the 
sublimities of masonry. The University 
is established at a great personal sacrifice, 
principally made by the Prebendaries, and, 
to cover the expense, they are, we believe, 
about to part with one of their estates at 
South Shields. The Bishop, besides. a 
magnificent donation, confers on the insti- 
tution 10001. annually. 


— —— 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS, 


On the 7th January, at the Parsonage, 
Golney Herts, the lady of the Rev. M. 
Barnard, M.A., of a son. 

On the 24th January, the lady of the 
Rev. Christopher Nevill, of a son. 

On the 29th ult., at Layer Marney, the 
lady of the Rev. A. Ufferson, of a son. 

On the SOth ult., the lady of the Hon. 
the Dean of Windsor, of a daughter (still- 
born. ) 


On the Sist ult., at Twickenham, Mid- 


dlesex, the lady of the Rev. Francis De- 
mainbray, M.A., late Fellow of Pembroke 
College, of a daughter. 

On the 2d February, the lady of the Rev. 
Wm. Burfield, of a daughter, still born, in 
Upper Woburn-place, Tavistock-square. 

On the 2d inst., the lady of the Rev. 
William Ford Vance, Cloudesley-terrace, 
Islington, of a daughter. 

On the 6th inst., at the Rectory, Tef- 
font Evias, Wilts, the lady of the Rev. 
S. B. Ward, rector, a daughter. 


On the 6th inst., at the Vicarage House, 
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Kirton, the lady of the Rev. W. H. 
McAlpine, of a daughter. 

On the 19th inst., at Kirkley, the lady 
of the Rev. Edward Ogle, of a daughter. 

At Christ Church, the lady of the Rev. 
Dr. Buckland, of a daughter. 

At the Rectory, Whitney, Mrs. Henry 
Gregory, of a daughter. 

In St. James’s-square, the lady of the 
Rev. SirGeorge Bishopp, Bart., of Queen's 
College, of a son. 

At the Rectory, Southam, the lady of 
the Rev. E. P. Cooper, of a daughter. 

At Bath, the lady of the Rev. P. But- 
terworth, of a son. 


oe 


MARRIAGES. 


On the 14th January, at Islington, the 
Rev. H. Waring, of Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, to Miss M. Murray. 

On the 25th ult., at Rickmansworth, the 
Rev. J. J. Cory, Vicar of Orton-on-the- 
Hill, Leicestershire, and Fellow of Sidney 
Sussex College, to Miss Daubiney, of the 
former place. 

On the 28th ult., at Frodsham, the Rev. 
John Moverly, M.A., Vicar of Liddnig- 
ton, in the county of Rutland, to Dianah, 
youngest daughter of the late Mr. Che- 
shire, of Walton Lodge, Cheshire. 

On 3ist January, at Sherborne, by the 
Rev. F. D. Foster, the Rev. A. Foster, 
Vicar of Mudford, to Marianne, second 
and only surviving daughter of the late 
James Cantwell, many years the respected 
proprietor of the Sherborne Journal. 

On the ist inst., at Salisbury, the Rev. 
Francis Evans, M.A., son of the late F. 
Evans, Esq., of the Byleks, in the county 
of Hereford, to Anna Maria, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. J. Bowle, of Salisbury. 

On the 2d inst., at Cheltenham, the Rev. 
Wm. Squire Mirehouse, M.A., to Eliza- 
beth Brunetta, only daughter of the late 
George Arthur Herbert, Esq., of Glanken- 
frew, Montgomeryshire. 

On the 2d inst., at the Church of St. 
Saviour, York, by His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of York, the Rev. W. H. Dixon, 
Vicar of Bishopthorpe, Canon Residen- 
tuary of York, to Mary Anne, eldest 
daughter of the late Rear-Admiral Hugh 
Robinson. 

On the 8th inst., at St. Peter's, Hud- 
dersfield, by the Rev. C. H. Lutwedge, 
A.B., the Rev. J. B. Winstanley, A.B., 
of Liverpool, to Miss Anne 8S. Beaumont, 
of New House, West Huddersfield. 

On the 1iith instant, at St. George's, 
Hanover-square, the Rev. T. F. Cole, of 
Ridley, in the County of Kent, to Jane, 


daughter of the late R. Yaldwyn, Esq., of 


Blackdown, Sussex. 

On Saturday se’nnight, at Capel, near 
Ipswich, the Rev. John Cobbold Aldrich, 
A.M., Perpetual Curate of St. Lawrence, 


Ipswich, to Sarah, daughter of the late — 
Barthorp, Esq. 

February 15, at Birmingham, Yorkshire, 
the Rev. Edward Verdon, to Jane Frances, 
daughter of G. Hobson, Esq., of Great 
Marylebone-street. 

On the 14th inst., at Winslade Church, 
Ilants, Captain Cuthbert, of the 15th Foot, 
to Rosamond Mary Anne, second daugh- 
ter of the Rev. John Orde, rector of that 
parish. 

At the Cathedral Church, Bangor, C. H. 
Evans, Esq., of Hanblas, Anglesey, to 
Henrietta, youngest daughter of the very 
Rev. J. Warren, Dean of Bangor. 

The Rer. C. C. Walkey, Fellow of 
Worcester College, and Head Master of 
Lucton School, Herefordshire, to Melbo- 
rough Ann, only daughter of the Rev. ‘I’. 
Hinsh, of Hethenhill. 

At Horsley, Gloucestershire, the Rev. 
S. Lloyd, M.A., Vicar of that parish, to 
Eliza, third daughter of Vice-Admiral 
Young, of Barton End House. 

At Brighton, the Rev. George Cold 
ham, of East Walton, Norfolk, to Mary 
Anna, daughter of Sir Charles M. Clarke, 
of Saville-row. 

The Rev. J. Griffith, of Brilley, Here- 
fordshire, to Miss S. Williams, of Brecon. 

The Rev. Ellis Walford, Rector of Dal- 
linghoe, in the county of Norwich, to 
Henrietta Hall, third daughter of James 
Colvin, Esq., of Manchester-square. 

The Rev. W. Webb, Rector of Tixall, 
Staffordshire, to Maria, youngest daughter 
of William Morgan, Esq., of Lichfield. 

At Wrethlington, Somersetshire, the 
Rev. Francis Folliott, M.A., of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and of Husbands, 
Bosworth, Leicestershire, to Fanny Maria, 
only surviving daughter of Wm. Raymond, 
Esq., late of Cockerham House, Devon- 
shire. 

At Cumner, Mr. J. H. Parker, Book- 
seller, to Miss Hoskyns, daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. Hoskyns, of Appleton, Berks, 

At St. George’s Church, Hanover- 
square, on the 7th inst., Robert Stokes, of 
Cheltenham, Esq., architect, to Margaret 
Pughe, daughter of the late Rev. Lewis 
Pughe, of Liverpool. 

Rey. J. F. Cole, of Ridley, in the county 
of Kent, to Jane, daughter of the late R. 
Yaldwynd, Esq., of Blackdown, Sussex. 


DEATHS, 

On the 28th ult., the Rev. John Halifax, 
of Kinfare. 

February 1, at Shapwick Vicarage House, 
Somersetshire, aged 54, Sarah, wife of the 
Rev. Philip Rideout. 

February 5, aged 81, the Rev. John 
Templer, of Linsbridge House, Devon. 

On the 5th instant, aged 81, the Rev. 


John Templer, of Lindridge House, in the 
County of Devon. 
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On the 6th inst., Ann, the beloved wife 
of the Rev. John Gaskell, M.A., of Dun- 
kenford. 

On Monday, the 6th instant, at W hite- 
stock Hall, Lancashire, the Rev. John 
Romney, formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
College, and only son of the distinguished 
Painter, George Romney, Esq. 

On Tuesday, the 7th inst., at Harlaxton 
Lodge, near Grantham, Martha, wife of the 
Rev. Thomas Plaskett, and sister of the 
late Mr. John Stone, of Nottingham. 

On the 9th instant, at Donnington, aged 
~~ Harriet Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. P. 

otes. 

On the 15th inst., at the Rectory, Mu- 
mey, Somerset, the infant son of the Rev. 
J. Theobauld. 

On the 13th instant, at Torquay, Devon, 
aged 43 years, Mary Ann, the beloved wife 
of the Rev. Robert Gee, M.A., Perpetual 
Curate of Tor Moham and Cokington, and 
Rector of Thornton in Craven, Yorkshire. 

On the 13th instant, at Dyrham Rectory, 
near Kath (the residence of his son, the 
Rev. William Scott Robinson), Sir George 


Abercrombie Robinson, Bart., in the 74th 
year of his age, many years a Director of 
the East India Company. 

In Devonshire-street, Queen square, 
the Rev. Thomas Lewthwaite, second son 
of the late Rev. S. Lewthwaite, Rector of 
Hutton, Cumberland, aged 35. 

At Wappenham, Northamptonshire, the 
Rev. J. Sturgis, M.A., at the advanced age 
of 88. He continued in the discharge of his 
sacred duties, much esteemed and re- 
spected, up to the last year of his life. 

At Shalbourne, Berks, on the 2nd inst., 
at the house of his father-in-law, A. King- 
ston, Esq., the Rev. 7 Pinckney 
Rendall, M.A., of Exeter College, in this 
University, and of Salisbury, and late of 
Winterbourne Dauntsey. 

At Haseley, in his 74th year, the Rev. 
C. Ballard, M.A., Vicar of Chalgrove with 
Berrick, Oxon. 

Aged 63, the Rev. W. Terrott, M.A., of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, late Chap- 
lain and Head Master of Greenwich Hos- 
pital Schools. 
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Dr. Bell—We have reason to hope that 
we shall, next month, be able to givea 
good account of this remarkable man. We 
extract the following from a contemporary. 

Dr. Bell had the high gratification of 
seeing his system of education adopted by 
the National Society instituted for the edu- 
cation of the lower order of the community, 
upon the pure principles of the Christ- 
ian religion, which now so happily prevail 
over all the demoralising systems of the 

resent day. Hehad resided some time in 

ndia ; was Prebendary of Westminster, 
and Master of the Sherbourne Institution, 
Durham ; and, in the course of his long and 
virtuous life, had accumulated great wealth, 
which he munificently disposed of to vari- 
ous national institutions to the amount of 
1200001, 

Dr. Bell was the author of that system 
of education to which a more enterprising 
interloper has affixed his name ; and, as 
party now enters into every thing, and as 
the adversaries of the Church feela natural 
grudge at the credit which the cause de- 
rives from the merited reputation of Dr. 
Bell, a most hostile and unfair spirit has 
availed itself of this circumstance to sup- 
plant the fame of the original inventor, by 
exaggerating the claims of his unequal an- 
tagonist. Dr. Bell has, in some respect, 
shared the fate of Columbus, who was 


deprived of the glory of giving his name 
to the continent which he discovered. 
Amongst, indeed, a great portion of the 
public, Joseph Lancaster is considered, to 
this day, as the author and introducer of 
the National School education ; a system 
by which large bodies of youth are speedi- 
ly instructed in the elements of education 
uponthe plan of military drill ; that is to 
say, a kind of fugleman drawing the form 
of the letter and syllable, and giving its 
name aloud, which is then taken up and 
repeated by the whole class. Dr. Bell 
first invented and introduced this system 
when filling an humble situation at Madras, 
in the East Indies, and, fromthe place of 
its origin, it was first denominated the 
Madras system, and an account of it in 
detail was published in all the Magazines 
connected with India. Dr. Bell brought 
it from Madras into England, and it isnow 
adopted universally as a cheap and effec- 
tual system of education for the poor ; its 
merit being that of saving the expense of 
numerous teachers, and of teaching, as it 
were, by the eye and hand, and, therefore, 
better calculated to the unpractised intel- 
lect of the lower classes. 

Upon the arrival of Dr. Bell in England, 
he was immediately patronised by the late 
Bishop of Durham ( Barrington), who gave 
him the Mastership of Sherbourne Hospi- 
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tul. His immense fortune has been de- 
voted to objects of charity ; more particu- 
larly to those connected with sound 
Christian education, and the promotiou of 
piety. Dr. Bell will always be remember- 
ed as a benefactor, both to morals and 
religion, so long as the pillars on which 
both repose shall be considered to be the 
same,—a good Christian education, and 
the ability of searching for the great truths 
of salvation at the fountain head. 

We have always thought it the great 
merit of Dr. Bell, that he did not endea- 
vour to push his system of national educa- 
tion too far ; that * did not strive by the 
aid of popular compendiums and desultory 
instruction, to put the lower classes of the 
people in possession of science and litera- 
ture, unsuited to their condition, and as- 
suredly unattainable by them in any degree 
of perfection. 

It may seem invidious and paradoxical 
to assert, that the road to science may be 
made too easy; but such is undoubtedly 
the fact. Science and literature, when 
possessed by those who have leisure to 
employ it, and to whom it is necessary for 
professional uses, or as the ornament of 
prosperous circumstances, and the conso- 
lation of adversity—science and literature, 
when possessed by this class, are like a 
well-tempered weapon wielded by a strong 
and skilful arm: but when they are thinly 
and superficially spread amongst a mul- 
titude designed to provide for the toils of 
the passing day, and served out in frag- 
ments and morsels, rather to captivate 
than to teach, they are too apt to unsettle 
the mind, and to render it petulant and 
vain: in which case they may be com- 
pared to the same weapon in the hands of 
a child, or a lunatic, dangerous to others, 
and too often fatal to its possessor. 

On Tuesday morning, the 14th ult., the 
remains of this excellent man were depo- 
sited in a vault in Westminster Abbey. 
The funeral left Cheltenham on Thursday 
week, and was followed a mile out of the 
town by nearly all the gentryin the neigh- 
bourhood, and the shops were partially 
shut. The funeral procession consisted of 
ten mourning coaches and four, in which 
was Lord Kenyon, one of the executors, 
and many other distinguished individuals, 
and twenty-six carriages belonging to the 
nobility and gentry. Deputations from 
the Naval and National Schools, to which 
the late Doctor had been such a munificent 
benefactor also attended. 





Death of the Poet Crabbe.—Died on Fri- 
day, the 3d instant, at the Rectory, Trow- 
bridge, in his 78th year, the Rev. George 
Crabbe, LL.B. He had resided on his 
living during nearly eighteen years. Hislast 
illness was of very short duration, having 
been only about a week confined to his 
house. He was very highly esteemed by 
his parishioners: to the poor he was pro- 

March, 1832. 


verbially liberal. And the different deno- 
minations of professing Christians, in the 
town where he resided, will bear testi- 
mony to the Catholic spirit which he 
invariably cultivated on every occasion 
when their united energies were required 
to carry any benevolent purpose into effect. 
The principal shops in the neighbourhood 
were half closed so soon as the melancholy 
event became generally known. Few men 
of his fame were so little known, personally, 
in the literary world—of simple and studi- 
ous habits, he confined himself to the re- 
tirement of his rectory, to the unambitious 
fulfilment of his duties, and the education 
of his family. Mr. Crabbe was born in 
1754, at Aldborough, in Suffolk, where his 
father held some appointment in the Cus- 
toms. It is said, that he was origally in- 
tended for the medical profession, and that 
he served an apprenticeship to a provincial 
apothecary. He, however, was early won 
over tothe Muses. He came to Londonat 
the age of twenty-four, gained the friend- 
ship of Burke, at whose recommendation 
he published, in 1781, his poem of ‘* The 
Library.” This was quickly followed by 
‘* The Village,” which gained for his genius 
the high and enviable approbation of Dr. 
Johnson. In the meantime, Crabbe had 
entered himself at Cambridge, had taken 
orders, and now accompanied the Duke of 
Rutland, as chaplain, upon his appointment 
to the Vice-regal Government of Ireland. 
Through the same patronage, he afterwards 
obtained some small church preferment. 
Notwithstanding the suecess which had 
attended his earlier works, it was more 
than twenty years before he again ventured 
on publication, and we remember the no 
small surprise with which, in 1807, we 
read a collection of Poems, then wet from 
the press, by one who, in his associations 
with Burke and Johnson, seemed to be- 
long to a past age. This work also was 
eminently successful, and ‘‘ The Borough” 
followed in 1810—‘* Tales” in 1815—and 
“Tales of the Hall’ 1819. The catalogue 
might have been enlarged had public en- 
couragement tempted the publishers, for, 
we believe, a MS. poem has been for 
many years in the hands of Mr. Murray. 





The late Rev. Fearon Fallows, Astrono- 
mer Royal at the Cape of Good Hope. 
If almost universal regret can in any 
case afford comfort to survivors, the im- 
mediate friends of our late astronomer 
may lay full claim to this source of conso- 
lation. His funeral was at once an affect- 
ing and an imposing scepe : men of every 
rank, of every persuasion, almost of every 
shade of character, here met to deplore 
the death of one whose place will not easily 
be filled, and they united not onlyn the 
service of the lip, but in deep and unseen 
feeling of the heart; and many of them, in 
all the bitterness of undissembled sorrow. 

The remains of Mr. Fallows were de- 
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posited in a grave sunk at his own request 
to the depth of 12 feet, inan elevated spot 
of ground which he had destined for his 
sun-dial. The impressive service of the 
Church of England was read by the Colo- 
nial chaplain ; and at intervals, two of his 
favorite Psalms (the 90th and 67th) were 
sung by a choir which he had himself 
formed. This also was in compliance with 
his special request. 

These points, however, were but trifling 
proofs ot his religious principles ; for 1 
cannot, with some others, consent to call 
them the weakness of scruple, and un- 
worthy as such of a mind like his. His 
chapel, fitted up at his own expence, and 
at a personal sacrifice, of which it was 
often his honest pride to speak, will, I had 
almost said, be a living monument of his 
zeal in the Christian cause, and of the im- 
portance which, notwithstanding the con- 
tinued and unceasing claims of his other 
duties, he attached to that solemn vow and 
engagement which, at his ordination, he 
had made before the altar of God. At 
mane we can only express an earnest 

ope that, in the event of a Christian Mi- 
nister succeeding to his functions at the 
Observatory, it may ever remain as the 
memorial of his faith and fear. In this 
temple, not only his own household, but 
his neighbours, both Dutch and English, 
worshipped their God in common, and 
heard the words of eternal life. Yes! 
though we might almost literally declare 
that he knew the number of the stars, and 
could call them by their names, yet he for- 
got not God who had created both him 
and them. In him not only has Science 
(in whose cause he fell a martyr) lost a 
distinguished ornament, and England a 
faithful and unwearied servant, but so- 
ciety has to mourn the departure of an 
honest, upright, and single-minded man ; 
and it is only matter of sincere regret to 
the writer of this letter, that he cannot 
add, that he has personally lost a friend. 
For he may surely be allowed to regret not 
having been the friend of one with whom 
he never conversed without being im- 
proved, and from whom he never parted 
but with the painful conviction that his 
own occupations would effectually prevent 
his cultivating as intimate an acquaintance 
with him as he could wish: and of whom, 
as far as his limited experience warrants 
the assertion, it might be said, and it is 
no little praise, that he had no enemy in 
the world.—More indeed may be said of 
him ; he was a peace-maker ; and may the 
blessing of the peace-maker rest upon him ! 

The poet’s praise in its best and kindest 
spirit is all his own. He shone, but it was 
with a still and tranquil light which Envy 
trembled to invade. 


** Urit enim fulgore suo, qui praegravat artes 
** Infra se positas—extinctus amabitur idem. 


a. 


February 3d, died, at Hambledon, Bucks, 
after a short but severe illness, the Rev. 
Henry Colborne Ridley, M.A., rector of 
that parish, formerly of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and B.A. April 19, 1804.—To 
those who had the happiness of knowing 
this excellent and exemplary clergyman, 
it were superfluous to enumerate his vir- 
tues: they are treasured up in the hearts 
and memories of the poor, whom he re- 
lieved ; of the naked, whom he clothed ; 
of the sick, to whose temporal and spi- 
ritual necessities he ever promptly ad- 
ministered ; and of all around him who are 
sensible to the claims of moral and intel- 
lectual worth. Descended from one of the 
noblest in that ‘‘ noble army of martyrs’ to 
whose sufferings and example we owe our 
privileges as citizens, and our enlighten- 
ment as Christians, Mr. Ridley was no 
degenerate scion of that ancient and ho- 
nourable stock. As a Christian minister, 
he adorned his high and honourable voca- 
tion by a life in conformity with the pre- 
cepts and example of the great ‘‘ author of 
our faith.” To him every succeeding day 
brought its corresponding duties and em- 
ployments ; and of the way in which they 
were filled, the deep and lasting regrets of 
an extensive neighbourhood, and a large 
circle of friends, abundantly testify. By 
his death the Church of England has lost 
‘‘a burning and ashining light,” which, in 
these days of lukewarmness and apostacy, 
she will severely feel. Devoted to her 
interests (and with them are identified 
those of christianity) it might almost be 
said he fella martyr to his exertions, and 
although to him may not be awarded the 
titles, honours, and distinctions of this 
world—the perishing glories of mortality— 
yet assuredly for such is laid up ‘‘ a crown 
of glory which fadeth not away.” 


The Rev. Richard Edmonds, Rector of 
Woodleigh, near Kingsbridge, Devon. 
The decease of the Rev. gentleman was 
awfully sudden: he had left his house, 
apparently in better health than he had for 
some time enjoyed, to visit a road now 
making in the parish, but shortly after his 
return was found in the Rectory Lawn in 
an almost unconscious state. Every re- 
medy was resorted to without effect, and 
in five hours after, his existence was ter- 
minated—a striking instance of the uncer- 
tainty of human life. 


On Sunday, 5th instant, the Rev. H. 
Revell, of burton-crescent, late one of the 
candidates for the lectureship of the Fe- 
male Orphan Asylum, who had been en- 
gaged during the whole of Saturday, 
according to his usual practice, in visiting 
and relieving the sick poor of the Somers- 
town district of St. Pancras parish, and in 
preaching at the Institution for the con- 
version of Jews in Camden-town, returned 
home about ten at night in full health and 
spirits, and retired to rest, but, not coming 
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down stairs at his usual time the next 
morning, his servant became alarmed, and 
went up to his room, where he found him 
dead in bed. An inquest was held at the 
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Kentish Arms, Mabledon-place, on Thurs- 
day the 9th inst., when the jury returned 


a verdict of ‘‘ Died by the visitation of 
God.” 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 





BEDFORDSHIRE. 


Farmers and Labourers. —The farmers 
and landlords of the village of Risely in 
Bedfordshire, have each underlet, to the 
well-disposed labourers in their district, a 
certain number of acres (in fixed propor- 
tion to the quantity which each may rent 
or hold), at the rate per acre which they 
pay for the whole. ‘They have also formed 
a club, by which small loans are made for 
the payment of seed, and repayable out of 
the sale or produce of the crops. ‘This 
scheme has hitherto been must beneficial 
to all parties. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 


Parish of North Marston.—About two 
months back, in consequence of a large 
quantity of land being thrown out of occu- 
pation, the overseers, under the direction 
of the parish vestry, hired, on the part of 
the parish, twelve acres of arable land, to 
be cultivated by spade-labour. They re- 
quired each man calling for parochial aid 
to trench up as many poles of land (ata 
low rate of payment, 4d. per pole) as would 
be an equivalent to the money received by 
him. Thus a man receiving 5s. a week, 
would be called upon to dig fifteen poles of 
land ; and for a greater or less sum, a larger 
or smaller quantity of labour was required. 
The men were allowed to perform the work 
in as short a time as they were able; after 
which they were at liberty to work for 
themselves, most of them having gardens 
of a considerable size. Before the plan 
was adopted, the same sum of money was 
weekly paid by the overseers, and no labour 
required, and conseqently no return what- 
ever made. The land has been dug in the 
best possible manner, to the full satisfac- 
tion of the farmers ; whilst the labourers, 
instead of being discontented, as they be- 
fore were, have expressed their gratitude 
for the indulgence shewn them, of being 
allowed some part of the week to labour 
on their own account, by which means they 
are able to procure something above bare 
necessaries. 

CHESHIRE. 

The tower of Marple church was dis- 
covered to be on fire on Sunday last, but 
it was subdued before much injury was 
done. The accident is supposed to have 


originated from a beam which supports 
the tower and passes into the chimney 
having taken fire. 


DERBYSHIRE, 

Sir G. Crewe to his Tenantry.—The fol- 
lowing is an extract from a circular ad- 
dressed by Sir George Crewe, Bart., of 
Calke Abbey, Derbyshire, to each of his 
tenants :— 

‘¢ | would recommend you to arrange a 
correct list of all your labouring poor ; 
class them according to their ages, an 
their ability for work. See what propor- 
tion are only casually or in part employed. 
Of this last surplus, allot some good able- 
bodied men, if you have them, to the road- 
surveyor, and during the time their ser- 
vices are required by him, if they work 
well, let them earn a profit as any other 
labourer, remembering that ‘ work well 
done requires to be done but once.’ Work 
ill done often doubles the expenses by re- 
quiring to be done twice ; well done, upon 
a public highway, should not be worth 
quite as much remuneration as that per- 
formed by you in your own fields. And 
here I must give you a hint of what I 
know from experience—that one reason 
why many of our highways are so burden- 
some and expensive is, because the work 
is seldom or never ‘well done,’ being left 
as casual employment for a few aged and 
infirm people, whose exertions are too 
often left to be disposed of according to 
the best of their own judgment, and whose 
work very often indeed spoils the road in- 
stead of mending it. Lf, when you have 
supplied your surveyors of highways, or 
when he requires no men, there still re- 
mains a maeied of unemployed hands, and 
you cannot among yourselves agree to em- 
ploy them, let the overseer or guardian of 
the poor, in virtue of his office, hire some 
work upon the parish account, and set the 
men on, not for a day or two, but for some 
fixed period, at least. By all means abo- 
lish amongst you the abominable system 
of house row: a system as injurious to 
you, as it is to the poor labourer. Do not 
suffer a man, when he gets up on a Mon- 
day morning, to lose half a day, perhaps a 
whole one, perhaps two days, in running 
about from eas to house to know where 


he is to work. All this, you will say, is 
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very fine, but where is the money to come 
fron! Why, it must come from the land; 

out of my pocket and your pocket, 1f we 
share profits and loss together. Lam not 
alarmed, nor need you be so; for | believe 
labour, if properly ‘applied, must produce 
some profit ; and what at first you suppose 
to be a clear loss, will eventually prov e to 
be a sure and no very distant gain, The 
subject of the poor laws is very difficult ; 

so difficult, that it has frightened four suc- 
cessive Parliaments so much that they 
dare not look at it. At the same time, I 
am one of those who think, that if we set 
about the business with a little unanimity 
of good feeling, a firmness of purpose, and 
have respect more to practical experience 
than wild, nonsensical theories, under the 
blessing of God, there is no ditheulty 
which may not be surmounted. Having, 
then, first fervently prayed to Almighty 
God for blessing and grace—blessing from 
Him, who alone gives wisdom to the wise, 
and power to the strong—to work let us 
go, Willingly and cheerfully. As soldiers 
to the charge, ‘ Hurrah for old England !’ 
‘A long pull and a strong pull, and a pull 
altogether!’ Together we rose, together 
we reaped the harvest of plenty, together 
we have enjoyed it in the hour of prospe- 
rity ; together let us patiently endure ad- 
versity ; together we will bear the trial, 
and if we sufter hardship, hand in hand let 
us go,—landlord, tenant, trade, and agri- 
culture. Every man for himself, but every 
man for his neighbour also, as tellow-men, 
as fellow-Christians ought to do; and so 
shall we at the present hour discharge 
most faithfully our duty to God, to our 
neighbour, to our king, and to our coun- 
tr Ve 


DORSETSHIRE, 


Weymouth.—It appears from accounts of 


the expenses of the Weymouth and Mel- 
combe Regis Sunday Schools, that the total 
sum incurred in the education of the chil- 
dren of both schools, during the last three 
years, has been less than 150/., or about 
eighteenpence-halfpenny per child. De- 
ducting, however, the sum of 481. 8s. 5d. 
paid for books as rewards of merit, the 
expense of educating each child will be 
found not much to exceed elevenpence 
annually. 

Sherhorne Hospital and School.—-The at- 
tempt lately made to get possession of an 
estate, charged with a certain sum of the 
maintenance of this establishment, has 
failed. But for the sake of truth, it is 
also necessary to state the following facts 
in answer to assertions, (very industri- 
ously conveyed to the public,) that the 
patron or trustee has apphed to his own 
use property belonging to the above cha- 
rity. Four exhibitions for scholars at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, are left by the 
founder, amounting to about eight pounds 
each. For many vears these exhibitions 
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could not be filled up; no scholars could 


be found to take them. ‘They therefore of 


necessity accumulated in the hands of the 
patron or trustee. Hence occasion has 
been taken tnvidiously to say, that he has 
appropriated them to his own use; and 
cast a reflection upon the fidelity of a 
trustee, who, so far from seeking to con- 
vert to his own use what was bequeathed 
to the hospital and school, had, four years 
before the late bill was preferred against 
him, expressly given authority that pro- 
ceedings should be adopted, at his private 
cost, and without any limitation of ex- 
pense, for the removal of all abuses in the 
hospital and school, and for the substantial 
comfort and advantage of ail parties be- 
longing to the establishment. 

The church at Lyme has been improved 
by an addition of two windows, to light 
the newly erected galleries. Notwith- 
standing the erection of these galleries, 
and many new pews, there is still a lack 
of seats to accommodate all who wish to 
attend. 


DURHAM, 


The inhabitants of Chester-le-street pre- 
sented, a short time since, to the Rev. 
Joseph James, a purse containing forty 
sovereigns, asa testimony of his invaluable 
services. 

Sunderland Female Penitentiary.— The 
Female Penitentiary at Sunderland has 
been opened. ‘Two individuals are already 
sheltered under its roof, and applications 
have been made from others who are wait- 
ing the decision of the committee. The 
annual subscriptions amount to 661. 2s. 6d., 
and 331. i2s.G6d. in donations, together with 
sundry articles towards the outfit of the 
establishinent, have been already received. 


ESSEX, 

yates Sata twelve acres of arable 
land set apart a short time ago by the Ree- 
tor of this parish, C. A. St. John Mildmay, 
for gardens for the poor, has been mea- 
sured out and allotted, and the thankful 
tenants have commenced operations upon 
it. The whole field begins to assume an 
appearance of domestic cultivation, and 
the labourers and journeymen mechanics 
at work upon this little farm present a 
truly gratifying scene. 

At Terling the parishioners have re- 
solved to give great encouragement to those 
poor persons who bring up their families 
without expense to the parish. ‘The reso- 
lutions, printed and distributed, state that 
the flour allowance is to be discontinued 
to those who tipple, neglect their work, or 
otherwise injure their families ; such per- 
sons on becoming chargeable are to be 
transferred to workhouse discipline, and 
to be clothed and fed by the overseer. Any 
person who may become chargeable to the 
parish after the first of next month, except 
trom sickness, or some casual cause, 01 
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who cannot support himself by free labour, 
so long as he requires assistance, he 1s to 
work on account of the parish solely; that 
in case a parishioner remains asecond week 
upon the parish, he shall be clothed in a 
purish dress, and be fed and lodged at the 
parish charge, and no money given him ; 
that the owners and occupiers of land will 
do their utmost to improve the moral and 
temporal state of the poor, by exhorting 
them to attend the worship of Ged, by 
punishing for misconduct, and by giving 
fair wages. At the close of these resolu- 
tions, we find the following liberal under- 
taking, which does credit to the head and 
heart of the Hon. Gentleman trom whom 
it emanates. 

The Hon. Mr. Strutt engages, God wil- 
ling, to give every labouring man who 
brings up all his children to the age of 
fourteen, without parish relief, except in 
case of sickness, a reward according to the 
following scale :— For three children, 5/.; 
for tour children, 7/. ; for five children, 10/.; 
for six children, 15/.; for seven children, 
201, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


We perceive, with extreme gratification, 
that the cause of the Gloucester National 
School goes on in its way, abundantly 
prospering. We congratulate the friends 
of the Established Church on the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded them of proving their 
fidelity to her sacred interests. 

Gloucester. —- The population of this 
county, according to the late returns of 
the census, is 586,094; of Ilerefordshire, 
110,976 ; of Worcestershire, 211,556, 

Benevolence.— Sir RK. B. Graham has very 
kindly caused his Agent to distribute 
among the poor, residing upon his estates 
at Mennington and Stone Grave, upwards 
of 100 pairs of blankets, besides his accus- 
tomed liberality of educating all the poor 
childyen on the said estates at his own 
expense, 


HAMPSHIRE. 


On the 28th of January, a Public Meet- 
ing was held at the Society's Hall, North 
Street, Gosport, for the purpose of form- 
ing a Temperance Society for that town. 
The business was introduced by a most 
impressive statement of the nature and 
number of such institutions in various 
parts of the United Kingdom, and of the 
happy results which have already attended 
their operations. The several resolutions 
submitted to the meeting were very ably 
and eloquently supported by the Rev. 
Messrs. Carruthers, Ford, Morris, and 
other Gentlemen, who took part in the 
proceedings, 

A Circular has been addressed to the 
Clergy of the diocese of Winchester, in- 
Viting their subscriptions of one guinea 
each, for the purpose of presenting Mrs. 


Sumner with a painting of the Bishon, as 
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a token of joy felt by the subscribers at the 
recent recovery of his Lordship from a 
dangerous illness. 

The president of the Hampshire Agri- 
cultural Society has liberally announced 
his intention of offering the following pre- 
mium, and of repeating it annually. For 
the person who shall let to agricultural 
labourers in Hampshire the greatest quan- 
tity of land, in allotments of not less than 
half an acre, nor more than two acres to 
each individual; the quantity so let not 
being less than twenty acres, and the rent 
thereof not exceeding that of the land in 
the vicinity, similar in quality and situa- 
tion, a medal of the value of 90 guineas. 

The General Annual Meeting of the dis- 
trict committee of the Deanery of Drox- 
ford, in and of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, was held on the th 
inst. at Fareham, at which Hl. P. Delme, 
I:sq., of Cams Hall, V.P., presided. The 
report for the last year stated, that the sale 
of books at the Portsea Depository, in the 
year 1031, was 417 bibles, 551 testaments, 
1240 common prayers, and upwards of 
11,000 tracts ; and it further notices, that 
the Parent Society intended to revise the 
tracts hitherto sold, by withdrawing such 
as were unworthy of being reprinted, and 
issuing such new and striking publications 
as the exigency of the times more pecu- 
liarly demanded. An earnest of these 
good intentions has been given in the at- 
tempt made during the past year to meet 
the torrent of infidelity, by the addition of 
no less than 34 new books and tracts to 
the permanent catalogue. ‘The number of 
books issued by the society in the pust 
year was 115,246 bibles and prayers, and 
1,176,654 tracts. It has fitted up a matri- 
ner’s church at Caleutta, and has contri- 
buted largely to another new church in 
the same city ; in all foreign countries the 
efforts of the society has been consider- 
able. ‘The meeting was addressed by seve- 
ral gentlemen and clergymen of parishes in 
the neighbourhood. The recent resolutions 
of the Parent Society were highly com- 
mended, and their bountiful supply of 
books at very reduced prices to the dis- 
trict was gratefully acknowledged. 

Sir Laurence Ilalstead, of Vhenix 
Lodge, Alton, has kindly placed at the 
disposal of the Rev. Jobn Bannister, ten 
and a halfacres of land, to be allotted for 
spade husbandry. This has been divided 
among eleven labourers, who are most 
thankful for such an opportunity of better- 
ing their condition. 


HERTS. 

St. Albans.—It is with regret we state 
that time, which spares nothing, has at last 
taken hold effectually of St. Alban’s Abbey, 
and we much fear that ancient building 
will become by degrees amass of ruin. A 
large portion of the wall of the upper bat- 
tlement, on the south west side, has fallen 
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upon the roof below w ith such weight, that 
it has driven in the leads and timber into 
the south aisle of the building. Mr. Wyatt 
was employed about ten years since to in- 
spect the Abbey, when he reported that a 
sum exceeding 30,0001, would be necessary 
effectually to repair the building, since 
which it has been getting worse, so that a 
much larger sum than that would be re- 
quired. ‘The south transept has been for 
a considerable time considered in a dan- 


serous state, and is now scarcely safe to be 
allowed to remain. 


KENT, 


Munificent Gift.—The 


Rev. Sir John 
Filmer, Bart., 


Rector of Sutton Valeure, 


Kent, has presented the labouring poor of 


that parish with a munificent gift of land. 
A Mr. Osborn recently erected 
twenty-two cottages; and the Rev. Bart. 
has allotted a quarter of an acre to each 
cottager as a field garden, free of rent dur- 
ing his lifetime. After his death a mere 
nominal re n tis to be exacted from the land. 

BE. Knight, Esg., of Godmersham-park, 
and the Spe aker of the Hlouse of Com- 
mons, have placed at the disposal of the 
Rev. J. A. curate of Westwell, in 
Kent, twenty-six acres of arable, and nine- 
teen-and-a-half acres of pasture land, to be 
let to the industrious labourers of the 
parish at a moderate rent. 

The Earl of Winchelsea, also, has again 
given plots of ground to twelve of the 
labourers of Westwell, fora crop of pota- 
toes. ‘Phe consequence of this attention 
to the wants of the poor has been, that not 
a single act of incendiarism or riot has 
occurred within the limits of this exten- 
sive parish, though several of the adjoin- 
ing ones have been visited with both. 


The Earl of T 


Thanet has most handsomely 


there 


Ross, 


presented to the labourers of the parish of 


Westwell in this county, 


J. A: 


through theReyv. 
Ross, twenty-and-a-half 


his lordship’s lease, that is, from last 
Michaelmas up to Midsummer next. 
Mortality at} Maidstone.— This town, 
which contains u pwa ards of 10,000 inhabi- 
tants, and is, in general, particularly 
healthy, has lately e x<perienc ed a severe 
mortality, to which the measles has princi- 
pally contributed. In the week ending 
the 29th January the church bell tolled for 
the departed 45 times. ‘There are several 
burying grounds attached to the Meeting 
Houses, and many dissenters are interred 
without the bell tolling for them, so that 
the number of deaths must have been con- 
siderably more than 4—the ordinary ave- 
rage number of times that the church bell 
tolls is about eight or ten times in a week.’ 


LANCASHIRE, 


! fempt fo rob the Pendleton \ 
harly on Monday 


( tag) eh ° 
morning it was dis 








acres of 
excellent arable land for the remainder of 
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covered, that some person or persons had 
broken through the window over the com- 
munion table in the new church at Pendle- 
ton. In forcing their way, the villains 
have much injured the framing of a beauti- 
ful and valuable painting placed there, thé 
gift of J. Greaves, Esq., magistrate. It is 
supposed that the communion plate was 
the object which the thieves were in 
search of, but as nothing appears to be 
missing or disturbed, it is probable that 
they were alarmed, and compelled to fore- 
go their sacrilegious intention. 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 


A handsome piece of plate has been 
presented by the vicar, churchwardens, and 
principal parishioners of Sedgeford, as a 
token of respect, to the Rev. Dr. Bacon, 
on the termination of his services as their 
curate during a period of twenty-three 
years. 

Sunday School: are happy to hear 
that aSunday Se and has been opened in 
Lincoln, by the Rev. Mr. Bromhead, for 
children of both sexes, they all attended 
divine service at the Parish Church of St. 
Bototphs, on the Sth instant, for the first 
time, headed by the Rev. Gentleman, whe 
preached a sermon on the occasion, 





MIDDLESEX, 


Hi Ours of La hour in Vanufae ‘tor ie s.— i he 
immense labour to which children are sub- 
jected in manuiactories has again attracted 
attention. A paper has been circulated, en- 
titled ‘* Reasons for a Legislative Measure 
(similar to that lately proposed by Sir J. 
Hobhouse) to limit and regulate the hours 
during which young persons may be em- 
ployed in labour in flax-spinning mills 
throughout Scotland.”” From this paper it 
appears, that— 

‘<The number of persons of both sexes 
employed in the flax-spinning mills at 
Dundee, under 18 years of age, is 1073. 
Of these, the majority are under 14; a 
considerable number are under 12; some 
are under 9; and tew betwixt 6 and7 years 
of age are admitted, and compelled to la- 
bour along with the rest. At some of the 
mills, the children labour 13 hours YO 
minutes per day, or 793, hours per week, 
exclusive of the time allowed for meals, 
which, in some instances, is one hour per 
day: and in others, it is curtailed to 50 
minutes, although frequently the distances 
betwixt the mills and the homes of the 
children are considerable. None labour 
for a shorter period than 121, hours per 
day,or 741, perweek. This takes place 
in Dundee, where the operatives have be- 
nefit from occasional competition tor labour 
amonest the masters. But in mills situated 
in solitary or thinly-peopied parts of the 
country, the hours of labour sometimes ex- 
tend to 1414, and 15 hours per day, which, 
when the hour or JO minutes for meals, 
and the time Speiut in comng to and return 
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ing from work, and in other unavoidable 
avocations, are deducted, will not leave 
more than betwixt 6 and 7 hours for sleep. 
The table shews the stated hours of labour 
at the Dundee mills. But, if time be lost 
by the stoppage of the mac hine ‘ry, or trom 
any of the various causes which are con- 
stantly recurring to occasion this, the time 
has to be made up; so that the children 
are frequently made to labour fora number 
of hours in succession greater than any in- 
dicated in the table,—it being customary 
in some of the mills to keep them working 
till within a quarter to twelve o'clock of a 
Saturday night! Frequently, too, during 
the period occupied in repairing or adjust- 
ing the machinery, the children are locked 
up either in the tlats of the mills, or with- 
in the walls of the establishment ; and this 
period is not counted to them as one of 
labour, Any dispute about odd time is 
generally decided against the children, on 
the plea that ten minutes or a quarter of 

hour is little or nothing to them indi- 
vidually, but a good deal to their masters.” 
lt is very dithcult to know what parents 
are to do, who are in the painful alternative 
of either suffering the children to want 
bread, or to be unnaturally oppressed with 
work. But the parochial authorites ought 
to interfere, and by regulating their work- 
ing hours, and placing them in schools 
during a part of the day, we are sure that 
the parishes would be ultimately repaid, 
in the more durable health of their manu- 
facturing poor. Infants confined to seden- 
tary labour for many hours in succession, 
can never be healthy, and must soon be 
worn out and become chargeable as para- 
lytic or aged, besides being a practice un- 
becoming a Christian country. 

New Churches. —A deputation from the 
Parish of St. Mary, Newington, attended 
lately at the Office of the Commissioners 
for Building New Churches with a petition 
signed by 1,Z00 inhabitants, praying to be 
released from the payment of 16,517/, ad- 
vanced by the Commissioners towards 
the building of new churches in- that 
parish. The deputation were called in, 
and supported the yrayer of the petition, 
and explained to the Cor 
of its details. The dep uftation received 
the most polite attention ; but his Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, who was in 
the chair, assured them that the money 
having already been appropriated, the Com- 
missioners could afford them no relief. 


LINIssioners some 


A liberal subscription has been com- 
menced in this country, for the specitie 
object of rebuilding the churches and school 
houses in Barbadoes, which were either 
destroye “dor injure d during the late dread- 
ful hurricane in that island. The Seciety 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and 
the Society for the Conversion of Negro 
Sli CS, have each siven “0 Ol., the Society 
or the Propagation of the ¢ sospel in foreign 
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parts, 5001, the archbishop of Canterbury, 
the are hbishop ot \ ork, the bishop of Lon- 
don, Lord Goderich, the bishop of Dur- 
ham, the bishop of Ely, and the Dowager 
Countess of Rosse, 100/. each ; and the 
Marl of Stamford and Warrington, Sol. It 
is unnecessary for us to dwell on the im- 
portance of restoring these edilices. Their 
connection with the moral and religious 
instruction of the colony is sufliciently ob- 
vious to interest the friends of social tn 

provement in so laudable an undertaking. 
The loss of this good work has been esti- 
mated at upwards of 40,0001, so that it 
will require great zeal and exertion on the 
part of charitable persons to make up the 
sum required. As tor the inhabitants them- 
selves, they have been ruined by the same 
awful visitations which prostrated their 
buildings. They are ina situation to re- 
quire, instead of lending assistance. 


NORFOLK. 


Health 7 Norwich. —From the 18th to 
the 28th of January, the number of burials 
returned for the city of Norwich was only 
1 eyo ‘Two of the deceased were between 
70 and 80 years of age, and two between 
80 and 90. The population is upwards 
60,000. 


NORTHAMPTONSHTERE. 


His Grace the Duke of Puecleuch has 
granted plots of land, at moderate rents, to 
upwards of 90 poor families at Gedding- 
ton, in quantities from half a rood to a 
rood, in proportion to the number in each 
family. 

SALOP. 


St. Creerge’s ( hureh, Frankwell, Salop. 
The new church of St. George, in Frankwell, 
was consecrated, on January Goth, by the 
Lord Bishop of the diocese, who preached a 

ermon at St. Chad's for the benetit of the 
new church, after which a collection was 
made amounting to sige Gs. 2d. 

‘Lhe sum of 53/. 6s. was likewise collected 
for the same purpose after a sermon preach- 
ed the following day at st. Chad's, ly the 
Venerable Archdeacon Dather. 

We congratulate the town in general 
upon the completion of this very neat and 
commodious edifice; the exterior has been 
universaliy admired for its elegance and 
chaste ness, and no one failed to be much 
p sleased wit h the excellent pian of the In- 
terior, Which is made to accommodate 200) 
in pews, weit {OOin free sittings, most con- 
veniently placed tor seeing and hearing. 
We earnestly trust that the good eflects of 
this increased accommodation forthe popu- 
lous district by which it is surrounded, 
will be such as amply to repay those by 
whose liberality so laud ible a work has 
bee nm acco mpl shed, 

The site, on which this sacred edifice 
has been raised, Was given by Ledward 
Drinkwater, Bog. The design, after which 
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the church was erected by Mr. Edward 
Haycock, Builder, Messrs. J. Birch and 
son, and Mr. Stont, Mason, of the town. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 


On the Srd instant, a meeting of the 
ag ee Society was held at Devizes, 
the Rev. J. A. Methuen, of All Cannings, 
in the chair, when the society was ad- 
dressed in a speech of great ability by Mr. 
Carr, of lreland. It appears, trom. that 
gentleman’s statement, that, in America, 
one million, and, in Great Britain, one 
hundred thousand persons had already en- 
rolled their names as members of the 
society. 


Bath Keynsham Charity.—Vhe foffees of 


i.eynsham, near this city, have distributed, 
according to annual custom, the income of 
their charity, amounting to 128/., among 
the poor householders belonging to that 
parish. 

Sacrilt See The Parish Church of Iron 
\eton was fore ‘bly entered by some per- 
sons on the 9th instant, who stole a quan- 
‘ity ot books and two Communion Table 
Cloths. 

Field Gardens for the Poor.— At the re- 
cent annual meeting of the Dath and West 
of England Agricultural Society, Captain 
Scobell, R.N. read an interesting paper on 
the allotment of good land to the labour- 
ing poor, for the purposes of what he calls 
“ Field Gardens,” the cultivation being 
restricted to vegetables, grain, and fruit. 
The subject is certainly well deserving the 
attention of landed proprietors and exten- 
sive farmers at the present moment, when 
the most direful and devastating spirit is 
widely manifesting itselfamong the k ibour- 
ing agricultural poor in some parts of the 
kingdom ; and its general adoption would 
at least do away with the excuse that this 
conduct is caused by severe distress, and 
by a want of proper atte ntion to their com- 
torts. Captain Scobell states, that the plan 
has been tried on rather an extensive scale 
at Midsomer Norton, in Somersetshire, 
where a number of the principal proprie- 
tors agreed to let portions of land to the 
labourers at the rate of Sl. 10s. per acre, 
and to form a committee of management, 
About SO acres 27 perches were appro- 
priated to 152 families in this way (an 
average of 29 poles each), and the whole 
was soon turned up with the spade alone, 


the entire allotments being the first year 


allowed to be planted with potatoes as a 
cleansing =e When the year’s rent be- 
came due, 151 out of the 152 tenants paid 
every farthing of their rent, the other came 
the next day; nor has any one of them, 
during his occupation, been summoned 
before a magistrate for any offence what- 
ever, or in any Way suflered in character. 
Captain Scobell further states, that he is 
now trying the same experiment on his own 
means alone at High Littleton, Wilts 
where he resides, and the result hitherto 
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has been most satisfactory. In conclusion, 
he says that the land, to be of any service, 
must be good, as a cottager cannot furnish 
a sufficiency of manure to keep bad ground 
from soon getting useless for his purposes. 


STAFFORDSHIRE, 
An additional Sunday School, connected 
with the Established Church, has been 
formed at Walsall, in aid of which an ex- 
cellent and appropriate sermon was preach- 
ed on Sunday evening, the 30th of January 
last, in St. Paul's Chapel (the place of wor- 
ship the school will attend), by the Rev. 
John Baron, M.A. Vicar of Walsall, after 
which the sum of 141. 2s. was collected. 
SUFFOLK. 

The new Vicarage, at Wisbeach, is in 
a forward state, the roof being closed. It 
is a commodious building, erected on the 
site of the old one, in a field adjoining the 
church ; it appears to be arranged with a 
considerable degree of domestic skill, 

SUSSEN. 

The Rev. E. Eedle, Vicar of Bursted, 
and the Rev. J. Gauntlett, Curate of St. 
John’s Chapel, Bognor, have invested the 
sum of 2o0l. in the Chichester Savings 
Bank in aid ot the charities at Bognor, 


being the muniticent gift of Mr. Wilson, of 


the Dome House of that town. 


The venerable and patriotic Earl of 


Egremont has zealously engaged in the 
scheme of relievi ing our super rabundant po- 
pulation by emigration to Canada; and has 
offered to convey any persons of good 
character in the parishes where his prinet- 
cal Sussex estates are situated, to that 
country free of expence. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 

Warwickshire Agricultural Society.— At 
a meeting of this society, the Earl of War- 
wick in the chair, a resolution to the fol- 
lowing effect was agreed to: ‘* That the 
society deem it advisable that landowners 
and proprietors should allow suthicient land 
to each of their labourers to cultivate during 
their leisure hours.” 


We are glad to state, that the Managing 
Committee of the Leamington Hospital 


have completed a contract with the Earl of 
anacre of 


Aylestord, for the purchase of 
land, on which to erect the new Infirmary. 
The situation seems well calculated for the 
purposes of an Infirmary and Bathing- 
Room Institution, being airy, and within 
a moderate distance of the baths. Build- 
ing operations, on an extensive scale, will 
be commenced forthwith ; and, as it is the 
especial object of the Institution, to ex- 
tend the benefit of the Leamington baths 
and waters to poor patients from every 
part of the kingdom, the charitable contri- 
butions of the public, particularly of those 
who benefit by the springs, will, we trust, 
be continued, that the bene volent object 
mav be effectually realised, 
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St. George’s Church, Birmingham, — 
Doubts having arisen whether the division 
of the parish of St. George, Birmingham, 
could be considered as having taken place 
at the date of the order in Council issued 
respecting it, the church Commission- 
ers laid the question before the Attor- 
ney and Solicitor-General, who, we under- 
stand, gave it as their opinion, that in order 
to render such division complete, accord- 
ing to the Act 58 Geo. LII., a resignation 
of the incumbent of the mother church be- 
came necessary (as in the instance of 
Hackney, and other divided parishes). 
[In consequence of this opinion, the Rey. 
Thos. Moseley applied to the Bishop of 
the diocese, for leave to resign the rectory 
of St. Martin’s; wiih which his Lordship 
complied, and the Reverend gentleman re- 
signed accordingly. 

The deed of resignation was executed on 
the 18th of last month ; and being officially 
accepted by the Bishop, notice of the va- 
cancy was sent to the patrons. 

The division of the parish was thus ren- 
dered complete, to the full letter of the 
Act ; the church having been, bythe words 
of the Act, ‘‘a distinct benefice for all ec- 
clesiastical purposes.” 

From the date of the Order in Council, 
it is thought, however, that although the 
new parish may levy separate raies for 
some purposes (as the purchase of a burial 
ground, &c., according to the decision of 
the Crown lawyer), yet that the division 
will not aflect the question of the common 
church raie, but that it will be in a similar 
Situation with St. Philip’s parish. 

The friends of the Rev. J. S. Byers, 
Ih. A., late lecturer at St. Martin’s, Bir- 
mingham, have, through the Rev. W. 
Marsh, presented that gentleman, on his 
departure from the town, with a bible, 
accompanied by a purse of 1501. as a token 
of their high respect for his character, and 
of sincere regret at the loss of his valuable 
labours. 

YORKSHIRE. 


Hull.—The Temperance Society held its 
first District Meeting in the town, on the 
50th ult., in Rockers-street Chapel, which 
was crowded by an attentive assembly, 
composed chiefly of the working classes. 

We understand there is a project in agi- 
tation at Wakefield, to make a spacious 
burial ground at the outside of the town, 
in the manner of the cemeteries of the 
Continent, and that a liberal individual 
has signified his intention of providing the 
ground gratis. 

York Vagrant Office.—The Annual Meet- 
ing of this Institution was heid last week ; 
and it appears from the Report, that during 
the year 1851, there have been 1977 cases 
examined, registered, and relieved, with 
the aggregate sum of #25. 7s. 11d., exclu- 
sive of a few peculiar ones, Which required 
extraordinary succour, 
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The entire expenditure of the year is 
£140 14s. Sd. 

Leeds Poor Fund.—The renewed sub- 
scription for the relief of the poor is going 
on with the most gratifying success; yet 
were the amount four times as large, the 
whole might be laid out with great advan- 
tage. The sum which has passed through 
the hands of Mr. Cawood, the ‘Treasurer, 
from the beginning, amounts to about 
2 4000, and it is hoped that it will reach at 
least ¢ 5000, especially as the nobility and 
gentry of our immediate neighbourhood are 
turning their attention to the subject. 


———- 


WALES. 


Brecon—A meeting was held at the 
Town Hall, on Sist January, to further the 
measure for building an Infirmary, to 
which Mr. Watkins has contributed so 
handsomely. ‘The meeting was well at- 
tended, and donations amounting to 1500/., 
including that of Mr. Watkins, were en- 
tered into. The sub-committee have no 
doubt but that the intirmary will be soon 
erected. 

Sacrilege.—On the night of Friday, the 
10th inst., the church of St. Mary's, Brecon, 
was entered by sacrilegious thieves, who 
stole the communion plate, consisting of 
one silver flagon, about 18 inches high, and 
6G inches in diameter, a quart silver cha- 
lice, a pint silver chalice, and two silver 
salvers. ‘Twenty pounds reward has been 
offered for the apprehension of the of- 
fenders. 


IRELAND. 


Fermanagh Protestant Meeting.—A splen- 
did display of Protestant feeling took place 
at Enniskillen,in pursuance of the fixing by 
the HighSheriffofthe county of Fermanagh, 
upon a requisition very numerously and 
most respectably signed. At so early an 
hour as ten o'clock the town presented a 
very lively appearance ; flags were seen 
flying on the church steeple and the 
Market-house,. and the Orangemen, in 
lodges, with flags floating in the air, and 
marching to the music of various respect- 
able bands, were seen in vast numbers 
entering the town at both ends. The mu- 
sic produced the most enlivening effect, 
which was partly created by the waters of 
that beautiful and extensive lake, Lough 
Erne, which surrounds the town. ‘The 
lodges of the several districts were headed 
by the leading influential noblemen and 
centlemen of their several neighbourhoods. 
One party was led by the Marquis of Ely 
and his sons, the Lords Loftus, on horse- 
back ; another was headed by Lord Vis- 
count Cole and several gentlemen on foot ; 
a third party was led by Sir Henry Brooke 
and others; a fourth party was headed by 
Mr. William D'Arcy, Mr. Henry Richard- 
son, and many other gentlemen whose 
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names we could notascertain. These were 
the four great leading parties ; but there 


were many others who had to come greater 


distances, and who were consequently de- 
tached from the main bodies. These parties 
also came headed by most respectable gen- 
tlemen. At twelve o'clock they formed 
one immense mass, which could not have 
contained less than 50,000, and we should 
the rather incline to rate them at 10,000 
more; but, in naming them at fifty we 
have kept so clearly within the calculation 
of the extent of the number, as to defy all 
contradiction. The chair was taken by 
the High Sheriff, A. B. Brooke, Esq. The 


meeting was addressed by the Marquis of 


Ely, Major Richardson, Lord Enniskillen, 
Edward Archdall, Esq., Sir Henry Brooke, 
the Rev. Mr. Athill, Mr. John Creighton, 
Lord Loftus, and Lord George Loftus. 
The resolutions were moved and seconded 


by these gentlemen, after the delivery of 


very eloquent and spirited addresses. 
Protestant Address.—The tollowing are 
the noblemen who have declared their 


entire approbation of the proceedings of 


the late Protestant meeting held in this 
city, and directed their names to be affixed 
to the address and petitions now in pro- 
gress of signature: — Thomond, Mount- 
cashel, Bandon, Bantry, Doneraile, Ber- 
nard, Beerhaven, Carbery, Arden. 


SCOTLAND, 


The Duke of Buccleuch and Dr. Chal- 
mers.—A few days ago, a vacancy having 








SCIENCE, 


occurred in the parish church of Dalkeitii, 
one of the Duke of Buccleuch’s most 
valuable livings, his Grace resolved to 
exercise his right of patronage in such a 
way as would gratify the parishioners. To 
accomplish this highly laudable purpose, 
his Grace, determined to be guided by the 
recommendation of the most celebrated 
divine in the Church of Scotland, waited 
upon Dr. Chalmers, at his house in kdin- 
burgh. About six in the afternoon the 
Reverend Doctor, being at dinner, was 
informed that a young gentleman waited 
for him in the adjoining room, and, upon 
entering his study, was informed by the 
noble stranger, that he had taken the 
liberty to call upon him in regard to the 
church. ‘The room being dark, Dr. Chal- 
mers, imagining that the stranger was a 
young minister in quest of a living, re- 
plied, in a hasty and good-natured tone, 
‘*] assure you, my dear Sir, 1 am quite 
overwhelmed with similar applications, 
and it is really out of my power to give 
you any assistance.” His Grace bowed 
politely, and observed, that his object was 
not to ask the Doctor’s patronage, but to 
request his assistance in bestowing a 
church upon a deserving individual. The 
Doctor observed, ‘* That is quite a dif- 
ferent thing ;”? and requested his guest to 
take a seat. He soon learned the rank of 
his distinguished visitor, begged a thou- 
sand pardons, and recommended a minister 
who 1s likely to endear himself to his pa- 
rishioners by his indetatigable and evan- 
gelical sentiments, 


et a ore <~ “- 


SCIENCE. 


CHOLERA, 

The strong feelings which seem to pervade 
all ranks of the community, with reference to 
this disease, naturally induces us to turn our at- 
tention to the subject. Within the last week 
or two, London has been declared an infected 
port; and though we cannot but praise our 
Government for their good faith and honour, 
in immediately announcing this fact to the 
other powers of Europe, yet, when we consi- 
der the vist injury likely to result to our com- 
mereia) aterests in consequence of this declara- 
thon, we think rather more caution should have 
been observed in- making it. Though the 
neighbourhood in which the disease was first 

eported to exist, is one highly favourable to 
the spread of contagion, yet, in spite of the most 
strict and diligent search, on the part of the 
é ee of the Board, they have been unable 
to hunt up, on the average, more than two or 
three deaths per day. Now, in St. Peters- 


burgh, we tind the average daily number of 


deaths, during the first week of its existence in 
that capital, to be between thirty and forty : 


and before a fortnight had elapsed, they had 
reached the enormous number of 280 in one 
day. The remark, too, almost universally made 
by those medical men who have had any expe- 
rience in its treatment, * that upon its first in- 
vasion, the Epidemic Cholera baffles all at- 
tempts to conquer it,’’ is certainly not applica- 
ble to the disease which is said to exist in Lime- 
house and the Borough. Yet, though we can- 
not believe in the existence of the Indian Cho- 
lera in London, at present, we cannot deceive 
ourselves into the expectation that we shall es- 
_ entirely from the visitation of a disease 
which has for some time been approaching us, 
and which might naturally be looked for about 
this period, We shall therefore offer our read- 
ers a few general remarks on the genuine Asia- 
tic or spasmodic Cholera. 

Of all causes which predispose to this disease, 
moral affections have been found the most fre- 
quent, and hence, that many died of fright, 
was a phrase re-echoed by every medical man 
in St. Petersburgh. Of immediately exciting 


causes, intemperance, and the abuse of wines, 
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and spirituous liquors, were the most fatal ; 
and it was observed at Moscow and Riga, that 
any great fetes, where the lower orders were 
assembled, and where intoxication was a com- 
mon consequence, were always followed by a 
marked increase in the ensuing day's list of in- 
valids. Yet, it was equally evident, that free 
and generous living were among the best pre- 
servatives against it ; foramong our own coun- 
trymen in St. Petersburg, amounting to more 
than 2,000 in number, only thirteen tell vic- 
tims to it; and several of those were old and 
infirm. One thing is certain, that the cause 
and effects in their due relations are not known, 
as regards Cholera; and hence, the method of 
cure has not been rational, but has presented 
the most striking anomalies. In Russia, one 
practitioner observed of szx)-nitrate of bismuth, 
that he considered it all but a specifie ; another 
declared that it had acted as a poison wherever 
he had seen it employed; while athird asserted, 
that if the patient did not die of cholera, he 
died of conjestion of the brain, whenever he had 
seen it administered. The same difference of 
opinion prevailed with respect to bleeding ; and 
after having tried all the specifics proposed and 
after having been foiled in attempting to dis- 
cover a rational mode of cure, every medical 
man has been reduced to the plan of treating 
the symptoms as they present themselves. 


IMPROVED CANDLES. 


The application of Science to domestic pur- 
poses, forms a very valuable feature in the an- 
nals of discovery, and we cannot but place 
foremost in the list an article of such every 
day utility as the common candle. We have 
one now burning before us, which is formed of 
common tallow, and yet gives a better and 
purer light than wax, without the inconvenience 
of snuffing. The main feature in the improve- 
ment consists in the use of two small wicks in- 
stead of one, and in banding the cotton reund 
with a small metallic spiral of wire. The 
smallness of the cotton answers a more perfect 
combustion, than could otherwise be obtained, 
while the band of wire obviates the necessity 
for snuffing. We can hardly conceive any- 
thing more simple or efficacious. 


NEW 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


rhe new volume of the National Library to be 
shortly published, will contain Segur’s History 
of Women, with Notes. 

Dr. Granville’s Catechism of Health. A third 
edition, with new and interesting facts relative 
to the Cholera in the North. 

Mr. Theodore Hook is proceeding rapidly with 
his Life of Sir David Baird, from original papers 
and letters contided to him by Lady Baird. 

Sir Jonah Barriugton’s Personal Sketches of 
His Own Times. 
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FIRE KSCAPES. 

One of a very simple construction was lately 
suggested by Mr. Charles M. Willich, to the 
Society of Arts. The idea is not new, as 
blankets have been often used with success ; but, 
if the plan pointed out by Mr. W. were ulopted, 
and a system established, many lives might be 
saved. It consists of a horse-hair net, about 
fourteen feet Jong, by eight feet wide. He re- 
commended that every police station should be 
furnished with one, which, on an alarm of fire, 
should be immediately brought to the spot. 
The manner of using the net is self-evident. 
There is always a sufficient number of persons 
resent, Who would hold it extended. Horse- 
ate is recommended, on account of its dura- 
bility and elasticity. A fire escape must be 
always perfect, and at hand senedlie, or it is 
useless, 

PURIFYING DWELLINGS. 

The following is Dr. J. C. Smith's receipt 
for purifying houses where contagion is sup- 
wosed to exist : 

“Take six drachms of powdered uitre, six 
drachms of oil of vitriol ; mix them in a tea- 
cup, by adding to the nitre one drachm of the 
vitriol at a time ; the cup to be placed, during 
the preparation, on a hot hearth or plate ot 
heated iron, and the mixture stirred with a to- 
bacco-pipe or glass rod ;—the cup to be placed 
in different parts of the contaminated chamber.” 


COALS. 

The public should be made acquainted with 
a fact connected with the sale of coals, which 
materially affects their marketable value. We 
lately had a block of common sea-coal, weigh- 
ing seven pounds, dried, by exposure to air at 
the common temperature, and the result was, 
that the coal had diminished in weight more 
that ¢wenty-fio ounces. On afterwards im- 
mercing the same piece of coal in a vessel of 
water, for half an hour, it was increased in 
weight about twenty-four ounces. How strange, 
that our legislators had not science enough to 
teach them that the sale of coals by weight, 
would tend to expose the purchaser to so ob- 
vious a fraud as must result from a change in 
their specific gravity. 


BOOKS. 


Legends and Traditions of the Castles of Eng- 
land. A work with this title is, we are informed, 
in course of preparation, by Mr. Roscoe and Mr. 
Leitch Ritchie, authors of the ‘* Landscape and 
Heath's Picturesque Annuals ;”? and is to be 
published by subseription, in twelve monthly 
parts, with Engravings. ; 

Mr. Wood is preparing for the press, A Com- 
plete INustration of the Lepidopterous Insects of 
Great Britain. : 

A Dictionary, Practical, Theoretical, and Hi 
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torical, ot Commerce and Commercial Naviga 


tion, by J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq. 
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NEW 


jady Charlotte Bury will shortly present to the 
public a Poem, entitled, Some Account of the 
Three Great Sanctuaries of Tuscany, Valombrosa, 
Camaldoli, and Laverna, 

A new work on the Gender of the French 
Nouns, by Mr. Thurgar. 

A new edition of Mr. Payne’s Exposition of 
Jacotot’s Method. 

A volume of Elementary Exercises, by Mr. 
Payne. 

A Narrative of a Nine Months’ Residence in 
New Zealand, in 1827: together with a Journal 
of a Residence in Tristan d’Acunha, by Augustus 
Karle. With Engravings. 

A Dictionary of Practical Medicine, by J. Cop- 
land, M.D. 

Tales and Conversations for Children of all 
Ages, by Mrs. Markham, Authoress of the His- 
tory of England. 

A History of the Church of England, by the 
Rev. Thomas Vowler Short, B.D. 

Conjectures concerning the Identity of the 
Patriarch Job, his Family, the Time in which he 
lived, and the Locality of the Land of Uz, by the 
Rev. Samuel Lysons. 

Reflections on the Metaphysical Principles of 
the Infinitesimal Analysis, by M. Carnot, Trans- 
lated. by the Rev. W. R. Browell, M.A. 

Piotini Opera, ex recensione Frid. Creuzeri. 

Suidw Lexicon, ex recensione T. Gaisford, 
L.G.P.R. 

Index Graecitatis Platonice, Opera T. Mit- 
chell, A.M. 

The Works of Archbishop Cranmer. 

Bishop Burnet’s History of his Own Time. 
New Edition, 

The Works of Francis Bragge, B.D. 

Origines Hebraa, or, the Antiquities of the 
Ilebrew Republic, by Thomas Lewis, M.A. 

Principles of Astronomy, by William Brett, 

_M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, 

Sautarem, or, Sketches of Society and Man- 
ners in the Centre of Portugal. 

The Feast of Kenilworth and Poct Life, a Tale 
from the German of Tieck. 

Mr. W. B.S. ‘Taylor has nearly compicted a 
lranslation of M. Merimee’s Work, entitled a 
History of the Art of Painting in Oil, from the 
earliest period to the present time. 


BLOGRAVPHY. 


Buck's Life of Akenside, crown 8vo. 9s. bds, 

Stevens’ lafe of John Bradtord, 8vo. 16s. bds. 

James's Memoirs of Great Commanders, 
i vols. post 8vo. 1. 11s, Od. boards. 


MEDICAL. 


liamon on Spinal Deformities, Svo, Ss, sewed. 

Broussais on Inflammations, 2 vols. Svo. 28s, 
boards, On Physiology, 8vo. 16s. boards 

Chapman's Atlas of Surgical Apparatus, 4to., 
aud Description, Svo, 18s. sewed. 


Seymour on Insanity, 8vo. 5s. boards, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopadia, 

italian Republics, 
fep. Os. cloth, 

Questions on Adams’s Roman Antiquity, Svo, 
6s. boards, 

Alison's Principles of the Law of Scotland, 
Svo, Iss. boards, 

Hansard’s Index to the Debates, (66 vols. 
1803 to 1830), royal Svo, Vol. Ll. 2/, 2s. boards, 
2. os. Od. half bouud. 

Enevclopadia Metropolitana, ith 
Vol Vill 1/ boards 


Vol. XXVIII. 
By J.C. L. De Sismondi, 


Division, 


BOOKS. 


Cary’s Ancient Fragments, 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

Population Returns of 1831, royal 8vo. 10s. 
cloth. 

The Young Gentleman's Book, 12mo., 10s. 6d. 
cloth, 14s. morocco. 

The Statutes at Large, 4to. Vol. XII. Part IIT. 
1 and 2 William Fourth. 18s. boards. 

Saturday Evening, by the Author of ‘* Na- 
tural History of Enthusiasm,” 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
boards, 

The Costumes of the French Pyrenees, royal 
4to. 31, 13s, 6d. boards. 

Illustrations of Political Economy. 


By Har- 
ries Martineau. 


No. I, Life in the Wilds. 1s. 6d. 

Morton’s Monastic Annals of Teviotdale, 
d4to, 2/. 2s. prints, imp. 3/. 12s. India proofs, 

Stewart's Practice in Bankruptcy, l2mo. 6s. 
boards. 

Juce’s Outline of English History, 18mo. Is. 
sewed, 

Library of Useful Knowledge, ‘‘ Natural Phi- 
losophy, Vol I1.”? 8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Mure on the Calender and Zodiac of Ancient 
Egypt, Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Meggison on Assets in Equity, royal 8vo, 18s. e 
boards. 

Valpy’s Classical Library, No. XXVI., Plu- 
tarch, Vol. 1V. 18mo, 4s. 6d. boards. 


. 
Cobbin’s Classical English Vocabulary, 12mo. 
3s. 6d. shp. 
Moral Tales and Parables, 32mo., 2s. cloth. 
: Philip’s Guide to the Thoughtful, 18mo., 2s, 6d. ’ 
cloth. . 
Juvenile Mannel, 1832, 18mo. 4s. half bound. 
Shakspearian Dictionary, demy 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
cloth; demy $vo, 12s, boards, 
Records of a Good Man’s Life, 2 vols. fep. 
l4s, cloth, 
Keightley’s Mythology, abridged for Schools, 
12mo, 4s. 6d. bound. 
Treasure for Youth, from the French of i 
Blanchard, by Mechlen, 12mo. 4s. boards, “ 
Harkness’s Description of the Neilgherry Hills, % 
royal 8vo. 12s. : 
Revell’s Narrative, 12mo. 5s. boards. 
Chalmers on Political Economy, 8vo. 12s, 
boards, 
Parsing Lessons for Children, 18mo, 1s. 3d. 
sewed. 
Prose Selections from Southey, 12mo, 5s. 
boards. 
The Bow in Strength, by C. Larom, 12mo. 
3s. Od. cloth. 
POETRY. 
Aldine Poets, Vol. XVIII.—Milton, Vol. II. 
fep. 5s. boards, 
Sacred Poetry, by a Layman, 18mo. 2s. 6d. a 5 


cloth. 
THEOLOGY. 


-~aley’s Evidences of Christianity, with Ques- 
tions and Analysis, 12mo, 6s. 6d. boards. 
Haldane on Inspiration, 12mo, 3s. 6d. boards. 
Craw ford’s Discourses, 12mo. 4s. boards. 
Smart’s Duty of a Christian People, 12mo. 6s. 
boards, 
Professor Burton’s Sermons, Svo. 10s, 6d. bds. 
Mactariane on the Christian Sabbath, 12mo. 
4s. boards. 
T. R. Taylor's Sermous at Sheffield, 12mo, 5s. 
boards. 
The Seven Apocalyptic Churches, with seven 
Illustrations and Map, oblong 4to. 15s. sewed. 
The Curate’s Book, by the Rev. E. Deuroche, 
12mo0, 3s. boards. | 
Rev. M. Lloyd’s Sermons, translated by the ‘ 


Rev. T. Jones, 12mo. 6s. boards. 
Marsh’s Translation of the Psalms, 8vo. 12s. 
boards. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Reminiscences of the Rev. Robert Hall, by 
J. Greene, 8vo. 9s. boards. 

The General Delusion of Christians, 8vo. 12s, 
boards. 

Rey. C. Ives's Sermons, originally composed 
for a Country Congregation, 12mo. 6s. boards. 

Iiall’s Regeneration and Baptism Considered, 
l2mo, 5s. 6d. boards, 

The Prophetic Blessings of Jacob and Moses, 
respecting the Twelve Tribes of Israel, explained 
and illustrated, 12mo. 3s. boards, 

Hughes’s Divines, No. XXI. ‘‘ Fawcett and 
Powell,”’ 8vo, 7s. 6d. boards, 

The Pulpit, Vol. XVIII. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Morison’s Pastor and Flock, 32mo. Is. 6d. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. silk. 


INTELLIGENCR. 101 


Hinck’s Sermons, with Memotr, by Thom, &vo. 
12s. boards, 

Ten Sermons upon the Nature and Effects of 
Faith, by the Rev. James Thomas O’Brien, 
Fellow, T.C.D. 

Illustrations of the Christian Faith and Chris. 
tian Virtues ; drawn from the Bible, by M. 8. 
Haynes, Author of Scenes and Thoughts, &c. 


TRAVELS. 


Tour through Styria, Carniola, and Italy, by 
Tobin, fep. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth, 

Capt. C, Colville Frankland’s Narrative of a 
Visit to the Courts of Russia and Sweden, 2 vols. 
8vo,. 28s. boards, 





MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





SHERIFFS 


* Appointed by his Majesty in Council for 1832, 


BepFORDSHIRE—Thomas Potter Macqueen, of 
Ridgemont, Esq. 

Berksuinke—Thos. Mills Goodlake, of Wadley 
House, Esq. 

BuckiIncuAMsatRE—Charles Spencer Ricketts, 
of Dorton House, Esq. 

Cams. AND Hunt.—Thomas Page, of Ely, Esq. 

ne EStirE—John Hurlestone Leche, of Carden, 
sq. 

CuMBERLAND—Henry Howard, of Corby Cas- 
tle, Esq. 

Corn wa._it—Edward Archer, of Trelaske, Esq. 

DeERBYSHIRE—Samuel Shore, of Norton, Esq. 

DevonsuireE—John Morth Woolcombe, of Ash- 
bury, Esq. 

DorsetTsuirRe—Sir Edward Baker Baker of Ran- 
ston, Bart. 

Essex—J. T. Selwin, of Down Hall, in Hatfield 
Broad Oak, Esq. 

CGLoucesTeRsSHine—Robert Canning, of Hart- 
bury, Esq. 

HerxkrorpsairE—John Freeman, of Gaines, 
Esq. 

HentrrorpsHire—Rt. Plumer Ward, of Gil- 
stone Park, Esq. 

Kent—George Douglas, of Chilston Park, Esq. 

LeicksTERSHIRE—Edward Bouchier Hartopp, 
of Little Dalby, Esq. 

LINCOLNSHIRE—William Hutton, of Gatebur- 
ton, Esq. 

MonMouTusnike—Sir M. Wood, of Rummcey, 
Bart. 

Norrork—Wm. Lyde Wiggett Chute, of South 
Pickenham, Esq. 

NorTHAMPTONSHIRE—Wm, Williams Hope, of 
Rushton, Esq. 

NoORTHUMBERLAND—H,. J. Wm, Collingwood, 
of Lilburn Tower, Esq. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE—Henry Machin, of Gate. 
ford Hill, Esq. 

OxrorpsuireE—Michael H. Blount, of Maple 
Durham, Esq. 

RuTLANDSHIRE—William Gilford, of North Luf- 
fenham, Esq. 

Surorsurre—William Oakeley, of Oakeley, Esq. 

SOMERSETSHIRE—Sir Henry Strachey, of Sut- 
ton Court, Bart. 

STAFFORDSHIRE—Sir T. F. F. Boughey, of Aqua- 
late Park, Bart. 

Co. or Sournampton—J.C. Jervoise, of Ids- 
worth Park, Esq. 

Surro_.K—Joseph Burch Smyth, of Stoke Hall, 
Ipswich, Esq. 
URREY—Miles Sttinger, of Effingham, Esq. 


Sussrx—Alexander Donovan, of Framfield Park, 
Esq. 

WaArRwIcKsuirE—E., M. W. Greswolde, of Mal- 
vern Hall, Esq. 

Wittsuire—Sir Edmund Antrobus, of Ames. 
bury, Bart. 

Worcrstersnire—Joseph John Martin, of 
Ham Court, Esq. 

Yorksuirk—Richard York, of Wighill Park, 
Esq. 

NORTH WALES. 

MontTcomery—Sir Charles Thomas Jones, of 
Broadway, Knight. 

CARNARVONSHIRE—John Rowlands, of Plas- 
tirion, Esq. 

AnoLEsEY—Sir John Williams, of Tifry, Bart. 

MERIONETHSHIRE—William Turner, of Croesor, 
Esq. 

Saiicaaiidibilclian ati Lloyd, of Cefn, Esq. 

FLIntTsuire—Sir John Hanmer, of Bettisfield- 
park, Bart. 


SOUTH WALES. 


Breconsnire—Jas. Price Gwynne Holford, of 

Buckland, Esq. 

CAarvIGANsuirne — Henry Lewis Edwardes 

Gwynne, of Lanlery, Esq. 
CARMARTHENSHIRE—Jolin Lavelin Puxley, of 

Lietherlleestry, Esq. 
GLAMORGANSHIRE—Fred, Fredericks, of Duf- 

fryn, Esq. 

PeMprokgesurreE—David Davies, of Cacrna- 
chernwen, Esq. 
RApNorsuiReE—Thomas Evans, of Llwynbar- 
riedd, Esq. 
NEW PATENTS. 

John Samuel Daws, of Bromford, inthe parish 
of West Bromwick, in the county of Stafford, 
iron master, for certain improvements in the 
manufacture of iron. Dated December 22, 1831, 
Six months.—John Dickinson, of Nash Mill, in 
Hertford, Esq., for certain improvements in the 
manufacture of paper. Dated January 10, 1532. 
Six months.—John Libou, of the Naval Club 
House, Bond-street, Middlesex, Esq., comman- 
der in the Royal Navy, for an improved method 
of constructing capstans. Dated January 10, 
1832. Two months.—Moses Teague, of Park 
End fron Works, near Calford, in Gloucester, 
iron master, for certain improvements in making 
and smelting pig iron. Dated January 17, 1832. 
Four months.—Elijah Galloway, of Blackfriars’- 
road, Surrey, engineer, for certain improve- 
ments in paddle wheels. Dated January 17, 
1432. Four months. 
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GARDENERS’ CALENDAR. 
MARCH.* 

First Week.—The kitchen garden, from its 
practical utility, should be first noticed. The 
principal crops of esculent vegetables should be 
sown inthis month. Scotch cabbages for field 
culture. Peas, beans, lettuce, and spinach, with 
small sallads, every fortnight. Indian cress and 
savoys for an early crop. 

Second Week.—Qnions fora full crop. Red 
and white cabbage. Full crops of carrots and 
parsnips. 

Third Week. — Asparagus, cauliflower, bore- 
coles, for autumn crops. 

Fourth Week.—Sea-kale, parsley and fennel, 
summer savoys, and mustard, for seed. 

The preceding enumeration will be sufficient 
instructions for the kitchen garden, and we now 
proceed to furnish a general view of animated 
nature round London, 

First Week.—The ring-dove begins to coo, 
the white wagtail sings, the earth worm, as 
well as the snail and slug, engender. 

Second Week.—The jackdaw begins to visit 
the church roofs, the tomtit makes its spring note, 
and the small tortoiseshell butterfly appears. 

Third Week.—The marsh titmouse begins its 
note, and the peculiar odour of the fox is first 
observable. 

Fourth Week.— The yellow-hammer and green 
wood-pecker sings, the rooks, Favens, and house 
pigeons, build, the goldfinch sings, the com- 
mon flea appears, and the field-crickets open 
their holes. 


* It may be proper to state, that the accom- 
panying Calendar is intended for the meridian 
of London; and as we recede from the metropolis 
ina southern direction, for every seventy miles a 
difference of four days should be made earlier in 
the spring, and in autumn the reverse. Ina 
northern direction later in the spring, and earlier 
in the autumn. 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
FROM FEB. 1 TO 26, 1832. 


Thermometer. 
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27 
+ (ae 

34 


| 


| 
} 
} 
' 
| 





Barometer. 


29.30 
28.90 
29,00 
29.50 
29.70 
29,60 
29,73 
30.10 
30.20 
30.40 
30.40 
o0.20 
30. 10 
30.00 
30.05 
30.20 
30.15 
30.00 
30.10 
30.20 
30.25 
30.25 
30.28 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES OF THE ENGLISH FUNDS. 





! 
| Winds 





FROM JAN. 24 TO FEB 24, 1832. 
; | | er i: 
Consols. Red. 3 per cent. New 31, per cent Red. 34g per cent. 4 percent 1826. 
' ' 
ae , 
| Highest..... 823 B34 904 904 1004 
een eee R24 R25 got 893 99s 
; “a we Ne 
' 
| Long Anns. India Steck. | Bank Stock. | Exchequer Bills. | India Bonds. | 
| a | } | ‘ ae ete | 
| Highest oe 162 | 195 196 13 pm. 2 pm. | 
Lowest...... 16 9-16ths 195 1933 6 pm. 2 dis. | 
PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Ofice of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 
| al Lai pom 
Price, Div. | | Price. | Div. 
Sentai ne | cialis 
CII COME ois cdcicicecstecccss 530 32. ~—s London Dock Stock...... mm a ' 
Grand Junction do............... 229 133 = St. Katherine’s do........... mak oe : 
Trent and Mersey do............ 630 | 37.10 Chartered Gas ..........ccccccccee 20 ' 
Kennet and Avon do............ 254 | 35.10 | portal do... wacccccscsiccvovssss 454 | 2.10 
Leeds and Liverpool do,........ 42:3 20 West Middlesex Water Works. 71 ‘ 
Birmingham do. .,.............+6. 242 12.10 Atlas Insurance............ veswens 94 | 105 
Birm. and Liverpool June. do. 40 | — | Roek dow... eee. sine ae 
ES Geis ieiicnscicecancuacecnds 164 SOS SAR MO ies scdidetasinccunesenies ' oe | 6 
Worcester and Birminghamdo. 90 { i RE ee 19 | 
Liverpool and Manech, Railroad | 207 i) Reversionarv Int. Society 1a A 





“s 





oo} 
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LONDON MARKETS. 


CORN EXCHANCE, Frivay, Fes. 24. 





ENGLISH, per quarter S. S. Se s. 
Wheat, Kent and Essex,.............. 56 a 74 | Grey Peas......... pondioten eesesesescescs 34a 38 
QE ia incniseeviivisvedetareesininion 50 a 64 | Small Beans...............00. covccscccce Gt BS 

DUD Sacssicasnccnscansctnscrusetacs SO a OD | THe Ti a svcccsi ass svaccecsiectatsars S2 a 34 
DOGGIE aticcidsnisnscsierstentvereiainetias ee te eee 26 a 2B 
PRPC osasccanksvntssscssesictoncenceesecatsts 38 a 40 | POM ncscicave tisscioenvadadetiid 24 a 26 
DE CO) incininicisctevcivans wee Boe POOR icktinnsebsnsnsdeciasicanianadonans 22 a 24 
FED secianie sonserbvasonensssienensdast 32 a 38] Flour (per sack )......cccccccccccesesece £ 29 a 60 
WF OND OUD siccint scsccodsscetnrenctnnssdes 30 a 32 | Rape-seed 281. and 30/. per last. 
DOUG ces ccdece guevshsauccennncnesecee 38a 40 | 


PRICE OF HOPS, per Cwt. 
aL: $. L. Ss. | f 8 £ Y 


New Sussex ........ neeganasaniane Bae GS Di. Te ee vcsincivdiveisisseseic 315 to 4 15 
Ms itanciascsseeersas untbaiedete S Ot S CO) WO See BP vcskidcckssacvaccce OO Be a 
Rat Re idcaiictcccacs savecediws BDO BD EB ichinseckctdadctdncasniccecans 0 O@Wa « 
SOD CI issn cvctdtelicuvevncecs Oe Uh BR Bf Ga ienctikacinstiebineind bctiddivatcsadeninscaces 
Old Duty.......... onnusiuadwet acveuediensans 174,864. 10s. Lyd. 
FO ois cnicitictaiattntannsiedumnntns 129,2471. 13s. Ghd. 


—$ aac emeieneeieeeeeeeene te 


PRICE OF POTATOES, (per ton)—Feb. 24. 
Ware, 3/.—Kidneys, 3/.—Scotch Reds, 2/. 5s. to 3. 
Prick or Breav.—The highest price of Bread in the Metropolis is 10$d. for the 4b. loaf. 





SMITHFIELD. 
To sink the Offal per stone of Slb. 





MONDAY, FEB. 20. mt. . oe FRIDAY, FEB. 24. S: & ak 
aaissicsusinacdeneuiasinsnen cnn @ Cadt.41 Wibanwiinn snabsenenieieneaail 3 48084 9 
Pi ihaginvcccswvatcisuibicsvdans BS Dw SWS TT Weenie inriccdicctsdaivcsicics 3 6a5 O 
WON ss aecuiciseds ‘Mitta wien Gi Ft: eas vin caccenctahasaeceeaeds 4 0a5 6 
PONG, i doi ninnikeccuiberersies Jeenans 4 @6eS ©} Potiticusissscces speomabenanene wae 486 8 
Petcdsskscaxcaxe isbtdacaannesenes O Gah Ot Ba iicdsecessiscanvsieovaceccdelits 0 Oad O 

HEAD OF CATTLE AT MARKET. 
Beasts ..... isnbinénaddaauecuilaiuaninsabaiain S| TE ss cuciscciadivdsniebecsiccmadtadaniine 444 
TROD vo cvexcecscccsas $udsdencouscsecaseses ve ERGO | BROW cicsvsscrsnveicccesinvencascice secceces 2,630 
SE re eer Meee mene nen tee O4 CA iiksvidiniiaviaccdtteadinesade duane 144 
PN cusvescnsceedistoasrieeaessea seteennii WED Picasetdsccecasacecvsistasemsacobcevaiaions 90 
PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, 
MONDAY. it, eh | FRIDAY. te Be Lot 
OP srvsisnivececsincdsis eikanieenitinn Swe A Wipiciinnsioncs sevibadisianan 310a4 0 
CO a i ee 4 4a6 O COUN dicicsicacasstdensetteaeen 5 5a5 15 
UY sikdccivcécuscnigdanssseaente E WO: GD Oh BRU ciscsenisicccntiscsccctsxstenic 1wWa2 oOo 
COAL EXCHANGE, Faripay, Fes. 24. 
NEWCASTLE, &c. s. d. WALL'S END. s. d. 
Alas (Per tot ))icciacs cscs aersvessesees ge wee Oi) TR aiesstscctesbnseccsssrnssisinmsicieieds 9 6 
Bensham .......... ebsaamisnsessnbenniat ints QD | Te iviiscrccciviedscxcacconsia 9: 0 
ROOT i xiiictansenedsenbensetiionwensienibs om: OF ca, cstcssnuds Rduceadedecedenimddccies 17 O 
ORO i. ccsvctsncasscnteucientueneess BD © | Pi deci cecstcndasssssciscsaccssceasiieine 9 0 
TOM a ccseeskes pénaeewstentavemmieaedits 22 6 SUNDERLAND. 
Pe ivrecckckduvceccosnsiussakemnaie nei, OD} Wee Te SORES naticeceiccocuier eee 21 6 
NOE o..c:ccshicncniwavcicanuseneaiaets Sh GO| Wy Bee. ee Ribas ive rcscendcricins 21 0 
WM sieves: setssvkarassactusiogsnseeeense . 29 6) W.E. Russell’s Hetton’s ...........0000. - 0 
WALL'S END. WE. Te: BRIG Oa. s0s ce cesccocecttitidncian 21 6 
Pe ie Si i wcrc enaeenein 18 O| W.E. Lyon's bbceanan Uedbad sd bpaeevealeades 9 6 
OW Se CG: © sadessccccsssnwascesonmes 20 0 
CN NIIE vious csuuctsnandceessasances OU. Bl Circ cicctsdascncutacchinseansandecees —_ 
CANE Giciussinccssstdccaccasdeaioeenen 17 6 Hart CY cvcccccccccscecceccesccvcecccevecccses - 0 
IN is i i le Tr ee came. G1 RR i vcccsacosatciesaatinsinamienkion 17 6 


Delivered at 12s, advance from the above prices. 
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BANKRUPTS. 


Jan. 31. W.J. DE BUCK, Broad-street buildings, 
general inerchant. — JOB GLAVES, Upper East 
Smithfield, and late of Bordeaux, master mariner. 
— I, HILL, Strand, hatter. — H. HUDSON, Har- 
row-street, Paddington, stable keeper. — A. KAU iiss 
Chamomile-street, Bishopsgate, watch manufacturer, 
— R. PULLEN, Newgate-market, carcass butcher, 
— G. WALKER, Orange-street, Bloomsbury, linen 
draper. — I. BOND, Bath, cabinet maker. — R. 
HUGILES, Welchpool, Montgomeryshire, saddler. 
— RK. LANGDON, East Stonehouse and Plymouth, 
rope maker. — J. NICHOLS, Stourbridge, W or- 
cestershire, wine merchaut. —G,SALVIDGE, Bed- 
minster, Somersetshire, butcher. — W.A.5SI1 OKES, 
Kidderminster, Worcestershire, bookseller. — W C, 
THOMAS, Plymouth, hatter. — J. WAGSTAFF, 
Denton, Lancashire, hat manufacturer. — J. WAL- 
KER, St. John’s, Worcestershire, tanner. — T. 
WEBB, W. PRITCHARD, and Z. WILLIAMS, 
Pillgwenlly, Monmouthshire, coal merchants.—T. 
WILKINSON, Shrewsbury, lronmonger. 


Feb. 2. P. YOUNG, Fenchurch-street, Wapping, 
and Greenwich, sail and rope maker. — Hl. B. 
WILSON, Lawrence Pountney-hill, boarding house 
keeper. — J.C. EASLING, Chandos-street, Covent- 

arden, licensed victualler, — FE. ALLFORD, 
sishopsgate-street Without, upholsterer. — Hi. 
WILSON, Sun-street, City, woollen draper. — J. 
PESTELL, Stotfold, Bedfordshire, miller. — J. 
CHAMBERLAIN, Aldermanbury, warehouseman, 
— H. and J. CAZENOVE, Broad-steet buildings, 
merchants. — H. BEN NS, Norwich, cordwainer, — 
S.,G. and L. HATTERSLEY, Bradford and Keigh- 
ley, Yorkshire, machine makers. — ‘I. PEARKES, 
Stanford-bridge, Great Shelsey, Worcestershire, 
grocer, draper, and shopkeeper. — W. STEAD, 
Shrewsbury, mercer and hosier. — W. LAWTON, 
Birkenhead, Cheshire, limeburner and brick maker, 
— J. HAYTON, Bridge-mill, Cumberland, corn 
factor and miller. — J. LAWTON, Saddleworth, 
Yorkshire, money scrivener and grocer. — N. 
THOMAS, Manchester, upholsterer. — J. and S, 
CARELESS, Bristol, bakers. 


Feb.7. F.. SAVILL, Esher, Surrey, miller. — R. 
ALDERTON, Charlotte-street, Blackfriars-road, 
carpenter. — J. MARKS, Foley-place, horse dealer, 
—G. B. POY N TON, Oxford-streei, woollen draper. 
— RK. SMITH, Salisbury, haberdasher, — BE. 'TU R- 
NER, Crown-row, Walworth, hosier. — J. SIE- 
PHENS, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, bookseller. 
—W. LT. COKER, Lime-street, London, hide broker, 
— B. KING, Charlotte-street, Rathbone-place, litho- 
graphic printer. — F.W. DEWEY, tluggin-lane, 
W ood-street, glover. — Z. B. HOUGHTON, Liver- 
ee. timber merchant. — BF, C. PARKINSON, 

‘ecleshill, Yorkshire, apothecary. — W. GLEN 
and C. A, Matthe, Liverpool, merchants, — W, 
FLOWER, Cann, Dorsetshire, coal merchant. — W, 
SWYER, Shaftesbury, common brewer. — W,. 
KNIGHILT, St. Neot's, Huntingdonshire, draper. — 
P, HAMMERSLEY, Fenton, Liverpool, milliner. 
— W. M. JONES, Mold, Flintshire, maltster. — F, 
DUNN, Drypool, Holderness, Yorkshire, miller, 
— G. HIBBARD, Bath, maltster. — W. HOWELLS, 


Gellyhave, Monythusloyne, Monmouthshire, shop- 
keeper. 


Feb. 10. W. YOUATT, Nassau street, druggist. 
— S. HANNUM, Oxtord, carpenter. — D. QUAY P 
Lorquay, Devonshire, builder. —J.C,.JEWSBURY, 
Canterbury, linen draper. — J. JACKSON, Roches- 
ter, brush maker. — J. MONTAGUE, Charlotte- 
street, Bedford-square, jeweller. — J. POOLE, 
Worcester, comb manufacturer. — ‘T. JONES, Kid- 
derminster, druggist. — J. WARNER, Mane hester, 
warehouseman. — ‘I. TAYLOR, Clifford-street, 
Bond-street, mens’ mercer, — W, MORGAN, G. 


R. ROACH, and G. MORGAN, Liverpool-street, 
London, merchants. —J.GALE, Manchester, carver, 
— J. DAVIS, Bourton-on-the-hill, Gloucestershire, 
auctioneer. — D.D. DAVIS, Fitzroy-square, board 
ing-house keeper. — R. LANGWORTH, Upper 
Rawclitfe, with Turnicar, rush dealer. 


Feb.14. T. COTTLE, Salisbury-street, Bermond- 
sey, dealer in marine stores. —_ RK, GASCOYN KE, 
Richmond, Surrey, tailor. —J. GILBERT, jun. Co- 
ventry, coach proprietor, — R.O. HALLIWELL, 
Whitechapel-road, oilman. — R. HAMILION, 
Fountain-court, Bishopsgate-street, Wine merchant, 
— P.KNOX, Maidstone, grocer. — J. NEWMAN, 
South street, Chelsea, victualler. — W. ‘T. MAUG- 
HAM, Wing-street, Covent-garden, hatter. — I, 
WISEMAN, Norwich,silkman. — J. ARMITAGE 
and J. GREENWOOD, Clayton and Swamp, 
Yorkshire, stuff manntacturers. — D. AUST, Wal- 
cot, Somersetshire, builder. — J. BREARLY, Brim- 
rod, Lancashire, woollen manufacturer. — C. M. 
BURGESS, ‘Toxteth-park, Lancashire, builder. — 
T. CLAYTON, sen., Chorlton-row, Lancashire, 
cheese factor. — J. FOULKES, Mold, Fliutshire, 
wine dealer. — G. B. KEER, sen., Framlingham, 
Suffolk, common brewer. — S. MOTTERSILEAD, 
Manchester, cotton spinner. — G. PARKER, Deri- 
tend, Warwickshire, factor, — R. B. SIDFORD, 
Wilton, Wiltshire, baker. —A.'TAY LOR, Royston, 
Lancashire, cotton spinner. 


Fes.17. R. BEN NS, Breacd-street, City, victualler, 
—J.GORTON, Edgeware-road, Paddington, dealer 
in earthenware, — J. E. JOWUNSON, Albemarle- 
street, Piccadilly, wine merchant. — R. BEASANI, 
Wolverton, Buckinghamshire, miller and meal- 
merchant. — W. R. GLADWIN, Watling-street, 
City, smith, — T. WHITTARD, Dursley, Glou- 
cestershire, shopkeeper, — G. EAMES, Iiminster, 
ironmonger and grocer. — W. MOSS, Newmarket- 
lace, Greenwich, cheesemonger. — R. COX, Silton, 

Jorsetshire, miller. — J. COLQUHOUN, Sheffield, 
Yorkshire, coppersmith and brassfounder. — 1.5 
FOX, Wells next the Sea, Norfolk, builder. — ‘I. 
SALTER, North Walsham, Norfolk, corn merchant, 
sae? WOOD, Headingley, Leeds, corn and oil 
miller, 


Feb. 21. C. MOSLEY, Tower-street, victualler. 
— W. JACKSON, Maidstone, jeweller. — H. AD- 
DINGBROOK, Dudley, Worcestershire, druggist. 
— KE. ASHTON, High-street, Whitechapel, cheese- 
monger. — G. DUPLEX, Pleasant-place, Penton 
ville, chemist. — J. ROBINSON, Park-place, Pad 
dington, builder, — J.OSBORNE, jun., Colchester, 
common carrier, ~ P. SYLVESTER, Fulbrook, 
Oxtordshire, grocer, — J. STEELE, Newcastle- 
under-Lyme, ironmonger. — J. WITTE, Marl- 
borough, innkeeper. — G. TURNER and R. HYS- 
LOP, Liverpool, merchants. — W. N. CLAY, St. 
Helen's, Lancashire, manufacturing chemist. — W. 
POLLARD, Manchester, commission agent. — W. 
THOMAS, Bath, woollen draper. — J. WARD and 
W. and J. SCATTERS, Mellor, Lancashire, cotton 
spinners. — D. LOGAN, Quebec, Canada, merchant. 


_Feb. 23. W. ELLIS, Norwich, maltster. — W. 
FINCH, Rochester, coal merchant.—E.HU NT, Pad- 
dington, slater.—J. MACKAY, late of Austin friars, 
Insurance broker—W,. MARSII, Warrington, Lan- 
cashire, flour dealer—H. W. RATCLIFFE, Wrex- 
ham, Denbighshire, grocer.—W.ROOME, Liverpool, 
lronmonger.—J. C. SCH WEISO, Tottenham court, 
lottenham court road, harp and pianotorte maker. 
—R. B. STRUGNELL, Basinghall-street, shoe 
maker.—J, TOWNSEND, Castle-street, Holborn, 


dressing case manufacturer-—J. and J. WARING, 


late of Lepton, Yorkshire, fancy cloth manufac- 
turers, 





